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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 



TO T'HE 



CLTDESDALE RE^PRINTED REPORT. 



A oRfcuLTURE has been regarded by the trffeft 
•^^ men in all ages, as the moft important employ-* 
mcnt of mankind, and the firmed fupport of a ftate; 
and being of the moft laboHous kind, and attended 
with uncommon hazard and diflSculty, feems not only 
to merit, but demand, every poflible degree of public 
patronage* Yet, normthftanding the boafted im* 
provements of modehi times, it is wonderful to ob- 
ferve how little its interefts have been regarded by 
.ftatefmen and legiflators* Amidft fuch general ne* 
gled, it is honourable to Britain, and muft give plea^ 
fure to every lover of his country, thai this ufeful art 
is at length dignified, by being made a national ob* 
jeflfc, and engaging the attention of the firft charaAera 
of this kingdom* Unhappily the generous exertions 
of the Board of AgrfcUIture have commenced in un* 
propitious times, when the rage of war, having dif- 
traded the public attentic^, and the fullen fpirit of 
party narrowed the minds of men, and raifed up a-^ 
mong them the demon of jealoufy and diflruft, in the 
room of general benevolence, every liberal enterprifc 
.of national improvement is ftifled or fufpended. But 
fliould tranquillity once more be rcftored, it may ftill 
be hoped that the patriotic operations of this honour* 
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2 PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

able Board may contribute largely to repair our mif- 
fottunes. 

* 

In this view, it is defirable to have even the fmall- 
eft Opportunity of promoting the agricultural im- 
provement of the country, by furnifhing part of the 
information required. But however agreeable it may 
be to undertake the tafk, in the executibn it iS' no 
light matter for an individual to commit himfelf to 
the public,, on fuch fubjefts, and under fuch circum- 
ftances, as the prefent. 

When the agricultural ftate of the county of La- 
nark was publifhed in the year 1794, it had been re- 
commended to make it as concife as poflibk. Ac- 
cordingly the mafs of colleded materials was fearch- 
cd, and all poffible pains taken to reconcile feeming 
contradidtions, to purge the whole of errors and fri- 
volous matter, and to give a brief extrafl: of all the 
ufeful information, in the order which appeared to 
the writer to be the moft natural. Copies of this were 
diftributed among a number of the moft confiderable 
landholders, agriculturifts, hulbandmen, and indeed 
perfons of every defcription in the county who had fur- 
niflied articles of information, inviting them to return 
fuch remarks as fhould occur to them. But though 
fome have been pleafed to exprefs a general approba- 
tion, not a fingle remark, or additional piece of infor- 
mation, has been fent ; nor do the remarks on a few 
copies returned to the Board, by gentlemen refiding. 
in diftant counties, contain any thing of moment. 
IJhe writer is, therefore, left to himfelf in this repub- 
lication, without a corroborating teftimony to fupport 
him, or a corxefting hand to fet him right. The dif- 
ficulty is alfo increafed by the uncommon occurrences 
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of thefe eventful times. In the fhort period which 
has elapfed fince this account was laft publiflied, un^ 
doubtedly the value of money has greatly funk ; but 
the price of all kinds of provifions ftill rofe in a great- 
er degree, even to alarm the nation, at one period, 
with the dread of a famine. The profpefts of. the 
huflbandman were thus too much elevated ; and the 
late reduftion of the value of com, with the fcarcity 
^d high wages of labourers, has thrown them into 
real diftrefe. Thefe and other concomitant circum- 
ftances, conneded with the times, nrnft affe£t the in- 
tereft of agriculture ; in what manner, however, it 
would be rafhnefs to pretend to predid. But, in 
giving a fair ftate of the coimtry, on the one hand, 
how can they be overlooked? — ^and, on the other, 
how can any fafe coQclufion be drawn from them ? 

But, under thefe difficulties, he fhall endeavour, as 
well as he can, firfl to arrange the former uncontra- 
4id:ed fa£ls, under the different chapters smd fe£tiong 
to which they belong; and then, fo far as his opinion 
feems neceffary to fill up fome articles in the new ar- 
rangement, he mull beg leave to give it -with free- 
dom. It may, perhaps, in fome cafes, be fmgular ; 
but if in any it fhould be thought erroneous, he hopes 
this will be imputed to defeft of judgment, and not 
intention. At his advanced life, it is not probable 
the public will be again troubled with his fentiments j 
and on this accoimt he is neither a£luated by the de^ 
fire of applaufe nor the dread of cenfure, but flill 
would be forry to give any juft caufe of offence. He 
hopes, therefore, to meet with candid indulgence, in 
giving his laft faithful teftimony on fubjefts which he 
deems of great importance to the national profperity, 
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Sect. j.':^it9taHon and Extent, 

I^LYDESDALE is fo called from the noble met wUdi 
has its fource in the upper confines of the diftrid^, tra- 
verfes it in at winding courfe of upwards of 60 miles, bifed- 
ing it longitudinalljTy and afterwards wafts the tradie of Glas- 
gow to the ocean. This trz€t is otherwtfe called the counter 
or (heriffdom pf Lanark. It is (jtuated between 55^ 22'- 
and JJ^ 58- north latitude, and between 3® 15' and 4^ i^^ 
weft longitude. It is in the centte of the country, between 
the Atlantic and German Oceans, and is bounded by the 
counties of Weft and Mid Lothians and Peebles on the £., 
by Dumfriesihire on the S., by the counties of Ayr and 
Renfrew on the W,, and by thofe of Dumbarton and Stir- 
ling on the N. The greateft length from N. to S. is about 
47 miles, and the greateil breadth from £. to W. about 32 
miles. The fquare contents are perhaps nearly 870 miles^ 
equal to 556,800 Englifh acres^ or nearly 445^440 pf the 
ordinary Scotch meafure. 



6 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

Sect. 2. — Divi/ions. 

This diftrift is fubdivided into three inferior divifions caU 
led wards y each under the particular jurifdiftion of a fub^ 
ftitute, appointed by the (herifF depute of the county. The 
]upper ward, of which the ancient burgh of Lanark is the 
chief town, comprehends the parifties of Carluke, Lanark, 
Carftairs, Carnwath, Dunfire, Dolphinton, Walfton, Biggar, 
JLiiberton, Lamington, Coulter, Crawford, a fmall part of 
the parifti of MofFat, the reft of which is in Dumfriesfhire, 
Crawfordjohn, Douglas, Wifton and Roberton, Syminton, 
Covington, Fettinain, Carmicbael, and Lefmahagow. Th^ 
middle ward, of which the town of Hamilton is the centre, 
comprehends the parifhes of Hamilton, Blantire, Kilbride, 
Avondale, Glasford, Stoheh'oufe, 'Dalferf, Cambufnethan, 
Shotts, IDalziel, Bothwel, Eaft Monkland, and Wef^ Monk- 
land. The lower ward, lying immediately around the city 
of Glafgow, befides the country or barony parifli of Glaf- 
gow, contains the parifhes of Calder, Canibuflang, Ruther- 
glj^n, C'armunnock, Govan, and a part of Cathcart ; the re-^ 
mainder of this laft pariih being in the county of Ren-p 
frew. 

There is a large map of this county publiftied by Mr. Rofs, 
in the year 1773, and an abridgement of it has been fincc 
made pn a fmall fcale. As no plan of the county has been 
taken for this report, which, for the fake of the many ntvr 
lines of roads lately drawn, would have been deiirable, the; 
feader muft be referred to thefe maps. 

Sect. 3. — Climate^ 

There being a great diiFerence in the fituation and alti- 
tude of this county, not lefs variety takes place in the ftatc 
of the weather than in the furfacc and foil of different parts. 
JBefides th^t inconftancy of climate, to which the ifland in 
general is fubjefl:, there are circumftances in the local fitu- 
ation of the county, which occafion confiderable variations 
of the weather, in the" different parts of it ; fo that to bs 
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Me to gWe a good account of thefe, would, perhaps, be to 
give a tolerable medium ftate of the weather in Scotland. 
The lower end of the county is fituated in a narrow ifthmus^ 
not much move than 30 miles broad, between the Forth and 
the Clyde, which open gradually to the fea, on each fide of 
the iiland, admitting the temperate breath of the fea breeze* 
The wind is computed to blow, about two-thirds of the 
year, from the S. W. and W. *, over a vaft ocean, where 
210 land intervenes, to prevent it from coming to the coaft, 
faturated with the moderate temperature of that element. 
The winds from the eafterly points, which, coming front 
the Continent, over a narrow fea, are (harper, blow left 
frequently, and their force is fomewhat broken by the high 
land on the eaft fide of the county, fo that the cold damps^ 
called Eqflerly-'HarSi fo prevalent on the eaft coaft, feldom 
arrive here: confequently the cold is moderate. Intenfe 
froft is feldom of long continuance ; and deep or long lying 
fnows are rare : Hence there are few fpots on which the 
verdure of the year is longer protradled. On the other hand* 
the moft frequent winds coming over fo wide an ocean, are 
fraught with vapour, which frequently overclouds the iky, 
cools the air, and renders the Summer's heat lefs intenfe ; 
fo that it is frequently fcarce fufficient to ripen the fruits of 
the earth. Thefe vapours, intercepted by the neighbouring 
heights in the counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton, fall in 
frequent and he«vy (howers, on the northern parts of the 
county. In going up the Clyde the furfacc flattens ; fcarce 
a mountain, between the river and the ocean, raifea itt 
head to catch the clouds ; and the current of air paiBng, 
without interruptiort, acrofs the country, the rain is 



* Th^t this is the mod frequent and moft forcible wiad, is evident fxom 
the appearance of the trees, the tops of which generally incline to the N. £• 
And it is no lefs remarkable, that they put out the longeft and firongeft 
root towards the S. W., in order to fupport them againft the moft frequent 
attacks ; fo that, when a N. E. ftorm happens, triple the number of treet 
are blown down, which fall under as great blafts from the oppofite quar- 
ter. 
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kfs ^. This circumftance occaiMNW other taiiations of tmf 

f 

ixrcather in different fituations. The clodds, in paffing ovef » 
«ften water the higher grounds on the eauem and treftem 
fides of the county ^ and, buoyed up by the denfe air in the 
kollow, leave the middle parts dry. The cScOtB of thtte, 
and other meteorological phenomena to be how. mentioned^ 
to agriculture and vegetation, merit attention. 

But in difctiffing this fabje^> it may be piK>pe^ here td 
premife, that the motions of the air, in calm ifreathcr, which 
ibmetimes vary, in the courfe of a few days, rotind all the 
{K)ints of the compafs, being only breathings from the neal^ 
eft clouds, which occur during thc^ceflation of the Aiore ge-^ 
serai currents, are not charadieriftic of the climate of any 
particular tra£h The fame thing may be obferved of the 
rains which accompany thundery they being neither depen* 
dant on the general winds^ nor the pofition of the land, but 
&kBing indifcriminately on any place, over which elef^rical 
clouds happen to be fufpended ; though the; a#e rw ioviht 
XQoft frequent and copious near high fummits which attraA 
thefe clouds. 

The raoft frequent wind, as has been already faid, is from 
Ac S. W. 5 next to it is the N. E., which, for the moft 
part, is accompanied vrith fair weather. The heavieft and 
ittioft lafting rain, but not the moft frequent, is from the &* 
E. The wind feldom blows long from the S. without 
bring^g rain ; 2nd this rain is heavy, but of fhort continu- 
ance. The rain from the W. and S. W. comes m repeated 
ihowers, between fliort intervals of fair weather ; and the 
greateft quantity of rain, here, comes from the latter, which^ 
as the wind blows much from that quarter, in the begin-^ 
ning of the year, generally drenches the ground greatly be-* 
fore feed-time. Rains from the N. W., N., and N. £., are 

* 4«.a proof that the height of the land hetween the Clyde and the weft 
coaft is very moderate, there are places ib the middle ward, on the north 
fide of the riyer, from lOO to 150 feet above the level of the fea ; from 
whence all the heights of the iile of Arran, above fifty miles diftant, may 
be feen in a clear day. 
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neither frequent nor heavy, but fuUen and unnouriOibg. 
The N. E. wind is moft frequent in the months of April 
and May i it foipetimes fets in in Marchj and is of great 
importaQcej in preparing the ground for the reception of 
tbefeed« 

In a country, where there is almoft every wliere an un- 
der ftratum, through which no water can filter, ill fpite of 
every attention to draining, the land is foaked with water^ 
which can only be drawn off by means of exhalation ; and 
ground of this kind is not in a condition to exert its powers^ 
till the cold, fluggiih moifture of the winter is exhaled. 
When a courfe of dry weather does not happen, therefore, in 
due feafon, the feed time muft either be deferred to a late pe- 
riod, or the feed, committed to the crude foil, will make 
but a flow and imperfe£l .progrefs. This is one caufe of 
the latenefs of the Lanarkihire harvefts. The air which 
overfpreads the hoUbivs, being denfe and dry, contributed 
to quicken exhalation, fo that the low land3 dry fooncr than 
thofe on the heights $ upim which a lighter moifter air floats^ 
»nd flying fliowers oftener fall. The feed-time is there^ 
fore later, 6r the preparation lefs perfect on the heights 
than on the plains ; which contributes, with other eaufes^ 
to render the harvefts lefs early and lefs mature on the for- 
mer, than on the latter. Perhaps, too, there is a principle, 
mingled with the moift air of the heights, ftill more inimi'^ 
cal to vegetation, than the moiftdre which the furface foil 
retains. Thofe huge mafles of peat earth, with which the 
rounty abounds, are fo cold and torpid that it is ilot uncom- 
mon, after a hard Winter, to find the frofty congelation, in 
large bodies, ftill remaining in them, when the Summer is 
far advanced, and the heat has been confiderable. May we 
not then fuppbfe, that the cold moifture arifing from them, 
in exhalations, before it acquire the temperature of common 
air, may cool the earth, arid benumb the vegetables over 
which it pafleth? However this may be, it is certain, that 
the high lands, where thefe bodies of peat earth abound, are 
lefs fertile than they have been in early times ; neither tha 

B 



TO AGRICULTURAL SU&VEY 

ftately oak, nor its accompanying brufli-wood, now appeaiV 
where they had once fiourifhed abundantly ; and now lie biv- 
ried together under the torpid chaos : nor can the utmoft 
mduftry reftoire thiem in that vigour, with which in former 
ages they have fpontaneoufly grown. The oak particularly, 
now planted on the bell foil, in the midflr of a thicket, will 
barely live ; while perhaps, within an hundred yards, one 
of a magnificent fize may be found lying on the fpot, where, 
it may evidently be feen, by its roots ftili faft in the earth, 
it had been produced. • 

Something to the fame purpofc may be obferved refpefting 
the annual produftions of the earth. There are many pla- 
ces to be found, on the ridges on both fides of this county, 
which feem once to have been accurately cultivated, and now 
for a time left neglefted. Judgihg from the appearance of 
the couiitry where thefe places are, it is prefumable that the 
climate in which they are -fituated is not adapted to the 
growth of corn ; and it is probable they have been abandon- 
ed for that reafon. But it is plain the cultivators had not al- 
ways found this to be the cafe ; for the appearance of the 
places in queftion is not like that of flight attempts, raftily 
undertaken, and quickly abandoned ; but like that of fields, 
which have been for a confiderable time under attentive cul- 
ture *. How fliall we account for this failure of fertility f 
The climate, upon the whole, is much the fame as it was- 
from the carlieft notices we have of it. The illuftrious bio- 
grapher of Agricola, about the time when that general" 
was erefting ramparts upon the. northetn confines of this 

— — ■ — .- ■ •- ■ ■ , ■ _ ^ 

. * Befides the mcreafed cold, occafioned by the increafe of peat mofs^ 
one may fuppofe other caufes of this defertion. For example, it is faid the 
wild grey oats dill continued to be fown on fome of the worft land in thi^ 
county, about the beginning of the prefent century ; and they are yet fown 
in fome j^ces of Galloway, and the North Highlands. This plant is hardier 
and thrives ^n worfe land than the cultivated oats. The wild oats might 
have been cultivated on the places alluded to ; and when the other oat& 
came into general ufe, the fields which are fit only for the former, might be 
negkiSled. But this will hardly fatisfy a perfon who has carefully examined 
the country, and difcovered many^^other marks of diminifhed fertility. 
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county, chara£ierife8 the Caledonian weather thus : '< Coc- 
f< lum crebris imbribus ac nebulis foedum : Afperitas frigo- 
<« rum abeft j** which correfponds pretty much with the ac- 
count ^bove given, of the climate of the lower ward. It muft 
therefore arife from fome fucfa local caufe as that which has 
been ftated. It is i^tuxal to fuppofe,that from thofe large beds, 
of fpongy matter, a confiderable quantity of moidure charged 
with the chilling cold it jias contraded, muft be daily eva- 
porated. This nmft either be xliffipated in the furrounding 
atmofphere, increafing the cold all around the places from 
which it is drawn ; or, creeping unmixed along the furface, 
produce ftill more baneful efie£ls, wherever it fpreads. In 
either cafe, peat mofles, befides being of little ufe themfekes, 
are highly unfriendly to the general vegetation of the coun- 
try ; and as they are ftill accumulating, it is melancholy to 
anticipate, to what height their malignant influence ouy ar- 
rive. 

We now return to take notice of other effe£ts of the 
idlmate on vegetation. The greateft droughts are in thp 
months of May and June. When the weather is drjr in 
the latter end of May, it commonly continues fo in June, 
till thunder brings rain *. The violent exhalation, in thefc 
months, fuddenly binds up the wet clay foil, making it 
fo hard that the roots of the plants cannot extend in it ; 
fo that vegetation is almoft fufpended till the rains come. 
The ground is generally well watered towards the lat- 
ter end of June and beginning of July, and then a great 
growth commences^ and as the latter end of Summer is 
generally more rainy than the beginning of it, this growth 
is protra£l;ed till the feafon is fair advanced, and occafions 
a late harveft. The drought in May, which is often ac- 
<:ompanied with a cold wind, greatly checks the riling of 
the pafture, but is ftill more injurious to the hay crop, 
which, when ftuntpd at this time, never again recovers. 

Proceeding up the Clyde, the ifland becoming broader. 



* From the 8th of May to the i8th of June, 1788, not a drop of rain 
fell m U^e middle ward. 
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ttii the Ctuation ftrther diftant htm the moutli of tfie n- 
ver, the influence oF the fn air ^iiniftilhes^ The erhi- 
nenccB .in the upper ward beitig more iVeqnenl and of 
jreater ahitade, giK more interruption to the entrent of 
iir from fea to Iba ; and 'die climate is more fimilar to that 
*f a continent, the Snmflicr's heats and tfie WinleJ'a 
ttilds being tnore ftcady and more tntcnfe •. There- is 
more r»n aborc the Falls than in the middle Ward ; hut 
from the nature of the foil, it is fcldomcr injurious to the' 
' hufbandm^, excepting in the time of harrell: -, aot are the 

■ Tie roUowiag taMc U txtn&t bom tbr tcrnratc obfcrvatiasi of m in- 
nniaHi friend, refidtng in tfie low girooiidi bf tbe i^>er ward, on the »• 
tremes of Sumnier heat and AVinter's cold, for a miiDber of yean pall, con- 
trafied with tlic greatell htat mi cold OD the rarCe Aajt; citrafied from a 
■*aj ntA journal of the wtsftai kept near tht nmiiu&i height of tbe mid- 
dlB Mra, MhI WiU bdl aMbata «)ilt il here ftated. By tbennometen oi| 
Farebhca'a fciJe. 

TABLE, 

ShMfribg die citrenea <J he« mtid cold bi the upper ahd tnid^ Tnrdi, oq 

the dayi imder-mentiDDML 

HEAT. COLD. 



Greateft Height of the Thermon 



July ■ 



117- 



M 



Degreea below the Freezing FoinC- 

rrA r. I M onth. | |Up.|Mii 

,783 Dec 
17S4 Jan. 



1_J^ 



KoT*>Oe the 3d'of O^dwr, i^S^.the thermometer flood 16° Mow the 
{reefing point, and □□ the 4<!i, ii°, in the upper ward. The extreme cold 
of thefe dayi 11 not tnirked in the middle ward JouiIibL 1'he earth wai 
frozen, but at nine A. M. the theimomeler .was above the freciing poict. 
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Summer's droughts fo hurtfiil. Afcendii^ to the Mpfet 
extremity of the county, atiodier change again takes place. 
The highcft fiimmits intercept the clouds, and occaiioa 
frequent rains ; frequent mifts hover on the hills, obfcur- 
ing the fty and cooling the air; the Summer heats are 
JErequefitly intettupted by cold gufts ; the Winters are CoW 
and tedious, long retaining oh jthc furface the heavy fnow 
vrhich falls in that trad. 

Although the general chanid:er of the climate is the 
fame now as in former ages, it is certain that courfes of 
good and bad feafons repeatedly occur, which materially 
afie£t the produce of the earth. It would be a curious 
inquiry, were we able to trace thefe revolutions for e 
confiderable feries of years i and might probably lead to 
fome difcovery, whether there he any fixed law in Nature^ 
by which, they are brought about. But, perhaps, there 
are no records to be found, which could be depended up* 
on for this purpofe. It is faid there afe regifters of the 
price of grain, which tend to (how that a courfe of hsd, 
feafons happened about the end of the i6th century : and it 
is well authenticated, that fix or feven years, near the end 
of the 17th, were very unfavourable. By the concurring 
teftimony pf many perfons living and lately dead, we arc 
aflured, that from near the beginning of the prefent cen^ 
rury, to the year 1740, the feafons were moftly very 
favourable.' From thence to 1756 inclufive, many unfa« 
Tourabie ones , occurred. The year 1757, though the 
Spring was backward, was a warm Summer, and certainly 
had a good crop ; for the price of barley fell this year 
from il. 6s. 8d. to los. 6d. per boll. From this to 1772, 
there wer^ fcveral pretty favourable feafons ; and few 
have happened fince, in v^hich the fruits of the earth have 
not fuft'ered from unfeafcnable frofts in Spring or Autiunn, 
or both. The years 1779 and 1781^ were the moft fa- 
vourable, and the crops early and good. The feverity of 
the year 1782, is too memorable to be forgotten ; and the 
frofts in the beginning of Summer and in Autumn, have 
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been very prevalent ever fince. It may be proper here tQ. 
fubjoin the degrees of cold^ by which (iifierent vegetables 
are injured. 

TABLE, 

Of the Degrees of Cold beneath "the freevung pointy which injury 

different vegetables* 

Degreet. 
Potatoes, either in Spring or Autumn, the leaves 

afFedied and growth checked, by - . - 2 
Ditto, ditto, the ftem attacked, and its farther 

growth prevented, and if in Autumn, the root 

makes no more progrefs, by - - 4 
Green peas and barley, when the ear is juft be- 

conie milky, fpoiled by - - - 4 

Beans, when green or wet, by - - - j 

Oats, when the car is milky, by - - (J 
Ditto, when green, and the ear watery, on porous 

foils, will ftand, without being much hurt - 7 

Ditto, ditto, on firm clay, ditto - - - 10 

Clover, in the tender leaf, hurt by - - 3 
Ditto and rye grafs, the crop in May or June, 

ruined by - - - - - p 

Turnips on the ground in Winter, injured by 24 

Ditto, ditto, totally deftroyed, by - - 30 

Notey That froft hurts plants fooneft when the air is ftiH 
and the dew great, or when it comes on immediately after 
rain ; an4 the injury does not happen unlefs the froft con- 
tinues till the fun be above the horizon. When the froft 
goes off before morning, and the fky is overcaft with frefli 
clouds, plants efcape unhurt, though they may have fuf- 
fered a pretty fevere froft during the night. 

We ftiall now conclude this article by fubjoining the 
following table, containing an abftraft of the average 
heat, and number of dry and wet days every month of 
the year, for two periods of 5 years each, at 20 years dif- 
tance, which, it is hoped, along with what has been faid, 
will convey a pretty diftinft idea of the ftate of the weather. 
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* This taible is abftrafted from the journal of a kamed and in- 
igenious gentleman^ who has regularly kept it, in the centre of 
this diftria, for 27 years} during which time'he has accurately 
noted the ftate of the weather, the rains, fnows, &c. which 
liappened every day, die life and fall of the mercury in the 
)3arometer and thermometer, witK other meteorological re- 
marks. In this abftra£t, Ac average heat is taken from the 
height of the thermometer at nine o'clock in the morning. 

When rain, hail, or fnow, had fallen for the great^ft 
part of the day, it is called a wet day. If thete were only 
fome fhowers in a day, it is made half wet, half dry ; but 
when there were only fome flight drizzling, two of fuch 
are made half a day. The fix months from March to 
O£l;ober, the heat of which is neceflary to raife the vege- 
tables cultivated by hufbandmen, are in the firft part of 
the table ; ^nd the other fix months, in the beginning and 
end of th^ year, in the fecond. But though this fhows 
fomething of the time and continuance of rain, it conveys 
no idda of the quantity which fell $ nor has it been afcer* 
tained in this country, except by the learned profeflbr of 
Natural Philofophy of the Univerfity of Glafgow, Mr. 
Anderfon, who has invented, perhaps, the moft ingenious 
and accurate rain gage that has yet been known. It re- 
ceives the rain at a little more than iqo feet above the le- 
vel of the fea, and bas been regularly kept fince the year 
J781 } previous to which the rain ^as meafured by an old 
rain gage. This gentleman has been fo kind as to com- 
municate the quantity of rain fallen at Glafgow, for each 
month and year fince his apparatus was ere£led, from 
which the quantity, for the laft five years df the foregoing 
table, is extra£ted. F6r the reafoi^s already $i(figned, the 
rains are no doubt more copious at Glafgow, than in the 
fiat country fome miles up the river ; and do not always 
fall at the fame period on both places : yet it may be ob- 
ferved, that in the months which have the greateft num- 
ber of wet days, in the one, the quantity of rain in the 
pthcr is generally greateft. The depth of water, which 
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lad hmfen in each ]iioiitIi» is marited m titt colm^fi vbo^ 
der the name of Ac xBovth, m iachea and dedmal p«ta^ 
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Sect. j^.^^Sml4tnd Surfiue. 

This ooontf is fo €ztaifiTe» and die fcnrfaee to ^teady di- 
tcffified) tlttt k ircmld be impoflMc td gire any (okmhle 
map of foils. The uf per ward« which if aearif two-t^ds 
of the whole countyt if moftly mount^noufi, or at leaft hilly 
«uk1 moorifh; and from Ae nature of die fioilf and the great 
«levadon of the couodyf Hot ciqE>able of tnndi agricuitttiil 
impvoremctat : L e l are cto two-thirdi and thvee^feurtha of ila 
ieitent may be comprehetided under this defcripdon. The 
wide jpariihdi of Crawford aild CraWfbrd|cl«i» the gieiteft 
paii of Lalnkigton aiid CcMiket, are hig^ and nigged« Tlree*^ 
fourths of Douglas and Leficnahagow, on die one fide, and 
of Duxifire bn the odier, are either inoorifli faeathy land, or 
povered Widi beds of peat c^th* yielding but little ufefal 
herbagei A coiifidehtUe part ^ the parities of Carluke^ 
iCarftw^ Lanark, Camwudi^ WaUlon, Dol^hinton, and 
Biggar,^ is of much the fame quality. • 

At the head of die coudty, where it boiOids With diat of 
Dumfriea, the country is TCry moiOttaiinouB.' The great 
edifices of liatuie ate fo Clofidy huddkd together, diat dieir 
grandciir is loft to die eye of the beholder. When be tra« 
verfes tlie hollow^ only die (idcsi of the neare(( mountains 
iure ptefented to his view ; if he climbs an eminence, he 
iees nbdiing but i confufed groap of rUgg^d iops, with die 
naked rock frequendy appearing among tte herbage. The 
Heratioii of this tt^Qi is nery great, die fi6e ef the village of 
LeadKiUs being domptlted to be aoo'o feet abore the level 
of the fea, and die top of (me bf the Lmnthin^ a ridge of 
hills rie2£r diat place, has been fouiid to be 1 1 Ob itxt higher^ 
making the height of the fummit 3 lod feet. 

In proceeding down die Qyde, die profpe£l opens ; the 
hills ftand at a gr^er difttnce from cbe another, and die 
afcents ^ire lefs abrupt^ villages, farms, Oorn fields, and 
i)lantadoni of trees, appear among die eminences ; and the 
inixtute of hill and daile forms a fcene at once fimple and 
fublime. The nature of th^ foil^ however, is not always 
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mote fertile, as the elevation becomes lefs. The paftures* 
on the heights of Crawford are fuJ>erior to thofe of Douglas 
or Dunfire. The fonner are upon hard rocJk, and many 
of them prettf dry, covered with a thick mixture of fliort 
heath and fweet grafie^ ;- fometimes a clofe verdant carpet, 
with, very Utde heath. The latter aire frequently wet and 
fpongy, and their h^bage thin and coarfe. As the h^s de- 
cline in height, the rock more feldom apjfeaiB on the fur- 
face^j and beds of gravel, of a confiderable depth, arc fom&- 
times (ben. 

Tintoe, or Tintock, is the laft gresA hiU to die north, and 
forms the boundary of the hilly diftridr on that fide. The 
height of this hill is about 2260 feet above the level of the 
fea ; and the mectium height of the arable hnd around its 
foot from 600 to 700 feet. From Tintoe, the face of the 
country is foftened down to gentle elevations and depref- 
fions^ and the Clyde flowly glides, with many windings, 
through a tra£l of beautiful meadows, for above a dozen of 
miles, till it arrives at the head of the celebrated falls. From 
thence, it ruflies from catara£t to cataraf);, foaming among 
the fragments of rock for about fix miles ; and regains its 
quiet bed and gentle motion in^ the lovirer part of the upper 
ward. The uppeftnoft fall is that of Bonnington, where 
the river precipitates over the edge of a perpendicular rock. 
The height of this, including a httie one impiediately above 
it, is about 30 feet. The fecond fall is that of Corhoufe, 
over which the river dafhes from one ledge of a fhelving 
rock to another. Its perpendicular height is 70 feet. Dim-^ 
dafFfall is 10 feet; and there are three diftin£t falls at 
Stonebyres, fucceeding one another^ which meafure together 
about 70 feet. 

The principal part of the arable land above die falls is in 
the parifhes around Tintoe, which lie along the fide of tht 
river. The foil of the meadows by the river fide, formed 
by the dime depofited in floods, is of the nature of carfe 
ground, with a greater or lefs mixture of fand, in propor- 
tion to the quicker or flower motion of the ftream, by which 
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h has been depofited. Thefe meadows are very fertile^ and 
are ftill receiving additions from the inundations of the ri- 
ver. But this caufe of fertiKty is alfo the caufe of frequent 
aridconfiderable damage, the inundations fometimes deftroy- 
ing the crops, fhiftmg the courfe of the river, carrying a- 
v^ay the rich foil, and kavilig beds of £md and gravel in its 
ftead. The' uplands, with the exceptioh of feme few places 
where fprkigs arife, are dry and very fertile,- generally of a 
light and friabJe quality, with an tmdei^ ftratumr of (and or 
gravel' of a confideraUe depth. Scnne places occur whick 
have not been fwe^tened by ctdture^ and have a fterile ap- 
pearance :— others, where the foil is either mdoriih and 
fpongy, or fon^what of an ar^aceous quality, having ah 
impervious under ftratum. This laft is more frequently the 
chara^r of the l^nd which lies diftant from the river. 

From the b^inning of the fialb downward, the ftyle of 
the country is altogedier changed. Inftead of the bafaltic 
^r whin rock ftanding in perpendicular columns, the free- 
ftone rock> lying in horizontal ftrata, begins to take place. 
The fubfidence of die land does not keep pace with the fall 
of the Clyde. From a mUd and calm river, foftly flowing 
through level meadows and wide expaniive banks, it becomes 
an impetuous torrent, deep ingulfed in a double range of 
fteep hiUs, feeming impatient of its ftraitened courfe. The' 
brooks which fall into it are fomewhat of the fame charao^ 
^r. The rufliing waters, the lofty and diveriified rocks, 
the towering fumnltts, the overhanging woods, exhibit alto- 
gether a fcenery, in which the beauties of nature are hap- 
pily blended with her gtand and fublime works, and form 
a proper fubje£b to warm the imagination,, and exercife the 
genius, of the poet and the landfcape painter; but it is 
the bufinefs of agriculture to dwell oa plainer fcenes. 

The greateft part of the arable land iir the pariflies of 
Lanark and Lefmahagow, is dry, light, and friable, though 
much lefs fertile, fomewhat refembling that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tintoe, already defcribed. In the lower part 
of the latter, the clay foil takes place ; and much of the foil 
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of Carluke parifh is either of a clay nature, or has a denrfef 
argilaceoui bottom. A gmtt ded of it is damp, told, and 
barren ; but fome of it is of a Ttry good quality ; and thtt' 
Verge of the parifli which lies along die Clyde, is tkyt lefs^ 
fertile in foil than rich in pl£hi]Tf<{ue beauties. 

Towards the lower part of the upper ward, though the 
ibil in general il lefs fertile, fht cotxntry becomes more in-* 
terefting. Handibme feats, furrounded widi weU dreted' 
fields, (heltered widi clump§ and belts of trees, are freqventV 
Village^f filled with ikid^ftrious inhabitants, arife on all fides; 
jtfid die efibrts of thofe people, for dterr owti aoconunoda- 
&m. Bit continually giving beauty and fertility to toime new 
fpots. The courfe thtougli which die Clyde Rows gradu^ 
ally opens \ At rivet expatiated, and gtiitly purls over its 
pebbled bed, dirough alternate trafH of doping tenks and 
fertile v^eys, ornamented fomettniies with a mittufe of or- 
diards and copfe-wood, femetmies widi tults of f6reft treel. 

At die commencement 6{ thle middle Ward, die loftinefs 
of die land is coniiderabiy diminilhed, and it ftill cohdiiues 
to fall to die N. W. The whole face df die country, when 
beheld from any diftant height, appeals like otit great plain; 
J^lain, however, is not die charadter of the county of La-' 
tiark« The furface is cVery where diVef fified by WaVy in- 
equalities, fearce a plain of any confiderable cxccnt tntet- 
vcning, etcept the valleys along the fides of the rivci* ; front 
which the furfaCe, as it recedes, rifcs irregularly to die high- 
eft ridge, on each fide, near the confi'nes of the county. 
The height of thefc ridges, if a few particUlaV fum'mits of 
no great importance be excepted, is not more dian 700 feet 
above the tevel of the fea. TTie fitc of the town of Hamil- 
ton, on the low ground, in the centfe of the middle ward,^ 
is computed to be from 1 00 to 1 40 feet. The medium height 
of the cultivated land v«ill probably be from ajpo fo 300 feet. 

Although there is a great diverfity of foil in the middle 
ward, it is moft generally of a clayey nature, with a greater 
or lefs intermixture of fand, and very different in colour, 
conformation, and degrees of fertility. The bottomf is' a foKd 
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{Silgilaceoiis fubAance, (bmedmes feemingly h om og eae cmii 
jaibd lying in vcgolar horizontal lamiaxy but oftener of % 
ioiixed natuxe> without die appeannce of diirifioiis in any 
jlireAion, and coipmonly mixed with little rouodilh ftoaef 
ci different 6ze$ and appearances. Sometimes a little tmSt 
of £uidy or graTcUy fiiil occaraj and when a bed of thif 
open quaEty is of a tolerable depth, die land is dry ; but 
nAerever the clayey under ftratum approaches near the fur- 
face, which frequently happens, the foil is foft and wet. 
At fi>me diilaoce from die river ia £requentty found, lying 
upon a day bed, a thin kx>fe foil, much difpofed to heave 
Widi the vidfiitttdes of the weather, and very unfit to fur- 
nifli either nouriflunent, or a fufficient hM to the roots of 
plants. The black; or grey foil, on the Ugh qioorifli grounds, 
is fcrocwhat fimibr to this, but genera^ bears a good deal 
more grafi. The water4bnned foils in die valleys, by the 
fides of the river and ibme of the other conCderaUe ftreams^ 
difier greatly &om all the above mentiotied, being naturally 
more fertile, deeper, and generally lek apt to be injured by 
rain, as they lie upon a bed of open graveL They dificr 
alfo from one another, according to the nature and propor- 
tions of the materials o^ which they have been originally 
compofed. The rich mellow earth, which, hy fome people, 
has been diftinguiihed as a fpecies of foil, under the^name 
of bam^ being the refiduum of decompofed vegetables con- 
tinually accuin^lated, may be a part of any foil, where cir- 
cumftances have occafioned this accumulation, and will be 
more or lefs fertile in proportion to die nature and quantity 
of the vegetables which have produced it, to the quality of 
the foil upon which it has been ingrafted, — to the bottom 
on which it lies, — and to the expofure and elevation in 
the atmbfpbere. Accordingly, we find thefe loamy foils, 
in different places, poflefling very difiepsnt degrees of ferti- 
lity. They are either in thofe fields near farm4ioufes, where 
the farm dung has been long repeatedly applied, csdled oid 
crofts, or on dry bottoms, where leaves of trees and fweet 
herbage have long been allowed to rot, or where die fame 
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fubftances have been carried down by ftreams> and Iodge4 
19 the valleys. The beft of thcfe are where the original 
foil is at the fame time firm and friable, and the bottom 
jopen and dry. 

Befides the above mentioned kinds of foil, a confiderable 
pait of the furface is covered with beds of peat earth, which 
have overwhelmed tlie original foil, and afliimed its place. 
Thefe are chiefly of two kinds, dae one generally of a mode- 
rate thicknefs, compofed folely of decayed vegetables, nou- 
rifhed by a cold watery foil, and damp atmofphere. As thofe 
vegetajblie^, which are nouriihed by a genial heat and kindly 
foil, are (]uickly fufceptible of the pt^trid fermentation, and in 
rotting fall into loam ; fo thofe that thrive in cold moiilure, 
have fomcthing in their nature, which, in a great meafure pre- 
ferves their form and bulk, even in decay ; and by the growth 
of one year above anpther, through the lapfe of time, in a 
neglected country, they accumulate into beds of this inflam« 
mable earth. Almoft all the tribe of Moffis^ (Mufci) and 
fome other coarfe aquatic plants, are of this nature ; and 
hence, perhaps, thofe accumulations have got the name of 
mofs. When thofe beds lie on low ground, where water 
ci^n carry particle^ pf heavy earth upon them, they are thus 
rendered lefs porous, axui produce a confiderable quantity of 
grafs \ when they are o|i rifing ground, heath (erica) and 
iL^trhzix (fcirpus cej^itofus ) aye the chief produftions. Some 
of thefe have been drained, pared, and (lumt, and produced 
pretty gopd crops of com and grafs. The other kind lies 
generally in plains or hollows among the eminences, and is 
generally of a great depth. It is evident that all of them, 
in former times, have been forefts of large trees ; fome of 
which having fallen down acrofs the water courfe, and inter- 
cepted whatever was brought ajong by the ftream, muft 
have formed daips ; which, ftopping the water, would con- 
vert the whole into a ftanding pool. In this manner the 
trees would die, as the ftanding water prevailed over their 
l^oots, and the whole foreft at length became proftrate. 

pyer thefe, mpfTes^ and a variety of aquatic herbage, have 
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grown, from age to age, till they are fwoln to great mafles 
of fpongjr matter} thefe are caUed Flows ox Flvw^mojfes i 
they are much more extenfive in this diftrit^, than the other, 
and in a country where coals abound, of very little ufe, nei- 
ther producing much efcuknt herbage, nor admitting cattle 
to go fafely in queft of it. At the fame time they may a)- 
moii: be faid to be irreclaimable. Only two methods have 
hitherto been propofcd for this purpofe ; the one is to lead 
fome broo)c to the place, and to float away the fpongy fu^• 
face, in the water, by cutting it into fragments with fpades. 
The bottom after being properly drained and cultivated, is 
capable of producing com or grafs. T^he other is to drain 
the whole fufficiently, to fmooth the furface by pairing, bur-« 
ning, &c. and then to give a thick top *dreiling of any kind 

. of heavy earth, fuch as fand, fmall gravel, er clay, and per«- 
haps clay is the beft. This foon covers the whole with ver- 
dure, and may be repeated from time to time, as occafioa 
requires; Jt is an improvement to ftir the furface by tum^ 
ing it with the plough, after it has. acquired folidity, fo as 
to mix and. incorporate the difierent kinds of earth. The 
firft niethod has not been pra^iifed in this country, except 
in the making of drains. The fecond has been followed in 
fome few inftanees, with confiderable fuccefs ; and there is 
the more encouragement to continue it, that when the moft 
barren clayey fubftance, dug at a great depth below the fur- 
face, in which all vegetables die while it lies in a mafs, when 

' fpread over the mofTy fubftance, will, in a year or two, pro- 
duce white clover and other fweet herbage *. But, alas ! 
What labour Would be fufficient to fubdue the fterility of 
fudh extenfive waftes ! the mofies of the middle ward beingi 
as nearly as can be computed, about 42,000 acres, which 
is almoft a third of the whole extent of the diftri£t. Spots 
occur on the lower ground, on which anothAkind of mofly 
earth ii found, formed by cold fprings, arifing on the fur^* 

* An Important diAfovery has been lately made, in a neighbQurin^ coun-« 
ty, with refpeA to the reclaiming of mofies ;-^ome notice of which fliali 
. l»e' takes in a future chapter. 

D 
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face, stod encouraging the growth of thofe plants> of which 
this kind of earth is compofed ; but tbefe are of very incon- 
liderable extent. 

Having now mentioned the dffiferent foils to be found in 
the fubdivifion of the county of which we are now treating. 
It may be proper, in order to give a better idea- of it, to take 
a more particular view. The higheft ridge <m the north fide 
rung along the eaftem extremity of Cambufnethan p^rifh, 
through the middle of dial of Shotts, where this ridge is 
pretty high and rocky, and thence through Bail Monkland 
pariih, declming a little as it proceeds weftwafd. In thefe 
three pariihes, particularly in that of Shotts, lies the greateft 
part of the ffwjes to be found on this fide the river. Much 
of the reft of the foil along this ridge is mooriih, coarfe, 
and wet. Alt of it, however, is not of fo bad a quality. 
Along the Galder, which divides the parifhes of Cambufne- 
'than and Shotts, tfiere'ie a traft of pretty good foil on both 
fides. Near the head of this ftream, it is light, fandy, or 
gravelly, and pretty dry ; farther down it becomes' a ftrong 
clay. Many fields in Eaft Monkland, though high, are to- 
lerably fertile ; fome inclined to fand, fome to clay, a confi- 
derable part is of a grey mooriih foil, and fome of a mixed 
nature. This tradl is interfperfed with fpots of pafture and 
marfhy meadow, feved annually for hay. The oppofite 
ridge, beginning on the parifh of Avondale, i3 a Continual 
tion of the billy range, which divides the parifhes of Douglas 
and Lefmahagow from Ayrfhire, and runs from Avondale, 
through Kilbride, Cambufl^ng and Garmumiock, to the 
county of RenfreXV". The wilds here are much more ex- 
tenfive than thofe on the north fide of the Clyde. Through 
a tradl of twelve miles long, and foiiietimes a confiderable 
breadth, there is fcarce any thing but mofles and benty or 
heathy paftuiW, very wet and coarfe ; a mixture here and 
there is fomewhat drier, and may be called green. The ara»- 
ble land of Avondale is but a fmall proportion of the whole-, 
lying in the lower part of the pariih. It is moftly of a gra- 
velly nature, and frequently encumbered with fprings arifing 
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on the furfaee. Many fields may be faid to be fertile, and 
particularly produce abundance of gopd grafe, when left tin- 
tilled. Above three-fourths of the pariOi of Kilbride are 
arable, the foils are various. On the S. E^ boundary is a 
free foil, lying upon an open hard rock, pretty fertile ^ more ' 
to the N. and W. it becomes a ftiff moift clay ; on the wefl: 
£de the foil is a happy mixture, and very produ£^ive. 
Through thefe two pariihes, coniiderable trades of level mea- 
dows are interiperfed among the cultivated fields ; on fome 
of them the fpret (juneus articulatus) prevails ; others, par-* 
ticularly thofe which have had the foil enriched by the over- 
flowings of fome neighbouring brook, producing abundance 
of fweet hay. The parifhes of Stonehoufe and Glasford, 
along the banks of the Avon, are moftly arable. The banks 
of this river, from its head, till it has paifed thofe parifhes, 
is deftitute of copfe wood ; and the country has a plain, 
but not unpleafant paftoral appearance. The foil is tolera- 
bly good. In Stonehoufe is a good deal of fandy foil, pret- 
ty dry, and of a pleafant improveable quality. In Glasford 
it is more frequently gravelly, moftly dry, but fprings fome^r 
times occurring. As the land recedes from the Avon, on 
both fides, the argilaceous bottom approaches nearer the fur- 
face, andi^is covered, either with a grey mooriih foil, or a 
foft earthy clay, frequently thin and moift. In the high part 
pf Glasford, there is a confiderable extent of mois. Jn all 
hollows among the high grounds, on both fides of the coun- 
ty, the common rulb (juneus conghmeratus) prevails very 
much. 

What part of the iniddle ward remains yet undefcribed, 
viz^ the lower part pf Cambufnethan, the pariflies of Pal- 
ziel, Bothwel, and Weft Monkland on the north fide of th^ 
Clyde, and thofe of Dalferf, Hamilton, and Blantire on the 
(buth fide, lie pleafantly iloping tov^ards the river on both 
fides. The length, along the banks, is upwards of twelve 
miles, and probably near half that in breadth, and is perhaps 
a traft not inferior in beauty to any other in Britain. At 
the head of this traft the banks of the Clyde have already 

D^ 
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expanded, and continue to open downward to its confiuence 
with the fouth Calder, admitting valleys of varied breadth 
along the fides of the river. Here aeain the fccne varies^ 
and bold banks, in the parifhes of Bothwel and Blantire^ 
hem it in on each fide. From thence they expand and con-* 
tradl alternately to the extremity of the county, ei^ibiting 
every where a beautiful variety. The fame great materials, 
('—flowing waters, winding valleys, and fwelling banks, form 
the ground-work of the landfcape, both above the falls and 
in the lower part of the county; but the finiihing of the 
pne is entirely different from that of the other. In the for- 
mer, nature appears in the elegant fimplicity of a handfome 
undrefs ; in the latter^ magnificently arrayed in her richeil: 
ornaments. The foil and climate feems to be much difpof-? 
ed to the growth pf wood, and fpontaneous copfe woods 
every where fringe the hanging banks. Befides the eftates 
bf great land-holders, much of the land is parcelled out in 
moderate and fmall properties. The induftry and judg- 
ment which fo many people of all ranks have exerted, to 
flielter their properties, and adorn their places of refidence, 
have difperfed, over tl^ face of the country, groupes of 
trees, appearing in a beautiml diforder, as if fcattered by 
the hand of chance. Numerous villages and hamlets con- 
tribute to enrich the fcenery. The labours of a number of 
hufbandmen, employed in the improvement of the fields, 
has produced a verdure which fmiles almoft perpetually in 
difleren^ comers, to whatever quarter the eye is turned. 
Orchards embofomed in woods, ftand all along the Clyde, 
by the foot of the rifing dopes : — thus that beautiful varie- 
ty, which the face of the country has received from the 
hand of nature, i$ every where heightened and improved *. 

The different kinds of foil, found in thi§ trzCty have been 
already enumerated. The valleys are very fertile, but bear 
a fmall proportion to the whole. Clay is the moft preva- 
lent foil, and a great deal of it is very produftive, with at- 

* Beautiet of a caft fomefvhat more romantic, on the banks of the infe*. 
rior rivers of Avon, S. N. and W. Calders, are frequent. 
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lentive culture md faypunblc feafons. Sandy and grarelly 
foils are rare. The loofe heaving (oil above mentioned, is to 
\k found in fome of the higher grounds, and is of the worft 
^quality, perhaps, of any. There are no mofles, except on 
4»t fide of the Weft ISIoxddand parifh which U^ fartheft 
from.tbe Clyde. In this pariih there i$ more fandy foil 
ihan in any other part of the traci. - But what proportion 
^ere may be of each of thefe kinds of foil, in a country fo 
diverfified, it is icarcely poffibic to form a judgment. 

The under ward is a very Umited diftri£l, but having the 
city of Glafgow fituated in it, a very important one. The 
banks of the Clyde, though abounding lefs in natural beau- 
ties than thofe above, are ftill more highly ornamented, be* 
ing planted all along with handfome villas, the Summer re- 
treats of the wealthy inhabitants of daigow, who, in their 
relaxations from bufineis, have highly improved a con&dera- 
ble part of this tra£t. A rocky eminence, called Dic^ 
tnountf oco&pies a part, of the. pariih of Cambuflang. The 
foil upon and around it is light and ftony $ that of the reft 
of the pariih is moilly day, excepting that border which 
}ies along the Clyde. The foil of Carmunnock pariih is 
much the (ame with that of Cambuflang, but leis improved 
by culture ; and as the iiril does not approach the Clyde, the 
rich foil along the river is wanting. But the fame ridge of 
hard rock runs through it, and is, in fome places, almoft def- 
titute of foil. The higher part of Rutherglen pariih is 
f:lay; the lower is either fandy, or rich valley ground, 
along the fide of the river. Except a little day on a rifing 
ground, the pariih of Govan is fand, originally of a very 
poor quality, but now highly improved, and moiUy by th« 
prefent race of inhabitants, whofe local iituation fumiihes 
them, not only eafy accefs to the dung- of Glafgow, but 
ftrong motives to apply it. 

It was here that the late Mr. Crofs, iheriiF-dcpute of the 
county, about 40 years ago> made his experiments in TuU's 
fyftem of horfe-hoeing hufbandry, and cxt)pping continual- 
ly without manure. This he purfucd with great pcrfevc- 
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ranee, and at length was convinced, that the land required 
to be recruited from time t6 time. He was a man of great 
judgment and attention ; and is allowed to have been tha 
firft who roufed that fpirit of improvement in the neighs 
bourhood, which has fince been fo fuccefsfully exercifed. 
The barony of Glafgow is wonderfully diverfified; the 
haughs (valleys) of Dalmamock, &c. are fertile to a pro* 
verb* The north fide of the parifh rifes in knolls, the tops 
of which are frequently hard and ftiff, the bottoms wet and 
fp9ngy« In, many places the foil originally has been but in- 
different, but its fsiults are much corre£^ed by an uncom- 
mon degree of culture, to which the local fituation gives 
great encouragement. The middle of Calder parifh is bar- 
ren, moifl, and moorifh ; around the o^tfide is a great deal 
of good foil, moflly light, and pretty dry. 

Having now traverfed the furface of the county, this ar-, 
ticic may be concluded, with a few general obfervations. 
Land in the fame parallel, other circumflances being nearly 
(imilar, is always more valuable, in proportion to the com- 
parative lownefs of its fituation ; thus, for example, land on 
the elevated fields of Avondale and Kilbride on the one fkle, 
and of Cambufnethan and Shotts on the other, are propor- 
tionally lefs valuable than fuch as lie in the low tra£k be- , 
tvtreen them, infomuch as they are higher fituated; the 
quality of the herbage being lefs fucCulent and nourifhing, 
and the repn>du£):ion flower, when in grafs, and the grain 
lefs plump and perfe£l:ly ripened, and the harvefl later, 
when in corn. The fame thing holds good in every other 
parallel through the county. The natureof th^ bottom oir 
under fbratum has the fame kind of influence as the elevat 
tion ; moifl fweating bottoms producing grain of inferior 
quality, and ripening late. Thefe obfervations, feemtngly 
fo trite and obvious, might have been avoided, had it not 
been for what follows. The arable land along the Clyde, 
above the falls, feems to be fuperior to any in the lower 
part of thie county ; not only to thofe fields, nearly on the 
fam^ level, qji the ridges of the country, but exceeding, in 
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teal intrinfic fertility, the fine low grounds which are 406 
or 500 feet lefs elevated. The meadows or valleys of the 
former, by the river fide, are croj^d and left in grafs, for 
a few years alternately, and without receiving any ntanure, 
continue to yield 2d>undant hanrefts. The uplands, when 
properly freed of weeds, are very produ£live, with half the 
manure which is found neceflary in the lower part of the 
county ; and the harvefts are generally earlier. One ckr-i 
cumflance, however^ tends greatly to diminifh the difference 
of the comparative value of land in thefe difiereat diftridis; 
The fpring, but more efpeciaUy the autumnal frofts, are 
more frequent, and more intenfe, in the upper country thait 
m the lower. Thofe calamitous mHdews, (bmetimes, iit 
the mondi of Auguft, fall down from the fides of the moun^ 
tains, condenfe at the bottom, and fweep flowly along the 
vaUeys of the upper ward, blafting the harveft wherever 
they come; while the opener country below, perhaps 
efcapes, and the com ripens flowly to a tolerable harveft. 
Such frofts are faid to be mofe frequent thefe laft 30 yeait 
than formerly, and particularly fince 1782. The narrower 
the valleys, their cfk£ts are more feverely felt; fo that 
among the thick cluttered hills, near the upper extremity o£ 
the county, tillage is almoft abandoned. 

Sect. 5.— Af/wra//. 

As the bowels of the earth are fometimesr not lefs pro^ 
d[u£live than its foil, and contribute confiderably to the 
value of the land ; and as the working of mines has im- 
portant effects on the cukure of the furface, fome account 
of the mineral fttata feems to be entitled to a plaoe in this 
report. 

Pai&ng the earthy fubftances, which lie immediately 
under the foil, the firft thing which attra£ts attention is 
the rock. This is of three general clafles, namely, the 
Sand Storuj or Free Stoney^-'Limey — and the Hard Rock, 
kpown in this country by the name of IFbin. Each of 
thefe is of feveral different qualities and appearances, and 
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may be ranked under yarioud fubdiTifions ; but it ivill not 
be neceffary for the prefent purpofe^ to take up fo mvtcb 
room in this report^ as the mentioning^ of all thefe fubdtvi^ 
fions would require. 

From the lower extremity of fhe county upwards^ to 
above the falls of the ifiter, fbmc kind of free ftone is Ac 
moft general rock ; ncrerthelefs, difierent ridges of whin 
run silong through the heights, on both fides, appearing 
fbmetimes on the furface, by which thefe ridges may be 
traced from the rocky mountains doinhiward, through, the 
whole extent of the county. The free ffone is continued 
probably through all the plainer parts of the country, but 
the regularity , of the ftrata is frequently interrupted, and! 
one edge funk deep, while the other is raifed. It is foundi 
all along the river and the dreams which fall into it, fre^ 
quently approaching near the fufface^ and is much ufed 
in building. 

Lime lies in the fame tra£l of country as the free ftone^ 
but is only founds near the furface, in places which are 
fomewhat elevated, after the free ftone, and many of the 
flrata below it, to be after mentioned, have fkirted out 
at the furface, and are no longer found. It is moft fre^ 
quent on the fouth fide of the river, viz. in the parifhes of 
Kilbride, Avondale, Glasford, Stonehoufe, Lefmahagow^ 
Douglas, and the higher part of Hamilton ; on the north 
fide it i^ found in Gamwath and Carluke parifhes. Both 
thofe kinds of rock lie in a pofition nearly horizontal* 

The great body of whin rock is in the upper parik of the 
county, ftanding in perpendicular columns or thin laminx 
on edge. It is moftly fo in the lower ridges ; but there 
are inftances of it lying horizontally, like the free ftone 
and lime. It is of a clofe texture, and compofed of very 
minute particles. Whether it be, as fome have fuppofed^ 
the lava of ancient volcanos, or whatever have been itt 
origin, it differs widely in its nature from free ftone ; and 
this difierence may probably be the caiife of the difference 
in the fertility of the foil between the upper and lower 
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ipatts of the county, above noted. The mod folid bodiei, 
after they ceafe to increafe, tend, lefs or more, towards 
4ifiblation. Even thofe hard rocks exfoliate ; and where- 
ever the decompofed matter lodges, its fertility is ihown, 
iby th^ deep verdure which arifes; whereas reduced free 
fione ihows no fynxptoms of fertility. It is reafonable 
therefore to- expedl, that the foil, with which different 
caufes mud have contributed to mix a great deal of the 
former, (hould be more fertile tb^n that which has always 
a confiderable mixture of the latter. 

Under the free ftoqe lies the coal, for which Clydefdale 
is celebrated. A number of thin ftrata, or feams, as they 
.are generally called, of this valuable foi&l, lie above/that 
which is generally called, around the city of Glafgow, the 
upper coal; becaufe it is the firft that i$ found worth dig« 
ging, to any extent. This ftratuih is compofed entirely 
^cf what is called rmgh coal in Scotland, except a fmall 
part near the middle of it, ot the kind called Jplint. idljt 
About 16 pr 17 fathoms u^der this, lies the ell coal, fo 
called, becaufe it was firft found of this thicknefs, but it is 
frequently from 4 to 6 feet thick. It is compofed of two 
ikinds, called yplk and cherry coal, with fometimes a part- 
ing of iplint, and fometimes not. Thi^ is a fine caking 
jceal, or what is called in England, a clofe j^uming coal> 
and is much efteemed for the blackfmith's forge, ^dly, ^^ 
from 10 to 17 fathoms below the laft, lies the feam, cal- 
led the main coaly fo called from its pofleffing all the good 
^qualities found in any of the other ftrata in the co}mty. It 
.contains rough coal, Jplint, and parrots or jet coqI^ and is 
preferred, by the confumers, to all the others, as tlie moft 
profitable. Its thicknefs i^ from 3^ to 9 feet. Some- 
times a thin bed of ftone is found about the middle of 
the feam^and the whole thicknefs is 10 feet. 4/^/^9 ^~ 
bout 13 or 14 fathoms lower, lies the humph coal. It con- 
Cfts of yolk and rough coal, with a thin parting oi J^littt. 
In feme places it is without the fplint, and unworkable, 
being much interlaced with thin laminas of (lone, and a 
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kind of petrified Mack clay, called blatfe. ^My, Belpw 
the humph coal lies the bard coal^ fometimes at 14 fa-' 
thorns diftant. It confifts folely of fplint'and parrot coal, 
and is found to be the beft in the county for the fmelting 
of iron. It is alfo very good for family ufe. 6thlyy At 
a fathom and one half lower, is found the foji coal, horn 
30 inches to 6 feet thick. It is compofed of the rough, 
yolk, and cherry coals, cakes, much in burning, and is 
efteemed a good coal foir the blackfmith'^ forge, ^thfy, 
About 13 or 14 fathoms below this, lies a coal, called, 
about Glafgow, the four milk coak As it burns flowly, 
and aSbrds but a weak heat, it is what the miners call a 
lean coal, and has therefore been but little wrought. 
There are a nun)ber of thin ieams of coal under die four 
milk coal, all of a lean quality, and generally much inter- 
laced with Iamin% of ftone, blaife, or fhiver. Under th^ 
laft mentioned have been found feyeral ftrata of excellent 
lime ; and more of the thin feams of coal again have been 
difcovered under the lime 5 but all of them, which have 
yet been tried, are of a lean quality. The lime found 
near the furface, on the elevated grounds, is fuppofed to 
be a continuation of fome jone or other of the kft men- 
tioned ftrata found under the coal, which, in the courfe 
of their natural rife, have come within reach, in the places 
where the fuperincumbent ftrata of coal, and all its accom- 
panying foiSlis, did not exift ; as lime, worth the working, 
has never yet been difcovered above thofe coal ftrata, not 
in any place till after all the valuable known feams of coal 
had ikirted out at the furface : and any co^l, which has been 
found under the furface lime, is of the fame lean quality 
with that which Kes under the deep buried ftrata of lime, 

'^rhe above is the number and order bf the coal ftrata, 
every where along the Clyde, where they are entire. How- 
ever, this is not always the cafe. All the mineral ftrata 
lie inclining towards the river on both fides, generally 
fomewhat obliquely, and with' various degrees and direc-- 
tions of declivity, rifing, as they recede from it, till they 
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ftirt, OTf as it is exprefled by miners, crop out, one after 
another; fo that the fir(t coal which is found in fomc 
places, is perh^s the third or fourth in the above mention- 
ed order. Thefe are diftinguifhed by the name of the 
Clyde ftrata, or feams of coal, and not only lie along the 
fides of that river, through all the jilain country, but 
branch out lefs or more along th^ principal ftreams, on 
feme bf them, to ^ gteat extent -, lying in the thinly inha- 
bited parts, almoft untouched, and afibrding the public the 
profpe£^ of an almoft iiiexhauftible fund^ of filel, vbeii« 
ever the jprojefted canal . fliall take place. Befides thefe» 
there are other feanis of coal in the county, of $i fome^ 
what different nature. In the parifli of Shotts^ a fine yolk 
coal is wrought, refembling the Coal found upon the fide$ 
of the Forth, and fup|x)fed to be a continuatiori of one c»f * 
the fame ftrata. Upon the fides of the. Douglas river are 
extenfive coaleries, which fupply fome of the .more fouth- 
erly provinces, whete this fuel is .wanting. The coal hero 
is alio fimilar to that on the Forth. On the S. W.. boun- 
dary of the county is c6al of the famfs quality with that 
wrought on the coaft of Ayrfhire. It crops out at the 
furface about the middle of Avondale parifh. 

There arjs ftill fome other variations in the coal ftrata, 
which merit attention* Near the northern boundary of 
-the county, a fpecies is. found, diftinguiihed by the name 
<>f the h/ind co^lj from its burning ijvith intenfe heat witb- 
put flame: Tbis muft nq doubt have been deprived of 
its fixed ah*, by means of fubterraifeou^ fire; It is ufi^d 
for the fame purpofes ^i coke,. and even prefprn^d to coke 
artificially made, its effluvia being ftill lefs offenfive. The 
blind coal is always found under a covering of horizontal 
whin ; and when the famie feam is traced^- till it comes 
under the free ftone. rock, its qualities are entirely chang- 
ed, and it becomes^ in every refpe<^i the common pit coal *i 
Another fpecies of coal, the qualities of which are dire£ily 

■ ■ . ■ . ' m ■ . .1 I I . I . !■ ■ i» 

* Ihe blind coal found in Ayrfliire, in the niighbouziiood of Kilmar- 
naoky is £iii net to be covered with whiD, but fcbiilua. 
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oppofite to thofe of the hft, is found in different parts ol 
the county y it is here called the candle caai^ or light coalf\ 
»nd is £iid to be the parrot 6t jet cbal of the third feam, 
in the above enumeration, divefted of the other kinds' 
^hich accompany it, when the feam is complete. But 
when this is found alone, it feems 16 be ftill more exqul- 
fitely inflammable \ it takes flame the moment it is brought 
in €onta£k with the fire, and a {mall fragment of it may 
be carried about in the hand, like a flambeau^ and conti^ 
ntte for a long time to ^ve a vivid light* 

Iron is another mineral which abounds in this county^ 
It is got only in a petrified ftate^ what is called die ore 
Hot having yet been difcoverddj m fuch quantities, as ta 
attra£l the attention of the miner. The iron ftone is ei-« 
ther found in beds of unconnected balls, or in a continu-* 
6m^ rocky ftratum. The balls are the richeft. Iron ftone 
is found in the fame tra£b of country as the coal, and isr 
the conftant concomitant >of that foflil, many beds lying 
between the diflerent feams of coal \ and, it is faid, die beft 
lies over the fifth feam, called the hard coal. Works l&ve 
been eftabliihed, for extif^£ting iron, in three dijQetent places 
of the county. Although* hone of diem yet have made mal- 
leable iron, the metal is not only extracted in it» firft ma- 
nufactured ftate, called pig iron, but moulded into varioua 
forms for many different purpofes *. 

Among the mountains, near die fouthem extremity of 
the county, are the well known lead mines belonging to^ 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Hopetoun. In the fame neigh-i' 
bourhood, a vein of copper ore was found, and fome attempts 
made to work it, but without fuccefe. Here alfo a veinP 
of antimony has been lately difcovered j how it may turn^ 
out is not yet known. There, are abundant quarries of 
excellent flate among thefe mountains; but the diftance from' 
the populous parts of the country is fo great, there is no 

encouragement to work them to any confiderable extent. 

"■ — ■ — _---—————————_—_ — _ J . 

* At one of the iron works, Come progrefs towards making maileabie 
iron h>»s been made. A forge is ere^ed, and the iron brought to that ftagft 
called bto9ms4 
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jLiftiie is ttftd ekher as manure for the land, for the pur- 
poles of building, or as a flux in the fmeltiiig of iron. Twe 
hundred aikl fi xty la1>ourei^8 are employed in the difierene 
lime cpiarnesj and lime is raifed annually t6 the value of a« 
bout 1 2,$od(. About 2000 peo(]4e are employed about the 
coal mines, and the quantity of coals produced Annually, - 
ii abottt 7^5,000 tons : i 00,000 tons of thefe are exported 
down the river, and eaftward along the dattal 1 36,000 tons 
:k confumed in the kon #otks i a quantity, iifhich caiiitot 
be afcertaiiied, goes away by land carriage, to other counties^ 
the reft atte tcmfumed cither in the odier nfanufaAures of 
die coutity, or for family ufe* The three iron works ent«^ 
ploy, in mining iron ftone, and extri^ng the metals about 
500 hands, and produce aBoitt 3,666 t6ns of pig iron an** 
nually. The produce of the lead mines is difierent^ in di& 
ferent years, varying frcmi 18,600 io 50,000 bars of lead^ 
according to the fucceis of the difcovery. The number 
6f inhabitants in the village of Leadhills> is from ieoo t»' 
1300, all of them either a^ually employed in the miixes^ 
dr depending on the produce of them for fupport. 

Thus the hbour of about 4000 * people in the mhies of' 
-fliis county, produces the following revenue : 

Ifime, « - - - - ^ Ij, 12^^00 
76^,006 torn of coals, at 4s. per ton, * 153,000 
^,600 tons of pig iron, at 61. los. per ton, » 23^409 
34,006 bars of lead,- fuppofing the average 
between the extremes, at il. per bar, - 34,000 

L. 222,900^ 

There are a gteat many lakes in different parts of the 
county, none of ^hich are fo remarkable for extent, or any 

* Beii<iet the drduiary ininers and workers at famacet, Ac. a number tfl 
other people are incideoully empldyed, fuch as^ artificers, in making ma- 
chinery, labourers, upon difcoTcries and other extra works, carters, m br iog- 
Usg materials to band, Ac 
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circumftance attending them« as to merit a particular de^ 
fcription ; and an enumeration of the whole would be tedir 
ous ;ind uninterefting. All of them Contain fome^ kinds of 
Bih, fuch as trout, pike, or perch, &c. and are fometimed 
reforted to by anglers ; but the quantity of iofod thus ob» 
tained is inconfiderable. 

• • • . • 

The Clyde and its tributary dreams make the principal 
figure under the article.of water* The in^in fource of th^ 
river riies in the ridge of mountains; which feparate the 
cpimty from that of Dumfries. It is there called the 
Daer, and flows for feveral miles under that name^ till it ift 
joined by a little brook^t Chilled the Clyde, and frpm thence 
downward, has always the name of the Clyde* The princi* 
pal ftreams, by which it is joined in its courife, are the J)t^ 
xunten, the Douglas, the Nethan, the Avon, and the Weft 
Caldier^ on the fputh fide ; the Medwain, the Moufe, the 
feuth and north Calders, and the Kelvin, which divides the 
county from Dumbartonflure, on the nordi iidq. 

The river is navigable only to Glafgqw., ^ftct whlch^ 
befides a number of com and other mills, it drives the ma* 
diinery of two large cotton fpinning works, at {^^nark and 
Blantire. In great rains, particuhuly thefe which come 
from the.S. £., it is fometimes fwpln to a( great height, and 
does confiderable damage, more efpechdly in Autumn, whea 
the crops on the ys^Ueys by the river fijde are fwept away, or 
much injured. The higheft land flood remembered was 
that of the I2th of March 1782, when the river rofe from 
16 to 24 feet above the level of low water, according to t|ie 
cxp^nfit>n or contradion of the banks in different places.' 
In fome places, the valleys have lately been fenced againft 
inundations, by floping banks of eanh faced with grafly 
turf. 

Mdft kinds of fifli, which* are found in the other rivers in 
Scotland, are alfo found in the Clyde, particularly the faU 
mon. But though the river, from the foot of the lowed 
fall to Glafgow, runs, for abbut 20 miles, mbftly on a bed 
of fine gravel, abounding with flioals and propet fpawning 
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pbces for that fifli, and the fmall riyers alfo affording manj 
jplaces for the fame purpofe ; there are perhaps few rivers 
of the fame (ize lefs (locked with faknon. This is probablf 
owing to the populoufnefs of the country. Since the mdre 
liumerous the population, there is likely to |)e the fnoae 
people^ in prc^rtion to the number of filh, difpofed (o de- 
firoy them, at improper feafon^, ^d confequently the do- 
ftru£^ion is greater. The £ih are not only improperly asi4 
iwaftf fully deilroyed at the time of fpawning, when many 
Ithoufands perifh at one blow, but through the Spring and 
Sunmiery niimbers.of thoughtlefs people fwariTi along the 
jfides of the river, angling, and kill more fry^ a( three or 
four inches long, in one day, than all the grpiyn fi(h caught 
in a feafon* It is probable that, if this wa^e could be check- 
ed, the river would foon become a cpniGdqrable fource of 
food and i^enue to the inhabitants. The proprietors of 
the fifheries on the Tweed, have entered ii^tp an afTociatioQ 
for improving them, by preventing all fjfhing at improper 
feafons, which, it is faid, has had a very gppd ttlcSt. If 
in concerned ii\ the. fifheries of the Clyde wovild copcnr 
in adopting fimilar meafures, and not only put a (top to 
all illegal fifliing, but abftain themfelves, for a year or ^wo, 
from the moft fevere ufe of their rights, fuch as taking (al- 
mon in draught net^and.cruives, it is probable the river 
would yield twenty times the quantity of fiih which it 4< 
atprefent. 
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CHAPTEIl II. 

^fff ^nation of the yearly rent of this coipnty, in SeoM 

^ money^ eftablifteijd by the treaty of Uimn between the 

two aacieiit kingdcHns, as a rule by which the lai|d tai^ an^ 

adier afleffinents are proportioBedi is as follows : 



i Carljake parifli^ - • 


Ii.<$O0t 14 1 


a Lanatlc^ ' • - 


^^217 p 10 


3 Car^atrs^ ^ . « 


2150 


4 Camw^thy ^ « , . 


4978 19 4 


5 Dunfyre, - •• ;• 


1450 


6 DolphinttMiy -» •• 


850 


7 Walfton, - • 


1233 p 


SBigpir, - - 


3323 6 6 


9 Libertont 't • - - 


2501 8 


10 Lamington^ - « - 


2600 


II Coulter> - * - 


1600 2 


12 Crawford, * - - 


5813 " 4 


13 Crawfordjohn, *• - 


2360 6 i 


14 Douglas, - - . - 


5100 6 5 


15 Roberton and Wiftown, united. 


2o66 6 8 


16 Simontoun, 


838 


17 Covington, • ^ b. 


1333 


1 8 Pettinain, - - . 


1570 8 


19 Carnlichael, ^ . . 


2246 7 4 


20 Lefifnahagow, . ^ . 


9907 


ai Dalferf, ^ - 


3320 


22 Stonehoufe, - - • 


2721 I 4 


23 Glasford, - ,. « « 


2653 3 iP 


24 Avondale, - r 


7656 14 2 


25 Hamilton, - ... 


9389 7 5 


26 Blantyre, 


1684 II 4 


27 Kilbryde, - - - - 


7679 I 10 



parry over, L. 97,244 17 | 



6558 





t^ 


1232 


'9 


10 


540O 


2 





73^9 


16 


4 


3^35 


17 


16 


6481 


9 


10 


6821 


18 


4 


laoo 








925 








1650 


10 





4702 


18 


7 


13002 


9 


6 


6272 


16 


8 
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Brought forward, L. 97,244 17 x 

28 Shotts, - - - 

29 Dalziel, . - - - 

30 Cambufn^than, 
. 31 Bothwel, - - 

32 Cambuflangj -» -. - 

33 Old Monkland, ,. * •* - 

34 New Monkland, *- 

35 Rutherglen, *. - * - 

36 Part of Cathcart, 

37 Carmunnock, - - * 

38 Govan, - - * * 

39 Barony of Glafgow, - * 

40 Caider, - « - - 

Total, L.i62|ii8 16 10 

Sect', i .—EJlates and iheir Management. 

*rhc property of the above is divided in the following 
tnanner : 
1^, The moft confideratDle land proprie-- 

tors, who hold eftates, the valuation of 

the leaft of which is upwards of 2000 L, 

tire 1 1 in number, and the amount df 

their valuation is - - L. 48,374 b o 

2rf, The proprietors, who hold eftates va- 
lued from 2cool. to 1000 L, arc 15 

in number, and the ampunt of their 

Valuation is ^ - - t9>433 3 C 

2^, There are 39 proprietors, who hold 

eftates valued at between loool. and 

400 h, and their valuation amounts to 24,598 II # 
4/A, There are 138 proprietors holding 

lands valued from 400 1. to 1 00 1., whofe 

valuation amounts to - •» ^4,008 9 6 

Carryover, L. 116,414 4 % 

F 
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^Brought forward, L.ii6>4i4 4 ^ 
^, Thofc who hold jMPoperties.below the 

valuation of 100 1. are very numeroiw, 
. beiitg near to poa, and the whole a£ 

tbdf valuation is^ -^ - 35>^S^ ^ o 

^, The lands- belonging to buv ghs> anc^ 
. other foci^ties akid bodies covporat^, or 

dedicated to the Aipport of hofpitals,. 

&€.> the valuatioa o£ which amounts 

tO' - - • ., ' 10^052 6 8' 

Total,. L. 162,118 16 10 

The Fandi comprehended under the three firft clafles of 
llic above enumeration, are generally either the property of 
families of a conflderable ftandihg in the county, or are 
parts of the eftates of fome of the great landholders of the 
neighbouring counties, and being for the moft part under 
entail,, remain in the poiSeffion of the fame race of proprie- 
tors,^ while that race continues. This, however, is not uni- 
verfally tiie. cafe : fome are free of entail^ and lands to a 
confiderable value, included in thefe clafles, have been late- 
ly in the market. 

The lands comprehended in^ the fourth and fifth clafles 
are more feldom under entail, and do not often continue 
many ages in the fame family v particularly in the more po- 
pulous parts of the county, where the wealth gained by 
commerce or manufafture is frequently laid out in the 
purchafe of land j and the buyer and feller exchange em-* 
<|ployment$. 

Jlfdw/jgwi^«/.— Upwards of threq-fourths of the furfacc 
extent of the county is the property of great landholders. 
Thofe who have the greateft part of their eftates within 
this county, have country tefidences in it, which they ge- 
nerally occupy at leaft for a part of the year. Part of die 
lands round their habitations is cultivated under their di- 
rection \ and much of it has been greatly improved, in the 
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ADOUtfe of die laft 40 years* Many hare extended their im«- 
provements ftill wider, efpeciaUy in fhekering and adorns 
ing their eftates, bj indofing and planting. One gentle^ 
man, Andrew Stirling, Efq, •of Drumpellier, who, by poxy- 
chafes moftly recent, has become a great landholder, has 
highly diftinguiflied hinrfelf as an improver. Bred in the 
<x>mmercial line, he has carried the enterptifing fpiritrof 
that profeffion into all his tranfa£Hon$ «s a landholder 9 
and though his purcfiafes, prdbaHy, were chiefly made with 
a view to coal, in the difcovery and working of whicli he 
Ixas been very fuccefsfol, he lias been no left attentive to 
the improvement of die furface, and, by a well condufted 
couyfe of lnd^ftry, has given fnch an addition of fertility 
to an extenfive tra£):, that a perfon who had not feen it for 
1x0 years, if brought on it now, would {dnxxly believe it 
was the fame country. Others might be fignalized on the 
lame account; fuch as Major Gen. Sir James Stewart 
Denfaohn of Coltnefs, who, by uncon;tmon exertions, has 
made valuable improvements on a confiderable extent of 
land> naturally very unpromifing. Hie fame may be faid 
of Walter Campbel of Shawfield, Ei^* But Ac bufinefs of 
jthis work is to give a general defcription of the ftate of the 
county, rather than to celebrate the conduct of individuals ; 
and it is lioped, that what is faid of the gentlemen mention- 
^ed, will not be fuppofed to depreciate the iinerits of jthofe 
^w4io are not. 

A <»nfiderable extent of inclofed land on the diflferent 
dilates is kept njoftly in gr^fs, and let out from year to year 
in pafture, it being broken up only for a few crops of com, 
at diftant periods, and again fown out with grafs feeds. 
But the greateft part is rented upon leafes to hjifbandmen ; 
and the right of pofleffion i^ fecured to them and their heirs 
by an old ftatute^ although the land fhould change its pro* 
friebot, (o long as the kafe lafts. 

The proprietors of fmall eftates, fuch as thofe of the fifth, 
^nd many of thofe of the fourth clafs, frequently cultivate 
the whole or a confiderable part of their own lands 5 and 
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much of the improvement of the county is owing to theic 
efforts and example ; fo that a perfon pafling through it 
hay np difficuhy of diftihguif^ing thofe parts which are <U- 
vided into fmall properties^ from thofe which ;ire not. 

There 18 no inftance, known to the writer, of lands bcr 
ing held, in this county, by any other tenure than tha^ 
which is common to Scotland, by the cuftom of which the 
feudal fyftem is ftjU followed \n the cqnveyai^ce of landed 
property, According to this fyftem, the fovereign is underr 
ftood to be the fole lord of aU the foil, minerals, and wa-r 
ters, pofTefled by his fubjefts. from him alone, therefore, 
the legal right pf enjoying the property of land is fuppofe4 
to be derived ^ and cer^in ^nnua{ acknowledgements arc 
due to him in return *. This right muft be rei^ewed upon 
every fucceilion, whether of an heir or a purchafer, and ^ 
fixed fine paid. The' landholder, thus inyefte:d by royal 
charter, is pofTefled of a certain emanation of the fame for 
vereignty proportioned to the e:!j:tent of his domains f, and 
can give charters to others, to hold {\j^ch parts of them of 
him, in the fame ix\anner as he holds of the fpvere^n, an4 
upon fuch conditions as he thinks proper ; an4 thefe agaix| 
can parcel out what they have thus acquired, in the fame 
manner ; and fo on. But it ought here to be underflood, 
that when lands are fold, the purchafer may either hol4 
of the feller, pir of the perfon of whom the felJeT held, ac-* 
cording to the agreement between the parties. 

In all cafes, he who conveys is called the Juperior^ and 
jhofe who receive the conveyance the vajfals. The annual 
quit-rent paid by the vafTal to the fuperior is called feu i 

* Some lands are held of the heir-apparent of the crown, hut the nature 
f f the tenure is the fame. 

f It having heen fuppofed that the authority which the harons had OTei* 
their ▼ulfals, had, ^ the rebellion 1745, brought numbers to the field 
againfl government, contrary to their inclination, an a(St of parliament paf- 
Ifcd in the year 1748, which, without overturning the feudal fyftem, broke 
its force, and reduped this deputed iovereignty to a fhadow. 
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iuid the fines upon fuccefiions cafualties. Lands held by 
charters immediately from the foverrign, are called ^r/f- 
holds.i and thofe conveyed by fubjed fuperiors, bafe holdings. 
Thofe only who hold their lands by the firft kind of tenure, 
can be ete£bors of a reprefentative of the county in the houfe 
of commons ; and except only in a few inftances of char- 
ters of an old date, to which this right is fpecially annex-* 
ed *» the extent of valuation muft be 400 L, to give th^ 
qualification for this privilege. As noblemen who, either 
fitting or being reprefented in the upper houfe, are cxclud- 
jcd from interfering in the ele^ions of the commons, hold 
lands, in this county, to the amount pf 34,000 1, of valua-^ 
tion, and as thofe of the fourth, fifth, and fixth clafles, with 
all the bafe holdings which may be in the three fird clafles^ 
are alfo out of the queftion, neither the number of cltGtan^ 
ikor the land they reprefent, can be confiderable. 

The unwieldy and artificial manner of fecuring and 
transferring landed property, according to the feudal fyftem^ 
as aboire defcribed; the- frequent renewal and repetition of 
deeds and writings of diflerent names and diftin£lions; 
and all the various formalities requifite, have rendered the 
aid of men learned in the law indifpenfable. The employ- 
ment of thefe increafmg as the commerce and wealth of 
the country increrfcd, has occafioned an increafe of their 
numbers : and the increafe of numbers, agaiii, has whetted 
their ingenuity to enlarge the employment, in which they 
have been abundatitly fuccefsful. They are now become a 
powerful corporation, whofe head is. in the capital, and its 
members extended over the kingdom. Having, by fuch 
means, accoippanicd with great profeilional habits of induf- 
try and acutenefs, become neceffary on all occafions, they 
come in with the proprietors and cultivators of land, for a 
goodly (hare of tie produce, without either direfting the 
improvements or atffifting the labours of cultivation. 

wi ■ ■ " -- 

* C^ed Rftourt on a fort^ ibillingt land of old extent. 
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i rpHE ImiUingB of a country, next to the fond, wit fS^ 

« ^ kaft periifaable wealth of ^ oomiminity ; and while tibe 

latter famiihes fu^^ort, the fonner affords iheker and ao^ 
commodadon to the tohabitants. It feems only in this view 
diat buildingf can obtain a part in a work ci this nature i 
for though the magnificence of die buildings (hows di(| 
nrealth and gr»ideiir of a people, and the fymmetry of tli^ 
archite&ure the refinement of their tafte, neidier of tUefe 
have any conncftioii with theit fldll and diligence m agrt* 
\ , culture; nor i$ it to be eiqpe£bed, that the judgment of a plak 

\ agriculturift ihould be fo much formed upon the models of 

!' Greece and Rome, as to give a critical defcripdon of them^ 

f and it is beliened fuch a digreffion \Myttid not be expefied, 

aor perhaps relifiied, by die moft part of readers, if it weit; 
;»ttempted. It will be fufficient, therefore, juft to msdse 
yncntion of the diflefent kinds of buildings ; fudi as, i^, Pub;- 
ik buildings ; 24j The refidences of the opulent ; 34^ The 
houfes occupied hy thofe who are fupported by their own 
* labour ; nuddng, as we go along, what remarks may* occuTi 

which bear any relation to the cultivation ctf the country. ' 



Sect, Ur-PMic BuUtfyigs. 

Public buildings again may be divided into tfaiee chtifesi 
according to the purpofes for which they ^are intended $ xfij 
Porinftrudionandconfultation; :^^ For corredion; 3i^Fcs 
the reception of the difeafed and indigett^-r-rThe molt con? 
iiderable of the firft clafs, are the buildings of the Uxiivct- 
(ity of Glafgow, (in which a correfpondept regrets that diere 
is no inftittttion for agricultural inftrqfiion) and the <fif" 
ferent churches, &c. in the county. S|. Mungo^s chuxrh| 
in Glafgow, is the only edifice of the ancient Gothic archi- 
teSurCi which remains entire and in ufc. The othei 
churches in the county, of an old ftancjing, arc generally 
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Hfirj hbmely piks. The more modem ones ate better iHiilt ; 
zr^d matijr of them being funxifhed irith fpnresi befidea their 
]^cindpal^ purpofe,. diverfify the fceBefy, and heighten th9 
beaiit7 of die country. 

With refped 10 the fecond claik of buildingt^ the difie- 
tent prifcxoa, as weU aa all dbe odber priibaQs cf Britaitr, wei^ 
certainly intended prioeipally £(x corred^ioki ; but it ka$ 
been much. q«cfBonfri horu^ far they have anfwei;^d tlus h* 
ttttary purpo&. A hi^^y benevolent and eniigbtened cha* 
raAer^ the late celebrated Mr. Howard, ftood ford^ and re« 
commended^, as an amendment^ to commit offimder s t6 foli- 
tary confinetnient, vhere, in tfaepiivation of lenEiptatioflr Mid 
amufemeni:, while they laboured for dieir fiipport, feriousr 
Noughts might take place, and qperate reformadoa. Thia 
kas been tried in. the city of Glafgow, an account of which 
IS given inf the following extorasf^ fronr Sir John Sinclair's 
Statiftical Account of Scotland, V(A. V.j page 514. 
<< Thb iniitkutionr waa hcg\m i» the year 1789, when, in 
i* order to try the e&£b of folitary confinement and la- 
<< hour, fome buildanga belonging to die city, and formerly 
u ufed as granariea^were fitted up as feparate cells, for die 
^< reception of perfons guilty ai crimes meriting fuch pu- 
<< nifliment. Thefe have been gradaaUy increafed to the 
^ number of 64^ where the priibners are kept feparate 
^ from one another, and entployed in lucfa labour as they 
<< can perform, under the management of a keeper, and 
^ under die dite^ion of a committee of coimcil, who in* 
*'< quire into the keeper's management, kc The members 
^( of the town council, alfo, in rotation, are appointed to 
<< vifit, not only this,, but the prilbns and cells near the hoC- 
<< pital,^ (mce every week, and report whatever appears to 
f* them to be proper either to be re^ified or altered. The 
<< keeper has a record of the fentences on which each pri- 
f* foner b confined— keeps an exa£t account of the wages 
f* of their labour, and after defraying the expence of their 
V maintenance, the furplus is paid to them, when the pc- 
** riod of their confinement expires i and fome have receiv 
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«* cd from 5 1. to 7 1. Experience in this, and dther gtc^t 
*< towns where this inftitution has been eftablifhed, ha$ 
!< demonitrated, that, of all the fpecies of punifhment for 
«« oSenders of a certain defcription, folitary confinement 
^( and labour is not only the mod humane, but the beft 
<< calculated to anfwer one great end of punifhment, the 
«« amendment of the ofFender." The magiftrates and coun- 
cil have fi^ce been enabled, by the afBftance of fome bene-' 
volent donations, to ere£t buildings more completely adapt-^ 
cd to the ends propofed. 

Inftitutions of this kind, on a fmaller feale^ eftablifhed in 
the different parifhes, particularly of thofe parts of the 
county, where the number of inhabitants is much increafed 
by the mixture of people employed in the great manufado-> 
lies, would be much for the advantage of that part of tha 
(bciety who are engaged in the cultivation of the ibil ^ and 
at the fame time, if the experience above mentioned may 
be relied on, be a great benefit to offending individuals, as 
well as to the manufactures in which they were employed^ 
There is no kind of property fo much expofed to pillage a? 
that of the hufbandman ^ and by an unfortunate prejudice,; 
which too generally prevails, there is none, againft the pil-> 
laging of which fewer fcruples are entertained. The pre-* 
Talent manufactures give employment to numbers of young 
people, whofe parents, perhaps, were neither quaUfied nor 
difpofed to ftore their minds with moral inftru£tion. Thefe 
;ure, by the profit of their labour, rendered independent, 
while they are incapable of the innocent enjoyment of free^ 
dom. By fuch, the practice of the focial duties is too fre<> 
quently not only negledied, but made the fubjedk of fport 
and ridicule — the diffolution of manners thus extended—* 
and idlenefs and licentioufnefs kept in countenance and en^^ 
couraged. The violation of property, therefore, when it 
can be committed with any chance of impunity, is little re-^ 
garded, and the produce of a neighbour's field feems attnoft 
to be thought lawful prize : fo that if the corruption of 
manners fpread with as great rapidity for a dozen of yeari 
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to come, as It has done in the dozen lad pad, it is difEcult 
to conceive how the hufbandman can be proteded in his 
rights, or be allowed to purfue his employment with com- 
fort. As thofe giddy people, by whom the depredations on 
the fields are mod commonly committed, by the idlcnefs 
fuch pra£lices induce, injure their own intereft as much as 
that of others, it is the duty of all ranks to endeavour to 
put a ftop to thefe flagitious pra£^ices. By th^ judicious 
ufe of a few celb, excluded irom all communication, and 
from the view of all amufing objefts, and provided with the 
implements of different artifans, crefted in the mod popu- 
lous parifhes, thefe depredations might perhaps be checked 9 
and a number of thoughtlefs young people, not yet harden- 
ed in vice, whom a ferment of blood, unredrained by pro- 
per habits, hurries into crimes, be brought to a fenfe of pro- 
jpriety, and become ufeful members of fociety. 

The public is fo little accudomed to fympathife with 
many of the hardfhips peculiar to hufbandmen, that proba^ 
bly the.ofiences above hinted will be thought too trivial for 
;thefe ferious animadverfions. . But it will not furely be de- 
nied, that, as all are intereded in the produce of the earth, 
which is committed to the charge of hudjandmen, whatfo* 
ever tends to wade and dedroy it, or mterrupts and dif- 
courages the means ufed to augment its quantify, is of a 
nature the mod generally injurious : and, therefore, the cul- 
tivators of land have at lead as drong a claim to public pro- 
te£tion as any other clafs. But fuppofing the caufe of huf- 
bandmen out of the quedion, and any o&nce committed 
againd them ever £b ^rifling, the public ihouid be remii^d- 
ed, that bad habit is the caufe of great offence ; and thofe 
who begin with plundering the fields will fcarcely dop 
there. An eminent French author obfepres, " Les moeur$ 
« font nonfeulement le tableau vivant de Tetat de Ja focicte ; 
** mais en font encore le reffort principaL" And again, *< Qu 
^< les moeurs regnent, les loix les plus fimple fufiicent.'* 
Since manners are of fuch importance, it is furely proper to 
begin in time to correft them, where they are wrong. 

■ ■ G 
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Th2^ the adtrancement of manufaduse, while it poimotc^ 
the pralperit]r# deftroys the morab of a people, is but a vagua 
ixidiicrimiaating obfenration, calo^ated to iofyire a groiui4<* 
le^ d^fpair a^d indi&reiiipe for the concerns of the' public* 
Jhat (uperfiuity of wealdi^ which ha^^ been ^xm^dmd ai( 
pne^eat origih pf di^bhit& maimer^ c^not de£cead to the 
^reat maf$ oi th^ people : tior can the esfercife of aity {xafiK^ 
pf induftry, pf i^elfj cpffiipt the morals of the perfon who, 
^xn^ his livelihood by it. The ^fibJe decleQiioh of mprajld 
cannot, there&re, be folely attributed %o the advaiicenient 
of manufacture : nor does it appear tp be a very romantic 
hope, that, if the atteiition to the fubje£t were equal to tbff 
intereft which people of aU ranks have in it, fuch a degree 
pf decency and propriety of oaanoers might long be piderv- 
ed) among die body of 'the people, as the comfortable ex-> 
iftence of fociety abfolut^y requiires : and furely no means 
fuited to accompliih &} valuable an cud ought to ^ J)e•^ 
glefted. 

Of the third clafs of |)uUic buildin|;^ 0^^ ^X^ ieyeral in 
this county, both for 

** Tlie youBg mhp labour and tlie old who rcft;^ 

an enumeration of which, it is believed, would be iieedlef». 
What is called the Poor's I)oufe in Glafgow, and the Infir^ 
mary lately built there by puUic contribution, for the re- 
ception and cure of the fick and wounded, are the moft pro^^ 
minent. W^re it conveniet^t, hm, to give an account o£ 
<he charitable contributions in favour of thefe tnftitutions 
7-*of the attention paid, and the wife meafures purfued, by 
focieties and individuals, in condu<9dng them— of die num-r 
bcr^ of h^lpiefs and difeafed people entertained, and the be- 
nefits they have received, it would do honour to the huma^ 
nity and liberality of the inhabitants, particubrly thofe of 
the prefent age, by whom fo many additions and improve** 
ments have been made, 
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Sect. l.^^Thi Rejidences pftbe OpuUnt. ' 

Befides the large buHdmgs in towns for the acconimoda^ 
tion of the opulent, excepting in the moft elevated parts of 
the county, where the fituation is too hleak and forbidding, 
the face of the country is finely interfperfed with the feats 
of the principal land-holders, or the villas of the wealthy 
merchants, manufadurers, &c. The attention which has 
been generally paid to fhelter and adorn the grounds around 
thefe, has contributed gireatly to the beauty, and aUb to the 
fertility, of the country ; gardening, purely ornamental, hav- 
ing hitherto abftraSed but little laitd from the main ufe of 
j^oducing food either by cotn or paiturage* 

Sect. 3.— 735^ Houfes occupied by thofe ^uia irefuppwrUd 

by their ovifi Labour* 

Among thefe niay be ranked the hcfufeK of the pfcfprie^ 
tors of the fiithr ckiis, vtk the enumeration contained in the 
lad chapter, and a part of thdfe of the fourth : for thoueh 
the occupants Of thefe derive a part of their income from 
their land rent, they depend ftill inoife oh their o#n induf- 
try in^e.cultivktk>n« The moft part of thefe do not dif- 
£sr greatly from the better fort of fatm houfes occu|^ied by 
tenants. The farm houfes and offices have been much im- 
proved of late yeafs : in general, however, they are not fb 
comfortable, nor fo well adapted to all die purpofes of 
agricultural improvement, as they ought to be. It is not 
sieceflary, indeed, here, to have the offices fo extenfive as in 
places where the crop is doted within doors ; it beiiig the 
^neral o{)inion that both com and hay are beft preferved 
in the opeii air ^ and for tnat reafon, no hay, and only that 
part of the corn which is intended to be fird threihed out, 
16 ftored in the bam \ but there is a great want of fheds 
and convenient ftraw yards for young catde, &c. The 
nigh price of flates, and the diftant land carriage to many 
parts of the county, has much difcouraged the ufe of themi 

Ga 
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which IS alfo a difadvantage to hufbandryi as thatched 
roofs give, great harbour to vermin, and the covering of fo 
many of themjj, at the end of every fliort period, with ftraw, 
confumes a great deal of what would be better bellow- 
ed in littering live (tock, and making manure, an article 
'which, important as it is, cannot be otherwife procured in 
many places diflant from towns. There are, it is true, 
many tiles manufactured and ufed in the county ; but when 
that manufafture was firft begun, the tiles were of a bad 
quality, and thoie who ufed them had caufe to repent it, 
which deterred others from following the example j fo that, 
■though great in^provement has been fince made in the ma- 
nufadliure of tiles, they are not yet very generally ufed for 
covering farm houfes. As convehient accommodation i^ 
better undeVftood, and more eagerly defired than heretofore^ 
and as fome of the mod confiderable landholders are difpof- 
ed to make fuch additions and amendments to the farm 
•houfes as fliall be required, on reafonable terms, it may be 
expe£led that, as leafes fall, much improvement will ht 
made in this article. 

It is in vain to fay any thing of the ancient cottages of 
-the county, the former nurferies of field labourers ; fof 
they may be faid to be now no more ; as the few flattered 
ones which ftill remain can fcarcely be called an exception. 
•It having, for a long time, been the cuftom of this county 
for farmers to keep only unmarried fervants, , who arc 
lodged and fed in tlie houfe, for the execiTtion of agricultu-- 
ral labour, the cottages on the different farms have dropt 
gradually into ruins, and been removed ; and the fmall tene* 
ments being moftly fwallowed up in the larger farms, the 
cottagers and the farmr fervants, when they marry and fetv 
tie, withdraw from their rur^ habitations to towns and 
larger villages, to which the increafe of employment alfo 
invites them; and their progeny, who, formerly were 
from their infancy habituated to the labours of the field, 
are moftly occupied in fome branch of manufafture : fo* 
that the means by which the neceflary fupply of labourer* 
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In hii(bsmdry ufed to be obtained is in fome meafare cut 
oflF. 

This chahge has been pathetically bewailed by perfons of 
feeling hearts and wann imaginations, who, being charmed 
with the fimplicity of rural life, have painted the fequefter- 
ed cottages as the calm retreats of innGk:ence and riitue^ 
while the difciples of a more rigid fchool have Juftificd 
and extolled the meafure of driving the fuperfluous inha^ 
bitants from the country, to follow indnftry in towns. It 
is probable that neither the former had very accurately con^ 
iidered the fubje£t of their lamentations, nor the latter made 
proper calculations how many iiihabitants any diftri£); of 
4he country ought to contain, before it became neceflary t^ 
.drive any of them away. The diminution of cottages in 
this county does not, indeed, appear to have proceeded 
from any premeditated plan of economy, but from fortui- 
tous caufes. But certain it is, whether the fcarcity officii 
labourers be afcribed chiefly to the profpeS: of fuperior cafe 
and comfort to which a growing manufaflure invites^ or 
partly to the little attention paid to prefcrve thofe in thdr 
former habits and fituation, who might have been willing t^ 
remain, it has been much felt for fome years paft, and ftiH 
feems to be increafing. No doubt, the war, which has car- 
ried the flower of our peafantry to the army, has aHb totb- 
tributed. Many can never return ; thofe who do wiH 
hardly bring all their former induftry and a£tivity along 
with them. But if the capital employed in agriculture 
were equal to what the complete cultivation of the county 
would require, many more hands would be wanted, while> 
in. the mean time, the {armet means by which the uTual re<^ 
Cruit was obtained, is cut off by the demolition of cottages ) 
and it ftill remains to be feen whether or not Dr. Gk>ld* 
fmith's famous diftich, 

** But a bold peafantry, their country's pride, 
•* When once deftroyed, can never be fupplied/* 

be as juil as it is poetical. 
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The county^ faowcver>. b fupplied wkh » new fe| ot ciiAii 
tages. Several landholders^ partly perhaps to present the 
depopubtkm of the cDantry, and pardy for their own emo^ 
toBfient> have let out, either in &u ov lofig leafe% fpots of 
grouohd, for hottfes and little gsrdens^ generaHf Wfon the 
fides of the public zoads. Upon thefe ma»y tittle haitiiU 
feme cabins hame been erefked, whidi, accomp^tfttied witH 
xies^y drefied gardoid, fupplied vnth pot-hevbsy and bm^ 
queotljF oiniamented widi x few fiowers;^ have a very pin-^ 
.&nt efie£tu Thefe are mofiiy chifteied into vilk^ei^ fome 
aS which are beconxe pretty pcqpuknxs. But thot^b many 
c£ diemi are cfccnpsed by the isdiabitantd of tte old coittagesr> 
iir by farm fervznts when diey nsany,. moft of the diskkeii 
betake dbuemfelves tb fome kmd of mantlfaidttre ; and, in t 
ibfter Ufe^ loTe bodi ibe relHk fer^and the powev of pciK- 
Ibnnmgi the mcrre nigged t^dxMurs^ of the field. 

farm houfes are built at firft by die tandlord,. ated the 
tenant h bound to keep them in repair durpig the rime of 
lus kafe> and tti leave tiieni in gpod conditicm at die expir 
ff of k. Every fuccef&r is bound in die fame mscnnen 
Of Iate> fome landlonb cotitrafl to make die farm houfes of 
% certain money value at the commencement of die leai^ 
and the tenant to leave them of the {sane value at the en4 
ef it, oi to pay die deficiencj^ as the fame fhdl be eftimat- 
ed by men/of judgment : on the odier hand^ if the tenant^' 
for his own conveniency, fhall have made the houfes of 
greater value dian they were at the firft, the landlord pays to' 
Inm the increafed value. The proprietors of cottages bear 
die expence of all the neceilaFy repairs' (ghfs excepted), wa^ 
lefs there be a particular agreement to the contrary. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

MODE OF QCCUPATION. 

rr*Q£ face of this county being greatly diverfifiedf die 
^ mode of occupation i« different in diflferent parts. Tfcc 
mountainous diftri£i« at the head of it, is occupied moftir 
Mdth flocks of iheep : u|)on the ridges on the £. and W. 
^des, where the ground is marfhy, and lefs proper far 
Jheep, and the ex|)oiure too bleak to encourage the culti^a^ 
tion of corn, cattle are mo|tly p;ilured, and thofe generallr 
milch conir^ and their young, many of which ve reared ; a^ 
finall quantity of com qnlv being cultivated, principally far 
the fake of winter provender : the lefs rugged and led ex- 
l^fed parts are more occupied in the culti^re df com, &c. 

Sect. t.-rrSizecf Farms. — ChpraBer of Farmers^ 

Every parilb was formerly ^vided into ploughgates, eadi 
vf which confifted of from 70 to 1 20. acres of arable land^ 
One of thefe^ for the moft part, made one farm. In fome 
cafts, a ploughgate was divided between two farmers ; and 
thete were fometimes (maU tenements annexed to plough-* 
gates, not more than a fourth, or, as it yras called^ a hoxfe* 
gang, having ^ houfe, and occupied by a fubtenant. The 
greateft part of the farms are itill moderate, renting from 
30 1. to 150 1. yearly : but of late fome farmers have obtain-- 
cd larger poffeflion, fome renting from 200 1. to 600 L In 
the (heep pailures, the farms are very extenfive. 

The hufbandmen of this county are hardy, adive, and 
laborious, well qualified to ftruggle with the difficulties of 
foil and climate above defcribed, and equally frugal and 
economical. Fortunately, to ufe the words of a late cele- 
brated fatirift, they are <* not overburdened with unwiel- 
' << dy knowledge." Inftead of pretending to tear away the 
veil, under which nature has concealed many of her im- 
portant operations, they are attentive to acquire experience, 
by obferving what pafles under their notice* Having now. 
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in a great meafure^ fhaken off thofe fetters^ in which preju? 
4ice holds hufbandmen, perhaps, fader and longer than^any 
other fet of men, they communicate with one another, and 
mutually learn fuch pra£):ices as tend to improvement. 
Such in general is their profeiponal charadter. 

Their moral chara£ter is, probably, nearly the fame with 
that of the inhabitants of other diftrifts in fimilar circum- 
ftances. Men of acute feelings who, in their commerce 
withihe bufy world, have been hurt with the infincerity 
and knavery of mankind, contrafting the open unftudied 
addrefg of countrymen with the artificial manners pra£Hfed 
in the crowded walks of life, have rcprefented tihe country 
as the fble abode of innocence, and countrymen as the mod 
,virtuous of the humaji race. This fair portrait of rural 
manners, however, has not been fufFered to pafs unbedaub- 
ed. Much ingenuity has been employed, and much pre- 
tended fagacity difplayed, in drawing afide the countryman's 
garb of fimplicity, and fliowing the craft, hypocrify, fordid 
avarice, &c., fuppofed to be concealed tinder it. The fail- 
ings of hurtl^nity, no doubt, will accompany man, in what- 
ever iituation he is placed : but when it is confidered in 
how little eftimation hufbandmen are held, it is lefs a won- 
der that vices are to be found among them, than that there 
are fo few. The fpruce citizens laugh at their ruftic, Jiome- 
ly appearance, fly in a rage when the price of. country 
commodities are raifed in proportion to the demand, and 
enter into combinations to beat them down. If farmers 
become rich by their induftry and good fortune, dicy are 
^ccufed of extortion, of ftoring up their corn, or fending 
It to foreign markets, to ftarve the poor ; if they are unfor-' 
tunate, they are defpifed. The haughty lordling, who fhould 
be th^r patron and prptedor, regards them only as an in- 
ferior race, formed to toil for his enjoyment ; and the fa- 
mily who have run a leafe of induftrjr and good manage- 
ment^ are difmifled at the end of it, if a ftranger offers a 
Jittle more rent. Againft fuch an hoft of depreffion, the 
^nfulated huf};>and(nan has no fheltcr, but filent difllmuU- 
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* Uon, and it is not furprifing that he fhould fometimes have 
recourfe to it. 

This ftridiure is not meant to extend to all. The con- 
duft of the rational and the difceming of every rank will 
be very different. But ftill fuch prejudices are too com- 
mon ; and the cultivators of the country do not feem to pof 
fefs that refpeftability which the importance of their fitua- 
ition deferves. It is an obfervation not lefs true than trite^ 
that felf refpeft is one of the beft guards againfl; the com- 
miflion of crimes ; and that people will be more difpofed 
to refpeft themfelves, when they are refpefted by the world. 
It is a generous employment that of a hufbandman : Let 
it be regarded as fuch, and the virtues congenial to it will 
be more confpicuous among its profeflbrs, and render them 
ftill morie eminently ufeful to fociety. 

The political character of hufbandmen, one would have 
thought, fhould have made them the darlings of ftatefmen 
and politicians^ Strongly attached to their native foil, and 
fully occupied in the diverfified employment they find upon 
it, they neither have the difpofition nor the leifure to enter 
into fpeculative difquifitions concerning government : and 
iv^hile the people engaged in manufa£^ure are perpetually 
lifting up the heel againft that adminiftration which has 
bolftered up the fources of their fupport, negle£led huf-< 
bandmen remain peaceful and pailive, except in extraordi*^ 
nary emergencies, when they ftand forth to offer govern- 
ment fuch feeble alBftance as they can beftow. The truth 
of this pofition will be beft illuftrated by ftudying the hifto- 
ry of mobs, by which it will appear, that a thoufand of thefe 
have rifen in towns and populous manufa£turing places, for 
one in the country ; and in the few which have happened in 
the laft, fcarcely any perfon has been concerned, who de- 
fervcd the name of cultivator, or was poffefled of the habita 
naturally attached to that employment* Pius qua/iusyjfabim 
Itffimufquef minimeque invidiofus s minimeque male c^gitanta 
funty qui in eojtudio occupatifunU 

The religious charafler of the huft)andmen of this coun- 

H 
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ty, and, to fpeak more largely, of the generality of thofc iil' 
the kingdom, is a zealous adherence to the form of church 
government, and mode of religious worfliip, eftaWifhed by 
Aeir anceftors at the reformation. Many, indeed, have 
tivitlidrawn from the church, as now eftabliflied ; but it is 
becaufe they apprehended- that church had fwerved from 
its original purity. The fupport of all the teachers, &c. of 
the different fe£ts, has greatly increafed the expence of pub- 
Kc inftruftion, a confiderable part of which is drawn fron> 
the cultivators of land : and it has been much doubted if 
the caufe of real religion has been advanced in the fame 
proportion. It b not convenient here to inveftigatc the 
caufes which has produced thefe religious fchifms ; but it 
may be juftly regretted, that, amidft the various controver-' 
fies upon abftrufe and fpeculatiye points, die fublime mo- 
rality, mculcated by the chriftian religion, fo confonant 
to the ftate in which hulbandmen are placed, and fo weU^ 
adapted to afibrd them coniblation in all difficulties, {hould* 
be fo iUghtly regarded^ 

Sect*. 2.— -Rfn/. 

The rent ©f land, in this county, 19 Jhioftly paid in mo^ 
ney, the old pcrfonal fervices, fo opprflS^ to the farmers^ 
and fo unprofitable to landlords, being g^erally aboliflied.' 
A few fowls are ftill exaded from the fanners of fomc 
eftates, befides money rent ; and the reftriSion to carry the 
com to certain mills to be ground is ftill continued. But 
by this oats only is meant, which was and is ftill coniider-* 
cd as the principal bread corn. This is a real grievance^ 
not fo much on account of the heavy exa^ion levied for the 
grinding, which is generally double, and fometiirbcs triple^ 
of what would be required at a mill to which the farmer 
was not bound, as the farmer, knowing the extent of this' 
<xa£tion) may be fuppofed to have laid his account with it, 
but beiog bound to carry the eot'n to be ground by a perfon^ 
perhaps, neither whofe fkill nor honefty can be depended on, 
and from whom little civility is to be expefted. Farmer* 
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tbound to a mill are alfo bound to carry mill-ftones from 
-the quarry, whatever be the diftance, and to aflift at repair- 
ing the mill, mill-^am, and naill-lead, when required. 
Thefe are abfurd iervitudes, and ought certainly to be abo- 
2iflied. Some farmers are bound to pay the land-tax and 
tjther public burdens i but thefe payments are oftener made 
"by the proprietor. 

As fome parts of the county differ widely from othet;^, 
ynih refpeft to fertility, fo alfo the rent of land is not left 
rdifiercnt. For many years pail there have been inftances of 
good land, which had been gaining fertility by lying long in 
pafture, letting for two or three crops of oats, at the rate of 
7 L or 8 1. per acre yearly ; and within thefe three years fome 
has been let as high as 1 1 1. Some rich land near towns, is 
let, for the couife of a leafe, at the rate of 5 1. and upwards^ 
per acre^ and there is arable land kt not much above 3$. 

iper acre. Pafture groimd xs rented firom 3 L tq Bs. or 109. 

« 

dper acre. 

Upon the whole, the rent of land is certainly too faigh» 
jince few inftances are to be found of farmers, with the ut- 
moft induftry and attention, improving their ftock at the 
fame rate wkh others in iefs laborious employments. The- 
jgreat rife on the price of provifions of ail kinds, in the years 
^795 and i796, no ^ouht threw a great deal of money into 
their hands ; but it was impoflible this dearth could conti«» 
aiue^ While it did, the poorer fort were reduced to great 
^raits ; and if it had not been for the flouriftiing ftate of 
jnanufa^ure, many more would have been in the fame conr 
dition* It is alarming to think ii;i what ftate the country 
muft have been, if manufactures had been at as low an 
ebb as they were in the year 1793. Many muft have been 
reduced to ftarvjiijg, and the price of provifions fallen, for 
want of confumers capable to purchafe, if fomething worfe 
had not happened. It is neither to be wifhed nor expedied, 
therefore, that the rent of land fhould be kept up, or raifed 
|)y fuch means. 

ft is impoffible to give an cxa£t ftate of the whole l^ndr 
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rent of the county, many of ^hc ftatiftical accounts of the 
parifhes being filei^t on that head. In the report made in 
1794, it was attempted to give a general idea of it, and 
though it was in part conje£lural, it was probably not far 
from the truth. The fame (hall ndw be given here, allow-? 
ing the reader to make what alteration he thinks proper foe 
the diiference of the times. 

In the upper ward, the {t\ttp paftures of Crawford wiH 
maintain a fheep for every two acres, and the rent paid per 
head is about 3 s. In fome of the more wet and barren 
moors, it will perhaps require three acres to maintain each 
fheep, and a farmer cannot afford- to pay mote than is. 6d^ 
per head. The arable land, fertile as much of it is, witH 
all the inconveniencies of cUmate, diftance from market, 
and the many fppts of poor land intermixed, which cannot 
be profitably improved, on account of the fcarcity of ma** 
nure, and other difcouragements, does not perhaps yield of 
rent, on an average, above 8s. per acre. The moorifli land 
of the middle ward, when the mofTes above defcribed arc 
included, is ftill lefs valuable than that' of the upper ward. 
The arable land, though from the circumftances of its fitua,- 
tion, and the great improvements wJiich have lately been 
mad^, fome of it lets,, at times, nearly as high as mod; 
land in Britain 5 yet there is a great proportion fo fterile in 
its nature, and fo unhappy in its expofure, that the average 
rent of the whole probably does not exceed 14s. per acre. 
The under ward, though not originally mere fertile, on 
account of its fituation in the neighbourhood of Glafgow. 
is now more valuable. The average rent may be compute 
cd at 25s. per acre. The following is a ^ind of ichemc of 
the county : 
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trppER ynTAKD, Acres; AcreSg 

Moorpafture, - - 1 85^000 

Woods, - - - 3^140 

Channels of riversj brooksj 

foadsi &c •< • 2,060 

Orchards, . - « - 70 

Arable and meadow, « 76,490 

265,76q 



• 

MIDDLE WARD, 




Moors and coarfe pafture. 


66,009 


Woods, ^ - - 


4,1^0 


Channels of rivers, files of 




towns and villages, roads, &c. 


1,300 


Orchards, - - 


130 


Arable, - ,. - 


70,750 


LOWER WARD, 


- 


Woods and wafte ground. 


1,000 


Sites of towns, roads, &c. 


1,500 


^blc,* 


33*850 



I42.33Q 



3<J>350 

Total acres^ 445,440 

■ « 

^|fhe yearly rent may ftand thus : 

UPPER WARD, X. S. 4 

Pafture, xSf^oooacres^ at is. L. 9,250 
Arable, 76^490 acres, at 3s* 30,596 



39,846 o Q 



MIDDLE WARD, 

Pafture, 66,000 acres, at <Jd. ,1,650 
Arable, 70,750 acres, at 148, 49,525 



51,175 o o 

LOWER WARD, 

^rablc, 33,850 acres, at 25s, 42,312 ^o b 

Total rental, L. 133^333 10 o * 
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Sect. 3. — Tithes, 

There being nothing, relating to tithes, peculiar to thU • 
county, this article might be knmedtately dlfmiifed. But 
as thefe reports may fall under the penxfal of reader^ un- 
acquainted with the cuftom»of Scotland, it feent» tiecefTary 
that thefe cuftoma (hould be explained, fioce this has not 
been done in the Mid-Lothian Report (the only one which 
the writer of this has feen), in which it wa^ moft Hkely tp 
be expeded. It Mras for this reafbn, that, in a former chap-* 
ter, an attempt was made to explain the nature of Scots 
temires \ and, for the fame reafon, it may be proper to dq 
the fame with any fimilar article which may occur. 

In Scotland, as well as the pther countries of Europe, the 
Jewiih law. Numb, xviii. 21 • was adopted in n^aking pro*? 
vi&on for the; minifters of religion : but the tenth part of 
Ae produce of a barren land was lijttle for fupporting the 
»]timbers whom fuperftition, in the dayt of ignorance and 
idknefs, induced to embrace holy orders^ The clcfgyi^ 
fcoweverj in the influence which their facred o^e gave 
^hem oter the minds of the people, poffefTed, in fuperfti- 
tk)as times, abundant means of increafing their funds, of 
which they knew well how to avail themfelves. While 
they direfted others in the way to heaven, they accepted 
the reward of their pious labours in the goods of this 
world ; and of tb^fe they had at laft obtained ^ large fhare. 
Dr, Robertfon, in \{\^ Hiftory of Scotland, fays, " The Scot- 
f< tifli clergy paid one half of every tax impofed upon land ; 
•f aftd as there is no reafbn to think that, in ^hat age, they 
<« would be loaded with an unequal (hare of the burden, 
<♦ we may conclude, that, by the time of the reformation^ 
U little lefs than one half of the property of the nation had 
w fallen into the hands of a fociety, which is sjlways ac- 
f * quiring, and can never lofe." When the dawii of know-» 
kdge had fomewhat difpelled the mift of fuperftition, and 
the bold truths, every where advanced, bad battered down 
the bulwark of fan£iity, with which the clergy and theif 
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fRofleflions were furrounded, their wealth became i tempt- 
ing prize to the avidity of the laity, and they were hunted^ 
down for the fake of the fpoib tfiey pofleftd. The no- 
blefle and retainers of the court, not only ^ hold of the 
mater part of their monafteries, caffle^ manors, and exten- 
fivc landed property, but obtained grants from the crown: 
t)f the tithes which had been originally deftined for the 
fupport of religious inftit^tions, with Ac refenration only of 
fo much as fhould be neceflary for the maintenance of a ipi- 
ritual paftor in every parifh y and a very little was, in thofc 
days, thought fufficien^ for this purpofe. The odier land 
proprietors, many of whom had been equally a£live in pul- 
ling down popery, complained loudly of this unequal di£. 
fribution of the fpoil. Charles L, who then fat on the 
throne, unable to govern, in thofe torbulent times, was wil- 
ling to temporize ; and having accepted the office of arbiter 
between thd contending parties, decreed, that all thofe who 
had obtained grants of the tithes of any diftrid, who wefe 
generally called titulars of teinds, (hould be obliged t6 
fell, to the proprietors of the land, a right to as much of 
the tithes (commonly called teinds in Scotland) as was not 
exhaufted in the maintenance of the parochial paftor, at the 
rate of nine years produce : and the proprietors, who wifhed 
to purchafe, were authorifed to inftitute a fuit before a 
court, which had been ere£ied for fuch purpofes in the pre- 
ceding reign, to obtain a judicial valuation of thefe teinds, 
and operate a fale *. Building and orchards are not com- 
prehended in thefe valuations ; and the proprietor is allow- 
ed a dedu£tion for the ezpence he has recently laid out in 
improvements, fiich as inclofing, draining, &c. : fo that it 
}s only from negligence of proprietors, in not negotiating 
the purchafes of teinds in time, that any tax has fallen on 
flie ihduftry employed in improving the land. 

The tithes being thus wrefted from the clergy, cultiva- 
tors are left at full liberty to increafe the fertility of the 

* Inftead of the tithes formerly kvicd in kind> a fifth part of the kod- 
rent was declared to be the icmd. 



I 
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And the fupport for the teachers of the different fefli^ricfi 
may perhaps amount to a fourth or fifth of the above. 

Sect. 4. — Poors Rates, 

Poors rates are impofed by an aft of the Scots Privy 
Council} I ith Auguft, 1602, which direfts, that the heritors 
of a parifh (hall meet with the minifter and members o£ 
the kirk fef^on, who are jointly to make up a lift of the in- 
digent perfons in the parifh, and then impofe an afleffment 
for their maintenance, one half on heritors, in proportion 
to the valuation of their property^ the other half on tenants 
and houfeholders, according to their ability. Thus thp 
people who pay the poors rates are both made the judges 
of the indigence of thofe who claim charity, and the impo- 
fers of the affeffment for their re^ef j and this, no doubt, 
is the beft guard, which could be well devifed, againft an 
exorbitant afTeffment or a prodigal diftribution. 

In the populous manufafturing parifheS| where the pro- 
portion of needy perfqiis is always grieateft, it has been ne-^* 
ceffary to have recourfe to this mode of fupporting the 
poor. In the more thinly inhabited parts, the poor have hi- 
therto been fi^pported by the intereft of money which has 
been morticed by pious^ perfons, by the. o&rings at the. 
church door of the people ailembling to divine fervice on 
Sunday, by hiring out palls for fiinerak, &c.> without hav« 
ing recourfe to afleflmpnts. 

Sect, 5. — Leafis. 

Oi^ fheep farms the leafes are cQmmonly fhort, as no, 
procefs of improvement is carrieid on j on arable farms the 
moft common length of leafe is 19 years. In fome c^fes, 
when the farmer undertakes extraordinaiy improvements, 
fuch as expepfive draining, making and training up of 
fences, &c., the length of the leafe is 3 1 years ; and there 
are a few inftances of ftill longer leafes. The term at . 
which a new tenant enters upoi\ the poffeffion of the land 
is, Martinmas, but the houfes and pafturage are retained by 
the former poffqflbr till Whitfunday. 0( late^ the old te^ 
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iiant 13 boimd to relinquifh to the new one, half the grafs 
^grounds, and lodging for labouring fervants and horfesi at 
Ouidleinat. In fome eftates, the farmers are bound to fol- 
low a certain iyftem of huibandry and rotation of crops ; 
in fome they are bound only to have no more than a certain 
aptopoTtion) fuch a9 a half, a third, or a fourth, of the farm in 
' tiilage crops annvtally ; in others diey are left more to their 
:<»wn difcretion *, but, in all, they are laid under certain rule8» 
«ieant to prevent them from ezha^fting 4ht farm towards 
•jthe expiry of the leafe. 

• * • 

Sect* 6. — Ea^enee and Profits 

Not being pofiefled of the private books of expenditure 

Icept by hufbandmen, it is impoffible to give a real account 

,of agricult»Tal expeace, in any fituation i but, though this 

jcould be done in (bme caies, the nature and extent is fo 

much varied by variations >pf drcumftances, it would give 

jio fair general idea. }t would be eafy, indeed, to make 

:Out, with great feeming accuracy, a ftatement of the proba- 

Ue expence, in the condu^ of a farm \ but political arith- 

inetic, at the bed, is nc^ much to be depended on ; and, 

where the -data are doubtful, fnuft always be very fallacious. 

The expences attending agriculture are fo much varied by 

^contingencies, which the greateft (kill and induftry cannot 

command, ^at ^ey will not yield to general computation. 

The unfortunate death of live ftock has brought many a 

jthriving huibandman to i^in : even the pricking of a horde's 

foot fometimes difappoints his proje£l;s, and greatly inflames 

his expence. While a propitious feafon forwards his labour, 

;and diminiibes his outlay, an unexpedled turn of bad wea- 

,jther overturns what be has been doing \ his labour is loft, 

and he muft go over the fame ground again, perhaps with 

lefs profpe£t of advantage. Upon the whole, the Cxpence 

of cultivaticm, from caiifes, fome of which have been already 

^ explained, and others will be traced out in the fequel, has 

of late been enormoufly increafed ; and when it b confider- 

ed in all its branches, it feems furprifing, notwithftanding 

the advantage of high^ prices which hufbandmen have for 

I2 
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fome years enjoyed, that the improvement of the coimtry 
(hould go on as it does. 

As the expcnce of cultivation cannot weli be calculated, 
fo neither can the profit. We can neither calculate how. 
much com the froft will blight, the wind will fliake, or the 
rain will rot. We may fafely aflert, however, as has been 
already hinted, that the profit is not, in general, adequate 
to the ftock and induftry employed, or the toil and hardihip 
undergone, in queft of it. Such comforts as farmers en- 
joy, and fuch favings as they have made, feem to arife chiefs 
ly from an unremitting parfimpny, from a minute atten- 
tion to the detail of their bufinefs, and a remarkable knack 
of making the moft of every tiring in which their intereft i^ 
concerned ; habits, which the high rents and accompanying 
difficulties have, no doubt, taught and confirmed. Fifty 
years ago, the farmers of this county lived, as a celebrate4^ 
poet of our own country exprefies it^ 

<* Like the gay birds that Tung them to reppfe, 
** Content, and carcle& of to-morrow'« fare.'*^ . 

Their rents were low, and fo was their ambition ; and they 
jogged on in humble eafe. But when the rifing profperity 
of the nation begai\ to hold out fuperior profpedis of ad- 
vantage, they were, on a fudden, feized with a rage, which 
could fcarcely have been expe£^ed to be found among theni. 
-They eagerly outbade one another for every farm, as leafes 
fell, and raifed, at the fame time, the rents and the avidity 
of landholders to ^ great pitch. Such of the new ^eflees as 
were unequal to th^ talk foon fank \inder it ; but many 
have itruggled through, and a body of men is now fprmec^ 
very well adapted to their laborious employment. Such 
has been the advantage of the rapid rife of rents \ but this 
has been m\ich overbalanced by the tStOt it has had, firft 
in diminifhing the capital employed in agriculture, and 
next in retarding its natural and proper increafe. Nevcr- 
thelefs, there is reafon to hope that the prefent race of huf- 
bandmen, with a very moderate degree of countenance and 
encouragement, will gradually arrive at a fituation fitted tq 
bring thp country to the greateftpoffible improvement. 
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CHAPTER y, 

f)fCI<OSING AND DRAINING. ARABLE AND GRASS GROUNDS, 

|MPL£M¥:NTS, &c 



I 



T is Ae univcrfal opinion here, that the caficft ^nd fureft 
way of increafing the fertility of land^ is to let it remain 
for a confiderable time in pafture, fo foon as it has been 
put in condition to bear abundance of grafs ; and that the 
richer it has been made by manure, when it was laid in 
jgrafs, its fertility will increafe the fafter. At the fame 
time, it is found, that land is rendered more produ£tive, by 
taking it, at intervals, from pafture to tillage, by which the 
vegetable fubftances, accumulated on the furface, are incor- 
porated with, and enrich the foil, tending alfo to open and 
feparate its parts, when too denfe and tenacious, and to give 
it additional mu«ilage to retain the moifture, when too opei| 
and dry. Hence it is that alternations of tillage and graft 
are now the general pradiice throughout the county, little 
land being kept long in a courfc of tillage, without being 
laid in grafs; and none that is thought iit for tillage left 
in perpfetual grafs. The little fwampy plains, among the 
eminences on both fides of the county, are the only inftances 
pf perpetual meadow. 

For this reafon, the articles in the title of this chapter, 
which, according to the plan given by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, ihouldbe the fubjeft of four chapters, is comprehend- 
ed in one. Inclofing is the bafis of the prefent economy 
through^ the moft of the county; draining and fupporting 
of^fences are parts of the hufbandman's employment ; al- 
ternate tillage and grab are the chief obje£ts of his atten* 
tioq; and the implements of hufbandry are the inftru« 
ments with which his work is performed. In treating thefc 
fubje£ts, moft of the articles comprehended in Chapter ^JI. 
of the arrangement propofed by die Board, will be brought 
in, and make that head lefs neceflary in the prefefnt work/^ 
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According to this plan^ the prefent chapter will be diyide4 
into the following general fe£lion$;) viz. 

\Jl^ Inclofing and draining. 

%d^ Tillage, or cultivation, with the implements of huft 
|)andry ufed. 

3^, Manures, or fubfl:ance$ applied to fertilize the foil. 

ifihj Plants cultivated, and rotation of crOp^ 

5/^y Grafs grounds of all kinds, with ^ purpofe^ to 
which they are applied. 

Each of thefe will be branched out into as many article^ 
^ may be requifite for the iUuftration. 

Sect, i.'-^lnslojing and Draining, 

Art. I. btcloftng. — ^Inclofing is recomniended and en? 
forced by feveral old Scottifh ftatutes, which, as they do not 
appear to have taken gf eat efle^, it will be nee^lefs to quote* 
It ii appoii;!^ by ftatute m 1661, cap. 41., that adjacent 
proprietors (hall be at equal expence, ir% making fence$^ 
with the proprietor inclofing his property aipng the march 
between theix) \ and by ftatute the fame year, cap. 17., an4 
1685, cap. 39*, jttdgea and magiftrates are authorifed tq 
^raight mardies' between conterminous properdes, to make 
inclofing lef§ inconvenient and expenfive, Thefe laws have 
^een frequen|ly reibrted to, and greatly forwarded inclofing. 

The advantages arifing from inclofing feem not to have 
efcaped the obfervation of the inhabitants of this county at 
^n early period* T^ remains of mounds, proibably made 
to divide the land kept in culture fron^ that on which the 
cattle paftured, may ftill be traced in difierent parts. Evea 
where they no longer e:^ift, the memory of them is ftill pre- 
ferved, through all tl^e country, ip the names of many 
places compounded of the word dike. How thefe dikes or 
jfeaces were conftrud^ed, how far they anfwere4 the pur**> 
pofe, or why they were abandoned) is no longer known. It 
is certain the fpontaneous growth pf fhrubs, which, would 
tend to make them more defenfible, is now ceafed ia 
olaces where it once prevailed^ A few |tone fengesi of aa 
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ttd date, nere and there ftill remain. On the low grounds 
^here ihrubs thrive, there are a good many old inclofures^ 
£enced with hedges compofed of various kinds; and feme of 
a confiderabk (landing, fenced with the white thorn alone. 
The fpitit for inclofing, which feems for a long time to 
have been in a great meafure fufpended, revived about 50 
years ago, and has increafed, and proceeded with great pcr- 
feverance ever fince. There is fcarcely any place where 
the land has been deemed improvable,^ and capable of bear* 
ing hedges, but fome attempts towards inclofing have bees 
made. The moft common mode of inclofing is with ditehei^ 
pretty generally known by the name of clap ditches^ having 
a row of white thorn plants laid in the face of dief mound 
formed of the earth tal^en out of the ditch. Though one 
has continued Po follow another in thb pra£tice, it has ptov« 
ed, on the whole, vety unfuceefsfid. In fertile foils^ the 
roots of weeds prote&ed and foftered under thcf mound* 
perpetually put forth their ihoc^ and injiHie the young 
thpms; In clay foils, the argilaeeoiis fubftance at the bou 
tom, which is the bane of many kinds of plants, »id of the 
white thorn as much as any, furrounding the roots of the 
young hedge, on all fides, as foon as they reach it, cfaecki 
the progrels of thcplants ; at the fame time, the mound o£ 
denfe earth excludes the influence of the fun and rain ; an4 
the hedge, which promifed to grow at the firft, becomes 
ftunted and puny in a few years. Hence, except in a few 
places where the foil, bottom, and expofure, ate uncom* 
monly favourable, there are few hedges in the county defen*- 
fible, without perpetual and expenfive repairs with dead 
wood. The expence of making thefe ditches, with plants 
and a cocking of wood, is from as. to 2s. 6d. per fall, » 
meafure of 18 feet 6 inches, ufed in the country. When 
it 18 confidered to what extent inclofing has been carried^ it 
will appear, there has been a great deal of money very uo- 
profitably laid out. Some people now begin to be fenfible 
of the general error, and, inftead of clap ditches, make 
mounds folely of earth collected from the furface^ faced up 
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with ftone oir green fod^ mix the coUeded foil with matiuf^^ 
and plant the hedge on a border along the top. This feems 
U> be the manner in which all the old hedges^ that remain-* 
<d good> have been done. As the white thom^ though it- 
makes a formidable hedge^ when it thrives, makes but a 
poor figure in a barren foil and expofed fituation, it is now' 
'common to plant a third or foilrth part of beeches, inter^ 
mixed with the thorns; the former being found to be 
a hardier, more thriving plant, than the latter, and confe- 
quently better adapted to ihelter a ftormy country, as well 
as to ftrengthen the fence. It is probable this may be a 
confiderable improvement in inclofing ; but there are oftea 
fo many barren fpots, from the out'-fkirting of the mineral 
ftrata, and the like, occur in the lines where it would be 
wifhed to draw fences, on which no plants can thrive, that 
inclofing can never be fo general, or fo fui&cient as it ought 
to be, till ftone walls be more in ufe. It b unfortunate 
that much of the foft ftone found near the furface mould- 
ers in the air, through time, and is therefore lefs durable ii> 
fences. In the light foils of the upper ward; thorn hedgea 
frequently fail for want of moifture. Here raifed mounds 
would make the matter worfe» In fuch cafes, the beft way 
of raifing thorn hedges would probably be, to fummer faI-« 
low the line on which the hedge was to be planted, about 
ID feet wide, freeing it completely of the roots of weeds^ 
and working a good quantity of dui^ into it. The edges 
€f this might then bfe turned up towards the middle^ in order 
to thicken the foil, and the hedge planted in the centre^. 
Elm plants, which delight in a dry open foil, and fubmit 
very well to be drefled and pruned as a hedge, might be fub« 
ftitiited in place of beeches. Hedges Would perhaps fuc-» 
ceed in this way, where they fail in clap dikes ; but there 
are ftripes running through this kind of foil as unfavourable 
as the out-fkirting of the mineral ftrata. Thefe are of dry 
fand and gravel for a confiderable depth :. They are called 
fcalds by fome of theEnglifli hufbandmen. For fuch places 
there is perhaps no remedy but a dead fence. 
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Art. 2. Draining. — There is nothing of great confe- 
^uence to be obferved with refptCt to draining. In all the 
clay country, the great bufinefs is to carry off the furface 
-water, which can only be done in open drains. The nu- 
merous ditches made for inclofing, already mentioned^ 
though frequently not anfwering the iiltended purpofe, arc 
very ufeful conduftors of water. The draining of clay 
ground is principally performed by the manner of laying 
out the ridges, which will be taken notice of under the foU 
lowing branch. Where larger receivers than the ordinary 
furrows aire needed, it is thought the moft eligible way to 
make the fides of them very much fhelving, as recommend- 
ed by the late Lord Kames ; but contrary to what he ad- 
vifes of doing them with the plough, it has been found that 
they are always cheapeft and beft executed with the fpadef. 
When land is drained, which is wet from other caufes, fuch 
means as have been ufed in other parts of Britain, and will 
probably be defcribed in other Reports, have been ufed here. 
It may Only be obferved, with refpeft to hollow or covered 
drains, that thofe which have as much declivity, as circum- 
ftances will admit, filled with pknty of ftones, and the up- 
jpermoft made Very fmall, continue longeft ferviceable ; fo 
that thofe which are executed at the greateft expcnce at 
fitft, frequently tUm out cheapeft in the end. 

Sect; 2i-^Tillage of Cultivation^ with the Implements of 

Hti/bahdry ufed. 

Art. i. Tillage. — Summer fallowing is pra£tifed for 
diflFerent purpofes. It is either with ah intention t6 free 
the ground from weeds, to give the ridges a proper form 
and direftion for throwing oflF the furface ^^ater, or to open 
iind mellow a denfe ftfong foil. In all light foils, weeds 
multiply" quickly, and frequent recourfe muft be had to 
Summer fallowing to deftroy them : but fincc the turnip 
hufbandry has been introduced into the upper part of the 
county, the land is fallowed in the Spring and beginning of 
Summer, and turnips foWn tipoil it, in drills* The cleaning 

K 
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of the ground is completed by hoeing the intervals ; and 
an entire Summer fallow is feldomer ufed. In the light 
foils, in the lower part of the county, the land is too high 
rented for the turnip hufbandry; and potatoes, for which 
there is great demand in that populous di(tri£t, are fubftU 
tuted in the place of turnips, and the ground cleaned by 
hoeing them attentively. In the clay foils, a great part of 
the land Has been Summer fallowed, principally for the pur- 
pofc of draining it, by giving a proper form and direftioii 
to the ridges. Various forms and fizes of ridges have teen 
tried for this purpofe ; but that which feems now to prevail 
moft, is ridges from 13 to 15 feet wide, properly rounded, 
and not raifed very high. To Leep clay ground dry, it is 
found necefTary to confult. nature, and make the direction 
of the ridges follow the courfe of the declivity, making drains;' 
acrofs, whenever the water does not follow die furrow 5 but 
when water can be led away without fuch crofs drains, it is^* 
much to be preferred. In the more elevated parts of the 
county, where the expofure is deemed too fevere for wheat, 
the land lies longer in pafture, and Summer fallow is lefs- ' 
frequently repeated. On the loiter grounds, hufbandmen 
go round their farms. Summer fallowing as much yearly,/ 
as they can procure manure for, in order to fow wheat. 
Part of the light land, both in the upper and lower parts of 
the county, undergoes a Spring fallow for barley ; but bar- 
ley has fucceeded fo' ill, for many yea^s paft, on the clay^ 
grounds, that the culture of it is almoft abandoned. This 
perhaps is much owing to the farm dung being moftly con- 
fumed for raifing wheat. For all other crops feldom more 
than one ploughing is given. In fome parts of the county, 
the ploughing, is begun foon after the harveft is over, but it 
is more general not to begin till after the ift of January ; 
and in frofty or very rainy feafons, there is frequently much 
land to plough when March comes in. 

Ill heavy foils, it is common to put three or foui; horfes to 
the plough. Some hufbandmen have made a late improve- 
ment of making the fore and hinder horfes draw from dif- 
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ferent points of the beam, fo that the two lines of draught 
may coincide. In lands that are light and eafy, in the lat^ 
ter ploughings of Summer fallow, or in breaking up turf, 
with an ebb furrow, two horfes without a driver are now 
frequently ufed. There are, however, many intelligent 
hufbandmen, occupying the heavy clay foils, who make 
very little ufe of the two horfe plough : nor do they rejeft 
it from prejudice, but fupport their condufl by cogent ar- 
guments, which it may be proper here to ftate, and leave 
them to the judgment of the reader. 

The clay foils in this county have almoft always a denfe 
argilaceous fubftratum (generally called tilljy fo much of 
the fame nature with the foil above it, that the particles of 
the latter, which are waflied down with the rain upon the 
former, aflimilate with it into one mafs, and the till bottom 
feems to approach to the futface. When this is allowed to 
take place, rain, when it 3efcends, is retained upon the top, 
the roots of plants are chilled by its ftagnating thero^ and 
the crop fails ; for which reafon, it is found nectffary to 
|)lough the ground, once or oftener in every rotation, very 
jicep, in order to allov the water to defcend through the 
.opened ground, and the roots of plants to expand freely, 
^ut though the improvements made in the conftrudion of 
ploughs has confiderably increafe4 the powers of draught, 
fo ftrong is theadhefion inthefe clay foils, that a pair of the 
beft horfes are frequently unable to overcome the refiftance, 
when the ploughman aims at the neceflary depth. He is na- 
turally led, therefore, to lighten the draught, that the horfes 
may more eafily proceed 5 and the work comes infenfibly 
to be more lightly executed thaij circumftances require. 
It is, therefore, thought neceflary to have four good horfes 
in the plough, with a boy to drive them, that the plough- 
man, having nothing to attend to but the execution of the 
work, may make it of a proper depth and regularity. The 
hufbandmen alluded to, farther urge, that the advantage of * 
two horfes in a plough without a driver, inftead of four 
with one, is rather apparent than real, in heavy foils where 

K2 
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the rcfiftance is confiderablc ; for they affert, that, when 
the days begin to lengthen, and the ground becomes dry, 
four horfes and two men' will plough an acre and an half 
in a day, and that one man, with a pair of horfes, will not 
execute more than the half in the fame tinie. They do not, 
however, altogether rejeft the two horfe plough, ufing it ge- 
nerally for the latter ploughings of Summer fallow. 

Even where the foil is lefs denfe and obdurate, it would 
probably be proper to plough fomewhat deeper than ordi- 
nary, every third or fourth yean In all foils, the fineit 
parts muft be waihed to the bottom of the ftirred ground^ 
and the ufe of it be loft while it remains there. If a 
ploughing deep enough to bring this up cannot ^,e managed 
with two horfes, more power (hould be added. A pair o£ 
oxen might be kept on a farm for fuch purpofes, to great 
advantage, and very little additional expence. 

Art. a. Iniplements of Htd/bandry* — ^The ploughs ufed here 
are, i^, The Scotch plough: this is now frequently (horter 
in the head, ftilts, and beam, than fohnei^ly, and fome 
other improvements made upon it. It is prefei:Ted for 
ploughing ftiff land, when only pne ploughing is given^ 
as it fets up the edge of the fUrrows moit properly, 
and fumiihes a plentiful mould for the feed« It is ge-. 
nerally ufed for the firft turning of fallows ; and fome 
farmers ufe it fpr all purpofes. 2^, Small's plough, fome* 
times with and fometimes without a chain : It is preferred 
for the after turnings of fallow ; and fome ufe no other for 
any purpofe. 3^, A little plough, brought to this country 
a good many years ago from,Northumberland : it feems to 
be the fame with that defcribed by Lord Kames, under the 
pame of the Rotheram plough, and has been foimd to an- 
fwer very \jrell fpr different purpofes. 4/A, The Rutherglen 
plough : it is chiefly ufed, in that neighbourhood, for tumr 
ing up the deep foil pf the valleys with a ftrong furrow. 

The common harrows, which are ftill the moft generally 
^fed, with four bills or beams, containing 20 teeth, are much 
the fi^me as have been defcribed in the Reports fropi other 
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jQOunties. It is found neccflary, both for reducing ftifFground> 
and coUcdHng the roots of weeds, to give the teeth a confi* 
derable bevil forward, fo as to ftand at an angle of from 
70*^ to 75^ with the plain of the harrow. There arc others 
heavier, commonly called brakes^ of different weights and 
€onftru£tions, according to the fancy of the owner, and the 
purpofes for which they are intended. Of late, pairs of 
jointed harrows have been introduced, each having three 
bills, and the pair connefbed by joints, by which, while they 
are kept together, they are allowed to ply to the furface ; 
the teeth are alfo placed fo as not to follow one another 
direftly in the line of draught. Thefe are drawn by a pair 
of horfes, and have been foimd to be very executive. 

The roller is an important implement iii the culture of 
the fields. Befides fmoothing the furface, and bruifing 
clods, to forward pulverization, the ufe of it can never be 
too much recommended for condenfing open foils, in the 
droughts which frequently fucceed the feed time. Even in 
the heavy foils, which are for the moft part but tibo folid, 
the 'application of the roller is of great importance, during 
the droughts of the Spring. By preffing down the mellow- 
ed clods around the roots of young grafs and wheat, the- 
plants are reanimated, and a frefli luxuriancy foon appears. 
By compreffing the furface of fields fown with Spring com^ 
which, however folid they may naturally be, heave with the 
Spring drought, the interftices are clofed^ the moifture re- 
tained, the roots of the com faftened, and the progrefs of 
the vermin which prey upon them checked. Mr. Cook's 
difcovcry, publifhed fome years ago, that fnails and flugs, 
which come to the furface after the fun goes down, may 
be deftroyed by rolling in the night, merits attention. The 
rollers here are of free ftone, or of folid timber, and very 
rarely of caft iron, this laft being too dear for common huf- 
bandmen 5 but the moft approved rollers, and which are 
now getting pretty much into general ufe, are hollow cylin- 
ders built of wood, the circumference clothed round with 
ftrong plank ; the diameter is about three feet, and the tqU 
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Icr is divided into two equal parts, which turn round on 2n 
iron axis. The largenefs of the diameter makes the draught 
fo eafy, that one horfe can pull as much weight as two 
could do of folid (lone, and the dirifion of the roller into 
two parts facilitates the turning, the half on the infide 
moring back, while that on the outfide comes forward. 

The drilling inftrunlents are, the turnip drill, and one 
which, by changing a nut upon the axis which turns round 
at the bottom of a hopper, fows either beans or fmaller grain. 
Poth of thefe fow only one drill at a time, and are ufed 
chiefly in the upper part of the county, die heavy foils 
lower down being lefs adapted to the drill hufbandry. The 
inftruments ufed for horfe-hoeing, are fmall ploughs of dif-^ 
ferent conftruftions, all of them very fimple. 

It is needlefs to defcribe the fpade, the hand-hoe, the 
wheel-barrow, &c. fimple inftruments which, in the hands 
pf the dextrous and intelligent labourer, are perhaps not 
much lefs important than all the machinery which has yet 
been invented for cultivating the ground. 

An inftrument compofed of two flicks joined by a pin, 
and refeiAbling the fmith's tongs in appearance and ufe, is 
applied to pull thiftlcs and docks in the corn fields. In all 
cafes where the hoe cannot be ufed, if fmaller weeds ap- 
peared to prevail fo much as to injure the crop, women and 
children uicd to be employed to pull them with the hand ; 
but from the fcarcity of fuch hands, and the high price of 
labour, this is almoft given up. Hufbandmen now, .when 
annual weeds appear to prevail much among the Spring 
com, harrow the ground while the weeds are young, and 
their roots have not taken a deep hold. In this way the 
moft of them are deftroyed, and the corn which is deeper 
rooted, fo far from being injured, is bene§ted ; for though 
a few plants be torn up, the reft is invigorated by the ftir... 
ring of the earth, and thrives and tillers more abundantly. 
The fame praftice is fuccefsfully ufed with peas and beans. 
]f harrowing has been neglected, and wild muftard, which 
is the moft frequent weed, prevails, tlie flowery heads are * 
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cut off with the fcythe, when it is in full blow, without in- 
juring the corn. 

The carts of this county ftill are mollly of a plain and 
£mple conftru£tion, at the fame time light and ftrong j but 
of late, many alterations and new conftrudions are intro- 
duced, which probably tend much more to inflame the ex- 
pence than to add to the convcniency. Indeed, refine- 
ments of this kind feem to be unwiiely followed in the con-* 
ftruftions of many implements of hufbandry, and particu- 
larly in carts, harneflmg, &c., fo that a horfe feems to 
groan under a load of iron and leather without any good 
purpofe being ferved. But the iron axle ought certainly to 
be excepted, as it compenfates in durability and diminution 
of friftion, ther expence of purcliafe and the weight it adds 
to the carriage. The general effe£J:, however, of all fuch 
refinements, is to abftra£t a part of the ftock of hufband- 
men from its proper employment. Carts are drawn by x 
fingle horfe, experience having evinced that, in this way, 
the animal is capable of the greateft execution. 

The fickle is almoft the only inftrument Ufcd in reaping. 
Several mowing inftruments have been introduced, but foon 
given up j and now that threihing mills are coming much 
into ufe, it is probaUe the ufe of the fickle will be ftill more 
confirmed, as corn thus reaped is in beft order for threfli- 
ing in the milL 

Every farmer has fanners, and therie are now a good many 

threfliing mills in different parts of the county. Where 

. thefe are wanting, a confiddrable part of the corn is threfli- 

ed with flails by the farm fervants, in tl^e winter mornings, 

by candle light. 

Sect. 3. — Manures ^ or Suhjlances appRed to fertilize the Soil. 

This feftion may be divided into three articles, treating^ 
jjly Of the manures ufed ; 2dljy Of their effefts j 3^/^, Of 
fubilances which may be ufed as manure. 

Art. I . Manures ufed, — Little marl of a valuable quali- 
ty has hitherto been difcovered in this county \ fome has 
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been found under the mofles in die elevated parts of Carri- 
vath parifh and Lefmahagow, and laid upon the land with 
good effeft ; but the land is too high there to encourage the 
tulture of com to any great extent, and the diftance too great 
to carry the riiarlwith advantage to the cotn lands lower dowrf. 
Marl of an inferior quality is alfo feen in feveral places in the 
lower part of the county. It lies moft commonly between 
two ftratk of the free ftone rock, and would probably be 
found expenfive to work. Befides, it is only found in diofe 
farfs of the county where clay is the prevailing foil, and 
thefe clay foils fllo^ fymptoms of poffefling calcarious fub^ 
dance, by effervefcing with acids ; fo that clay being alfa 
the predominant part in the marl, there is probably too 
ftrong an affinity between the manure and the foil, oA 
Ivhichit could be moft conveniently applied, to produce an^ 
confiderable eflfeft. Lime, therefore, is almoft the only 
foffil ufed for msgiure, and it is now become very dear, as 
much as will load a fingle horfe cart being fold at the kiln 
from 6s. to 8s. It is applied either upon fallow or grafe 
grounds, at the rate of , from 300 to 600 Winchefter bulh- 
cls per acre. The firft time land ia limed, its fertility is 
vifibly increafed. If it is moderately cropped, and allowed 
to reft for fevef al years, the effefts of the fepond liming are 
ftill more confiderable : but all after limings have very lit- 
tle effe£t, and there is now land in this county,. on which k 
proves quite vain to lay lime alone. For which r^afon, 
thofe who cannot procure enough of other manure, comi. 
pound lime with fcourings of ditches, cleanings of rbads^ 
and fome kind of furface earth having a elofe turf of grafsi 
with a little dung between the layers of earth *. This han 
been found to anfwer the expence, when lime alone would 
not. It has been found very beneficial to lay lime upon 
well fwarded pafture, and allow it to lie on the furface for 
two or more years before the land be ploughed and cropu 
ped. Where few com crops were .taken at a time, and the 

• 

* It is ftudiedy as far as circumllances will admit, to hj compofl of the . 
lightcft <iuality on the heavieft foil, and vice vcrfa. 
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land left long in grafs, before being again broken up, the 
meliorating effefts of this pradlice have been almoil incre- 
dible. Befides lime, and the dung, and compoft made about 
the farm, hom-fhavings, foot, woolen rags, parings of lea- 
• ther, peat earth reduced to aflies, and coal afhcs, when they 
can be had, are ufed as manures ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of a town, dung is brought from thence. From the 
city of Glafgow, in particular, dung is carried for fix or 
feven miles round : and the preparation of an acre of land, 
for wheat, when the fallowing, dung, carriage, &c. is va- 
lued, cods from i2l. to 14 1. 

Some experiments of gypfum, for a manure, have been 
made j but the expe£i:ations raifed by the accounts from A- 
merica, &c. of the great fuccefs attending this pradice^ 
have been difappointed, the application of gypfum having 
produced little or no additional fertility. 

Irrigation, by ftreams of water led over the ground, has 
been little praftifed here, except on the little fwampy mea- 
dows above noticed 5 and thefe are flooded rather with a 
view to the fubdances which the water carries along with 
it, and depofits on the meadow as it glides along, than on 
account of the fertility which water itfelf beftows. It is 
not probable that irrigation will foon become common in 
this county. In the upper parts, where the ground is light 
and the fubfoil open, it might, no doubt, be advantageous, 
wherever a command of water could be had ; but in the 
clay foils, where the ridge? are rounded for »the fake of fur- 
face draining, it would be difficult to fpread water over the 
furface ; and if it could be done, the fweet herbage would 
foon be deftroyed, and coarfe aquatic plants raifed in its 
place. The general praftice of alternate tillage and pafture 
is alfo inconfiftent "^ith watering. Irrigated grounds fhould 
be kept in perpetual meadow. In other counties of Scot- 
land, where grafs grounds have been irrigated, with a view 
to tillage crops, a few abundant crops have generally been 
produced, but the ground left in a wretched ftate after 
t;hem. 

L 
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Art. a* Of the effeSis of the Manures ufed. — ^Thc old huf-' 
bandmen did not fprcad the lime upon the ground till it 
was completely foaked with water, and (tuck together vet 
lumps. It is probable they were frequently in the right. 
The poor foils^ on Ti4iich it was often laid, pofleflcd very 
little vegetable fubftance on which cauftic lime eould 
aft ; and the principal effeft of the lime likely was, to add 
to the calcarious fubftance when it was deficient, and to 
feparate the parts of a foil which was too denfe ( by which- 
the land was better prepared to receive advantage from 
dung, and fuch like manures. Accordingly we find, that 
lime alone, when laid upon poor foils which produce little 
herbage, has but a flender efFeft in increafing the fertility.. 
It is agreed, however, that thotfgh the ftalk is not much 
more vigorous, the grain is plumper, and the herbage is 
fweeter, when the land is laid in grafs. Lime is now- more 
frequently laid on whjle it is in fome degree powdery; and 
when it is applied to grafs grounds, the furface of which 
are covered clofely with a growth of mofles and decayed 
herbage, the cfFefts of it very foon appear, by confuming 
the old t\irf, and raifing a pleafant verdure. But to derive 
benefit from lime on poor land,nt is found neceffary to com- 
pound it with good furface earth, or lixofly earth, and in 
this way it has never failed to fucceed. Lime is alfo laid 
on fallow ground, but the eflFedis of dung are always more 
powerful. That very ingenious and induftrious nobleman, 
the Earl of Dundonald, to whom the public is indebted 
for fo many valuable difcoveries, fpent tlie Summer 1794- 
in this county ; and, with his ufual zeal and .aftivity for the 
public good, made a number of experiments on fubftances • 
which might be ufed as manures for different foils ; a trea- 
tife on which he foon after publifhed, and in this the inqui- 
Ctive reader will find a great deal of information. His 
Lordlhip found that peat earth, hitherto thought Co ufelefs,. 
might be rendered valuable manure, by mixing it with new 
flaked lime ; and this is now begun to be put in praftice. 

Ildru-fhavings, area powerful manurje on land pofleflcd of 
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■vegctAle fubftances, but the effeft is lefs confiderable on 
very poor foils. 

Woolen rags a£l powerfully for one year. Parings of 
leather tend to open heavy foils ; but they rot flowly, and 
have not a fudden effeft. 

Peat afhes are either made by paring and burning the 
/urface of mofs, in order to fertilize the ground itfclf, or by 
burning the ground on the borders of moffes in heaps, and 
carrying the aihes to the firm ground near. In the former 
<afe, very great fertility is produced at firft, but, in a few 
years, thefe aflies, inftead of producing ufeful plants, bear 
jiothing but a kind of tall growing mofe. In the latter, fer- 
tility is increafed for a few years without any vifible bad ef- 
feSs afterwards. But pure peat earth cannot be burnt till 
it is cut in fmall pieces, and thoroughly dried, and it yields 
but a fmall quantity of afhes. Afhes, in quantity, can qnly 
be made of the rotten earth about the borders of moflTes, in 
which there are a great deal of the living roots of plants. 
Coal afhes are beft when foaked with urii^e, Ac. 

The dung co]k£tcd in towns is the mofl powerful ma- 
nure. TKe dung of the farm yard, that is, the dung and 
Jitter of the live ftock, has fometimes furface earth or mofs 
mixed in it ^o increafe the quantity. It is carried to tlie 
£elds, fometimes twice, fometimes only once, in the year, but 
jiever turned. The hufbandmen of this county are furprifed 
^o hear it recommended from other places, to turn dung 
over, and lay it up Ibofely, to admit the air and haften the 
j)Utrefa£l;ion 5 as they find that the dung which has been 
mofl condenfed by the trampling of cattle is the beft. 

Art. 3- Of Stihftattces which may be ufid as Manures ^ 
' — ^There i$ fome caufe to believe, that the earth frequently 
contains in its bowels fubflances capable of fertilizing its 
fiirface, if the proper application of them were underfloodj 
.juid it would be a matter of great hnportance, that experi- 
ments were fet on foot for making fuch difcoveries. The 
blaife or fbiver,. accompanying the coal, mentioned in a for- 
jncrpart of this Report, — a kind of indurated fchyftus,which 

I- 7. 
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fometimes Ikirts out in the faces of banks, and moulders 
down with the weather. At firft it appears quite barren^ 
but after lying fome time expofed to the influence of the 
fun and air, it not only fertilizes the foil on which it falls^ 
but, where it accumulates to a body, (hows great figns of fer- 
tility itfclf, plants growing in it with great luxuriancy. The 
noble Lord above mentioned, ftrewed one kind of blaifc 
which he found here, reduced to powder, about the roots of 
growing com, and in a fhort time the deep verdure and, 
luxuriant growth diftinguiflied that part from the reft of the 
field- Thefe fchyfts might be had at coal mines, and at many- 
places where they (kirt out at the furface ; and when they^ 
were found, upon fair trials, to have a fertilizing eflfeft, might 
probably be ufed as top dreffings with great advantage. The 
fame noble author, and all the writers on chemiftry, agree, 
that magnefia promotes, in a very confiderable degree, the 
growth of plants. Much of it is faid to be contained in the 
lleatities, or foap rock, which is found in difiercnt places of 
this county. Urine might be colle6bed in towns, and carried, 
to the country, which, poured on other fubftances, woul(i, 
greatly enrich them for manure. 

Sect, 4. — Plants cultivated^ and Rotations of Crops. 

Art. I. Plants cultivated. — Wheat is cultivated -on all 
parts, by intervals, which are thought favourable for that, 
grain. On open porous foils, fweating bottoms, and elevat-. 
ed fituations, the plant has not been found to thrive, nor 
the ear to arrive at full perfeftion. It is fown either on 
fallow, or after potatoes, and more feldom now, after oats, 
or peas and beans. The time of fowing is from the end 
of Auguft to the I ft of November : Spring wheat is feldom 
fown, and feldomer fucceeds. 

Different kinds of feed wheat have been ufed, particun 
larly the bearded wheat, which prevailed much for fome 
tine : but there is now fcarce any other than the common 
white and red, the feed of which farmers mutually exchange 
with one another. The fallowed ground is manured for 
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the wheat crop with dung from towns, when within reach, 
or with farm dung and lime, fometimes with hom-fhavings, 
(a quantity of which is annually commifFioned from Ireland 
by the hulbandmen of the county) and lefs frequently with 
woolen rags. Wheat feed is commonly fteeped in a ftrong 
pickle of fea fait and water, and dried with hot lime, fome- 
times fprinkled with urine or the mephitic water of a dung- 
hill, and dried the fame way. This is intended to prevent 
the fmut ; but a number of experiments concur in proving, 
that the cauftic lime, incrufted round the feed, has the prin- 
cipal eSeSt. It ought here to be obfcrved, that wheat fown 
after the middle of Oftober, is always in more danger of 
fufFering from the fmut, whatever precautions may have 
been taken, than that which has been earlier fown. The 
quantity fown is from 7 to 1 2 pecks, Linlithgow meaf ure, 
per Scots acre ; the produce from 8 to 16 bolls of the fame 
meafure. 

Oats is the principal Spring com ; from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the land tilled is fown with this feed. Dif* 
ferent varieties of this grain are fown. Two have been 

' known in the county for time immemorial ; namely, late 
feed, fown in the lower and earlier grounds : this feepis to be 
much the fame with what is called Halkerfton or Angus oats 
in the neighbouring counties ; the other is called early feed, 

, and is fown on higher and later grounds : it is an inferior 
grain, but ripens quicker, and produces a good deal of ftraw. 
To thefe may be added, early Tweeddale and Blainfly oats, 
both of which have been long fown Jiere. Their time of 
ripening is between that of the two former, and they are 
iiot deficient in ftraw. There are feveral other kinds of 
early oats which have been more recently introduced ; fuch 
as the Polifli and Eflex oats, the Friefland or great Dutch 
oats, and the red pats ; this laft has indeed been long 
known about the head of the county, • under the name of 
fmall barley corn. Thck ripen early, but the ftraw is fhort, 
and unpalatable to cattle as fodder. Some of them fhakc 
very eafily with the wind ; but they are ftill of importance 
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in backward feafons, as they do not fail to ripen and pro^^ 
4uce plump grain. Oat feed is never fteeped ^ but fom® 
have fpread it on the bam floor^ and fprinkled it with falt| 
turning it from time to time, tiU the fait had liqmfied and 
moiilened the grain. This pra£iice fhould be more gene- 
ral, as it certainly has a tendency to defend the young 
corn from the devaftations of ^he numerous tribes of the 
caterpillar kind, which lodge in the earth in the Spring time. 
A very intelligent correfpondent, whpfe accurate obferva-r 
tion and veracity may be depended on, informs, that he has 
lone been in the cuftotti of bringing feed oats from the fe;i 
coaft, where the air is fomewhat impregnated with the fa* 
line particle^ raifed in fpry, and that he has uniformly ob«- 
ferved the crops of this feed efcaped the injuries of land ver^ 
min, while others around fufibred greatly. If the fmall 
quantity of fait this grain could draw from the air, while 
growing, is thus effefhial, it may be prefumed, that foaking 
the feed with fait fhould not be lefa fo. It is certain, that 
fait deftroys all the kinds of vermin which creep in th^ 
earth, and devour the roots of plants in, the inland coun* 
try ; and it is a pity that, for the fake of a tax fo unproduc-^ 
live of revenue,' hufbandmen fhould be deprived of the be-^ 
nefit of it. From i% to i8 pecks of oats, of the ordinary 
meafure of the county, which is fomewhat larger th^n thq 
Linlithgow barley meafure, is fown on an acre j and the 
produce varies from 4 to i8 bolU per acre. Peas and 
beans feldom come to perfe£lion on high expofures, and 
therefore are chiefly cultivated on the lovfer grounds. They 
are fometimes fowh feparately, fon>etimes mixed, and very 
rarely in drills. The beans fown here are ordinary horfe 
beans, and a kind of lat? grey peafe ufually accompany 
them. Hulbandmeri frequently bring a change of feed from 
the Kerfe ground on the banks of the Forth, which is found 
to be an advantage. Grey HafHng peafe are fometime^ 
fown alone ; the flraw of thefe is not fo bulky, nor the fod- 
der fo good, as the late. Beans are fown as early as the 
feafon will permit, fometimes on the furface, and ploughed 
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in With a light furrow ; from 1 4 to 18 pecks, wheat mea«> 
lure, ate fown on an acre. They are fometimes very pro- 
duftirtf, yielding 1 8^ bolls of the fame meafure an acre : in' 
rainy feafond, or when autumnal froft^ come in early, they 
are fometimes good for little. 

Small quantities of flax are fown through a8 the county, 
and in fome particular places a good deal is annually raifed ; 
efpiecially in the parHhes of Eaft Sind Weft Monkland, at one 
end of the county, and that of Camwath, and the pariihes 
around it, at the other end. Much of the flax produced in 
the former, is very valuable. Flax raifers rent land proper 
for it, at from 4 1. to 7 1, per acre ; and there may be about 
a 00 acres thus occupied annually. Women who purchafe 
this flax, ^in front three to five fpindles of yarn out of a 
pound *, which they fell to manufafturers, to be wrought 
up into lawn and lace thread. The flax of the latter is of a 
coarfer quality, and is fpun by the women in the farm houfcs 
and villages, into very ufeftil yam, from one fpindle to half 
a fpindle per pound, large quantities of which are fold 'm 
the markets of Lanark, Camwath, Biggar, Sec. 

The Spring feed time is very uncertain, depending on 
drought occurring, fufficient to dry up the Winter's moifture. 
It is fometimes begun about the end of February, and fome-* 
times fcarcely finifhed againft the* tft of May. Potatoes 
are planted from the middle of April to the middle of May^ 
principally in drills made by the plough, from two feet fit 
inches, to two feet nine inches afunder. Tliere have been 
inftances of upwards of 24 tons of potatoes being taken from 
an acre ; but the produce is frequently below half that quan-- 
tity. It has been obfcrved, that the more frequently pota- 
toes are returned on the fame ground, the produce is the 
lefe. The difcafe, called the eurl, alfo frequently occafions 
a great deficiency in the produce on the lower grounds, it 
not yet being prevalent on the heights, though it feems ta 
be creeping upwards. No fatisfaftory difcoverics having 

- ■ - . ■ I.I . m. « ■ 

* A fpindle is a parcel confilUng of 4S cuts; &ich ait is 120 thread! roun^ 
a reel of two and a lialf yards circumference. 
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yet- been made of the caufe or cure of this difeafe, it murf: 
be left for future inquiry. Barley is fown from the middle 
of April to the end of May. Lincolnfhire and Siberian 
barley were introduced into this county for feed, and were 
fomewhat in vogue for a time i but both thefe and the Tar- 
tarian oats, which were alfo pretty frequently fown, feem 
now to be entirely laid afide. The only kinds of feed now 
ufed are, the barley with two rows of grains in the ear, and 
the Bear, Big or Chefter barley, as it is called in different 
places, with four rows, both of which are well known. 
Barley is fometimes fteeped to forward its growth: but 
when drought continues long after Towing, if the land is not 
well pulverized, the feed is in danger ; its roots, fpringing 
with the moifture it contains, are withered and die. From 8 
to ID pecks are fown on an acre; and as many bolls are 
reckoned a good crop. Turnips are fown* from the end of 
May to the loth of July ; and, in dry early land, fometimes 
later. Few field cabbages, or greens for feeding cattle, are 
yet cultivated* The graiTes cultivated are, red, white, and 
yellow clover, rye grafs, and rib grafs. The feeds of the hol- 
cus lanatus, and of fome other native grafles, either faved 
in the field, or collefted in hay lofts, are fometimes fown in- 
ftead of rye grafs. Sometimes only red clover is fown along 
with a little rye grafs ; fometimes a mixture of more, or all 
of the above, are fown on the fame field, according to the 
purpofe for which it is intended. Grafs feeds are either 
fown among younjg wheat in the Spring, or along with oats 
or barley. Grafs after wheat generally fucceeds the firft 
year, but is better the fecond year when fown with barley. 
In fome parts of the county, it is obferved, that clover is 
furer on a field from which two fucceffive white crops have 
been taken, than where there has been only one. 

An obferver refiding in a diftant province, miftaking 
what is here advanced as a fadi, to be laid down as a prin- 
ciple, fays, this doftrine will not go down in thefe days. 
Though it had been obferved, in many inftances, that clover 
not only fprang more regularly, but grew more luxuriantly. 
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tfter two fucccffivc white crops, than after a green and a 
white one, the aflertion was made with caution, left it might 
not always be the cafe : but the author has had fome ftrong 
inftances of it under his eye this feafon, and is perfuaded it 
is invariably fo. If the obferver, therefore, is diflatisfied 
^hat nature does not aft according to his fyftem, he may 
<:hange her operations if he can. 

Of Plants not commonly cultivated.-^Thc public could derive 
no inftru£tion froin any hiftoty, which could here be given, 
of the culture of plants not commonly cultivated, there not * 
being accounts fufficiently authentic to determine whether 
fuch plants have failed of being more exteniively propagat- 
ed, from their not being adapted to the foil and circum- 
^ances, or from want of due attention to tl\e culture. 
There is no clafs of men lefs fit for new and curious inqui- 
ries than hufbandmen. Habit has confined them within a 
routine which admits of few material variations ; and both 
mind and body are fo much occupied with their ordinary 
labours, that neither leifure nor di^ofition are left to look 
after new ones. It is only among people who follow agri- 
culture, either for amufement or partial employment, that 
the exiftence of that inquifitive turn, which leads to difcove-^ 
ry, is to be found. Butthefe people are frequently too fan- 
guine, not always happy, in choofing the fubjefts of their 
experiments, and often diverted, by other circumftances, 
from purfuing them to the final point. Hence the culture 
of different plants has been introduced, and dropped, with- 
out it being pofiible to decide, all circumftances confidered, 
whether the more extenfive culture of fuch plants would 
tiave been beneficial or not. It may be faid, however, that 
lince the introduftion of artificial grafles, potatoes, and 
turnips, the culture of no plant of general utility has taken 
place in this county ; and from thence an inference may 
be drawn, that every kind of culture, of fuch defcription, 
Villj at length, find its way of itfelf. 

Art. 2. Rotations of Crops, — Rotations are as various as 
the climate and the foil. It will be fufiicient to mention a. 

M 
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few, in different parts of the county. Among the light 
foils of the upper ward, the two following are the moft pre- 
valent : By the firft, the whole arable land is divided into 
eight parts, and each in its turn undergoes the following ro- 
tation ; \Jl year, fallow or turnip in drills and dunged, and 
a portion in potatoes ) id^ barley and fown with grafs feeds ; 
3^, hay ; 4/i, 5^*, and 6th^ pafture ; 7/A and 8/A, oats. 
According to the fecond, the half, or as much of the farm 
as is judged convenient, is laid out in four divilions, each 
in its turn managed as follows; \ft year, fallow or tur- 
nip, &c. %dy barley or oats with grafs feeds \ 3^, hay \ 
/^th^ oats. The remainder of the farm lies in grafs, and js 
paftured by the dairy cows, cattle to be fattened in Winter 
on turnips^ &:c. A part of this is taken in at pleafure, in 
Exchange for a part of what* has been kept in culture. In 
the light lands, in the lower part of the county, turnips are 
not cultivated J and there different prafticcs prevaiL The 
following rotation is the moft approved: The farm is divid- 
ed into five lots, feach managed thus j ift yearj the land is 
Spring fallowed, well manured, moftly with Glafgow dung, 
and potatoes planted in drills, and kept clean by Summer 
hoeing ; 2d year, wheat fown as foon as the potatoes can 
be taken up, and grafs feeds fown among the wheat, in the 
Spring; 3^ year, hay, twice cut; /^b jeztt hay, once 
cut, and the after foggage paftured ; ^th year, the field 
having been manured with a compoft of lime and fome kind 
of earth, in the go haryeft, is cropped with oats. Some- 
times barley is fown, inftead of wheat, thp fecond year ; and 
fometimes the land is Spring fallowed after the wheat and 
barley without manure, fown with grafs feeds ; and thus 
the rotation takes in another year. In the clay foils, in the 
fame neighbourhood, the land undergoes a clean fallow, 
and is ftrongly dunged for wheat. Beans fucceed the 
wheat ; oats, with grafs feeds, the beans, &:c. Among the 
variety of praftices which obtain in the middle country, 
the two following arc prevalent : By the fir^i the land is 
Summer fallowed, dunged and limed, and wheat fown; 
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beans and peas fucceed the wheat ; and oats^ with grafs 
feedsy the peas and beans j the grafs is cut for hay^ one or 
two year«, and afterwards paftured fo long as it is thought 
proper to let it reft. By the fecond, the land is dunged or 
Jimed, or laid over with compoft upon the grafs, and crop- 
ped, \Jii with oats or peas ; 2dy with peas or oats \ 3^/, with 
oats, fown with grafs feeds. It is the rule, in fome cafesy 
to let the land reft as many years as it has been cropped \ 
in others, dojuble that time. On the more elevated land, 
on the eaft and weft boundaries of the county, circum* 
(lances are unfavourable to the rotation of green and white 
crops. There fome kind of manure is laid upon the turf, 
two or three crops of oats taken, and grafs feeds fown with 
the laft« Some landholders have bound their tenants never 
to crop more than a fourth part of the farm, the reft being 
occupied in pafture or hay. Some tenants, who are not 
bound, follow nearly the (ame plan, from convi£lion that 
it is beft in their (ituation. 

Sect. ^.-^Qf Grqfs Grounds ofalliinds^ and the purpofes h 

nvhicb they are applied, 

Grafs grounds are naturally divided into two kinds, viz. 
ifty Such as from fituation and circumftances are deemed un«> 
lit for any other purpofe ; arf/y, Thofe which are laid in grafs, 
not only for prefent profit, but alfo in order to render them 
inore profitable in tillage, when they (hall be ufed in that 
Way. The firft kind muft chiefly be ufed in rearing live 
ftock ; and, therefore, what relates to rearing may be in»- 
eluded under that article. The fecond is more frequently 
ufed to, fupply food to ftock already reared, and fatten ani- 
mals for the table ; what relates to the provifions derived 
from animals, will, therefore, come under the fecond ar^ 
tide. 

Art. I. — Pa/lures that are deemed tu^tfor any other pur'^ 
pofe. — Among the mountains, in the upper part of the 
county, flocks of fhecp are kept. About 50 years ago, com 
was cultivated on fome of the lower grounds, at the feet of 
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the mountains, more than fufScient to feed the inhabitants i 
and many neat cattle were kept. At that time, the flieep,- 
more reftrained on the fummits and poorer paftures, oil 
many of which an animal can hardly live in a ftorm, were 
fmall, and of no great efteem in the market : but a fuccef- 
fion of bad feafons ruining the crops, has obliged the far- 
mers to abandon agriculture •, and torrents, from time to 
time, having brought down ftones from the hill fides, and 
choaked up the channels of the rivers and brooks, many of 
the little valleys are fo frequently overflowed, that they are 
no longer capable of cultivation. Scarce any corn is now 
raifed, few black cattle are kept, and the fheep, now in- 
dulged in the beft pafture, have increafed in fize. They 
bear very coarfe wool ; but are extremely hardy, and much 
efteemed by the Yorkfhire dealers. They are now reckon-*, 
ed fully equal to the beft in the neighbouring counties. The 
flocks of the farmers formerly confifted of about i coo fheep 
each ; but of late fome individuals rent more land, and arc 
pofTefTed of from 3000 to 7000. 

The defpair produced by fuch natural obftacles againfi 
every attempt towards the improvement of the country, has, 
perhaps, been too eafily admitted. Two different caufes 
have contributed to ftrengthen and confirm this defpair; 
the effeft which the arguments of philofophical econo- 
mifts has produced on the conduft of landholders, and the 
invitations which rifing manufaftures have held out to the 
people. But one inftance of land cultivated here, probably 
of greater altitude than any other in the ifland *, will fhow, 
that if the bent of the ftock and induftry of the fociety were 
more applied to the improvement of their moft important 
and permanent property, much (pight be done every where 
to increafe fertility, even in the moft unpromifing fituation&. 

The inhabitants of Leadhills find it necelTary for their 

* The height of the mountain Tintock has been dated at 2260 feet a- 
bove the level of the lea, and the fite of Leadhills at aooo feet ; but feme 
geometricians aflcrt, that they have found the height of Tintock to be 2400 
feet, and that Leadhilli U nearly on the fame level. 
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Accommodation, to keep milch cows, which go to pafturc iri 
the neighbouring moor. The dung of thefe cattle is laid 
lipon banfen moorifh ground near the village ; this ground 
IS levelled, formed into narrow ridges with the fpade, and 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, greens, &c. cultivated upon it, 
by the inhabitants at their fpare hours. One fpot has been 
laid down in grafs, and another taken up from time to time ; 
and there are now a good many acres, naturally of the moft 
barren foil, bearing grafs little inferior to that on the bed 
land in the county. Befides the vegetables above mentioned, 
and green food in Summer for a great number of cows, 
^ooo or io,ood ftones of hay are annually made, for Win- 
ter feeding. 

Along both fides of the county, fo far as the moors ex- 
tend, fheep pafturing is followed ; and the quality of the 
fheep is in proportion to the pafture. Where the moorifli 
paftures are disjoined by the intervention of arable fields, 
the flocks are fmaller, from 300 to 400, and a greater num- 
ber of black cattle are reared. On the coarfe high land, 
on the eaft fide of the county, it has been found the moft 
profitable pradlice to winter young black cattle. The paf- 
tures are allowed to grow untouched, from the end of 
May to the end of Auguft. The rufhes, and fuch o- 
ther coarfe herbage as grow on the marfhy places, arc 
mown, while tender, and laid up for Winter food. About 
the end of Auguft, the pafture is ftocked with fmall 
young Highland cattle. They live upon the grafs, when 
the weather is moderate •, when a ftorm happens, the Win- 
ter fodder is given them on fome fhcltered fpot. When 
they can be accommodated with fome flight ihed, it is reck- 
oned an advantage. Th<J|)afture necefl^ary for wintering 
one of thofe, is thought equal to that of five ordinary moor- 
land (heep of the firft year ; (hogs.) The cattle are fold 
off in May, and are generally increafed in value from 25 s, 
to 30s. per head. In, moft of the farms in the elevated 
parts of the country, where a lefs proportion of the land is 
tilled annually, and the pafture Icfs rich than in the lower 
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parts, it is the pradlice to breed^ good many neat cattle^ 
nearly about the half of what are brought forth ; moftly 
females, few oxen being reared in the county^ Thefe feed 
on the paftures where they are bred, and either fupply the 
place of old cows difpofed of, or are fold at three years old^ 
with the firft calf, at from 4L to 7I., and fince this Report 
was firft printed, from 7I. to lol. a head, according ta 
their fize and figure. In the lower parts of the country^ 
fewer calves are reared j fometimes no more than neceffary 
to keep up the ftock of milch cow», Moft of the farmeraf 
through all the county rear young horfes, chiefly of the 
draught kind. In fome cafes, on6 foal, in fome, two are 
reared, on a plough gate annually, according to the quan- 
tity of pafture that can be fpared, for feedii^ nurfing maresr 
and colts. Thofe who Summer fallot«r much of their farms, 
and haveYnuch manure to carry from a diftance, rear no foal^j 
and prefer geldings to mares for performing their labour. 

The natural meadows, repeatedly mentioned, are favecl 
always for hay. The bottom being cold and fwamipy, the 
grafles fpring late in the feafon, and the hay is not cut be- 
fore the beginning of Auguft. The fituation being damp^ 
and the hay foft, it is frequently ^ot with difficulty, and 
fuffers in the making, both in colour and flavour. About 
50 years ago, this was almoft the only hay in the county, 
and the ftables of inns, &c. were fupplied with it ; but 
fince the culture of artificial grafles became general, it is 
no longer a fubjeft of commerce, and is confumed by the 
live ftock on the farm. 

Art. 2. Artificial Grafsy Dairy, and Feedifig, — ^The firft 
crop of fown grafs is generally mown for hay. The hay 
harveft commences about th^^eginning of July. Hay 
making is conducted different ways. Some new haymakers 
mow only when the weather is fair and the grafs dry^ 
Rakers immediately follow the mowers, and put up the 
hay into very fmall cocks 5 it is afterwards turned daily, 
the fize of the cocks being increafed as it dries, till it be 
ready for treading up in field ricks. However this prafticc 
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^ay fucceed in the fouthern counties of England, it does 
pot feem to be well adapted to the ftat6 of this country. 
Unlefs the weather be uncommonly favourable, the hay al- 
ways fuffers fomewhat in colour •, and under rej^eated rains 
is greatly injured. Many of the moft expert hufbandmea 
now follow a very different mode. The hay is allowed to 
lie in the fwathe for three or four days, and then, if the 
crop is not heavier than from a ton and a half to two tons 
per acre, it is raked together, in a dry time, and immedi- 
ately tread up into round or oblong ricks in the field, where 
it (lands till it is thought to be in condition to be put fafe- 
ly into large (lacks. Very heavy crops muft be turned in 
the fwathe, and both fides expofed to the drought ; and 
when great rains have occurred, all the hay mud be turned. 
What lies immediately under the (hade of trees or hedges 
is removed towards the middle of the field, and allowed to 
lie open to the drought for a few hours. In this cheap and 
finiple manner hay is better preferved than by more operofc 
methods. 

Few have attempted to fave clover feed ; but the feed of 
rye-grafs is frequently faved. When this is to be done, 
the hay is bound in (heaves after the mowers, and fet up 
in (hocks for a week j the feed is then thre(hcd, or (kutched 
off, and the hay put in the ricks. 

For the moft part, the latter growth, after the hay, is 
pafturcd either by the live ftock on the farm, or cattle 
bought for fattening 5 and as there are but few inftances 
where a fecond crop of hay is taken, the grounds which 
have been laid in grafs are paftured the fame way, fo long 
as they are allowed to reft,^fter the firft year. 

It was a prevalent cuftogi, in this county, to keep a great 
many milch cows, long before the profits of the dairy be- 
came confiderable, or the nianagement of it was underftood, 
it being thought iiecefTary to keep conftantly a number of 
cattle for making dung to recruit the arable land. Thefc 
were led around the indifferent paftures, in Summer, travel- 
ling a great deal to gather a moderate fupport. In Wintct 
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they were driven out to the fields, to endure all the vici(fifL 
tudes of the weather, through the day, and fed at the ftalL, 
in the evenings and mornings, with a little draw ; and were 
generally much reduced, before the return /)f the grafs* 
With this treatment, the quantity of milk which they yieldr 
ed was little, and as neither the demand nor the price was 
confiderable, the management of the dairy was little ftudied. 

The feeding of calves was the firft objeft of profit. Oi> 
the elevated lahds^j^ where the harveft is lefs perfedl, part of 
the unripened oats were taken to feed the milch cows, which 
increafed the quantity and richnefs of their milk. The 
calves, which were brought forth, about the latter end of 
harveft or beginning . of Winter, were fed at firft with 
tlie milk of their dams, and afterwards with the thicker 
milk of thofe which were beginning to dry, having been 
taught, from the firft, to drink all that they got* In this 
manner, rich veal was fattened and fent to Edinburgh, froiti 
Chriftmasj onward, to fupply the tables of the wealthy, 
where Lanarkfhire veal has been long famed, and bought 
at exorbitant prices. In the progrefs of improvements in. 
the country, a better provifion of Winter food for cattl^ 
has been made, and, by feeding milch cows with potatoes, 
turnips, &c. the praftice of fattening veal has been much 
extei^ded of late j fo that, though the increafe of wealth 
and luxury has greatly enlarged the demand, the rMe of 
price, on this fine veal, has not been in proportion to thaf 
on other kinds of provifions : however, in all places diftant 
from markets, it is ftill confidered as the moft advantageous 
way to difpofe of Winter milk. 

As tlie prices of butter and cheefe advanced, the ownerij 
of dairies, by degrees, became more ftudious, not only to 
increafe the quantity, by paying more attention to the feedr 
ing of milch cows, but to enfure a preference in the market, 
by adapting the quality to tjie tafte of the beft cuftomers. 
This was, however, confined, for a time, to the moft far 
vourable fituations ; thofe who were lefs happily fituated, 
•attributing folely to foil and circumftances what wa$ in ^ 
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great meafure owing to ikill, attention! and cleanlinefs, 
were not eager in imitating, when they defpaired of arriv- 
ing 21X perfection. It was not till after the iirft peace of 
Paris, when the rapid progrefs of commerce and manufac- 
tures brought a new influx of wealth among the inhabitants, 
and greatly increafed the demand and price of butter and 
cheefe, that attention to the dairy became general. . Frefh 
butter, efpecially, became an indifpenfible article at every 
breakfaft table, ^nd all that was made with care and clean- 
linefs fold quickly, at high prices. This ftimulated the 
country houfe-wives, throughout the county, to ftudy and 
follow the requifites of the dairy : and now all the diflferent 
articles, which it produces, are to be found, of an excellent 
quality, even in the elevated parts of the county, which 
vrere formerly deemed the moft unfavourable ; particularly 
i^ithin the reach of Glafgow, where the opportunities of 
CQmparing, in a great market, prompts people to obfervc all 
the minutise neceflary to bring their commodities tp the 
greateft poffible perfeftion. A pound 6f butter, indeed, 
made on the high paftures, is fuppofed to yield a little lefs 
oil than one made on the low ; but the tafte and flavour is 
equally good, and the former is lefs apt to become rancid 
in keeping. The produce, too, is lefs, in proportion, on the 
former than on the latter. The dairy bufinefs is conduc- 
ed three ways in this county : Either the whole milk is 
made into cheefe, or butter is made of the cream, and 
cheefe of the flcimmed milk ; or, in the moft populous parts 
of the county, where there is a great demand for butter 
milk, as an article of food to the poor, the whole milk is 
thumed. People are induced to adopt any one of thcfe 
ways, either from fituation, or from fome circumftances of 
iuppofed conveniency. There are fome paftures, froni 
which the milk yields proportionally more butter, others 
more cheefe : but there are very few inftances in, which 
this variation in the nature of the pafture has been found 
confiderable ; and there is no fure rule of judging, but ex-» 
pcriepce. It is moftly fancy which determines the choice^ 
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the profit from the differeat ways bdng nearly equaly in gcr, * 
nera]. By average^ made up from the reports of die 
owners of dairies^ m difisrent parts of the countyj eight 
Scotch pints of new milk, or the crea^i taken off itji wilL 
produce a pound (or 2Z ounces avoirdupois) i>f butter ; 8a 
pints will, therefore, produce 10 pounds^ and after the cream, 
is taken o^f for the butter, 70 pints wiU remain for cheefe>. 
9nd this will make a ftone (22 pounds aYoir4upois) of ched[e> 
faleably dry $ about 53 pints of new milk wil| make a ftone^ 
of cheefe. The ftate of the different prances, then, vilj^ 
ftand thus : 

$0 pints churned* ^cw ipilk chiede Butter smd fkimme^ 

from 80 pints* Cheefe from Sppints. 
s* d» 9* d. s. d«k 

|olb.oft?utter|, 24%. at 5d. 100 lolb. of butter, 

at 8d..... 6 8 60 pints whey, at 84—**v- 6 S- 

^6pint8ofinilkf worthed. per i ftone cheefe, 4 & 

at^d.pcrpmt, 4 ^ gaIlon|......... 136 pints butter 

milk, at ^. 

per pint...... o 44^ 

50 pints weak 
^ whey, at id« 

per gallon, o 6|f 

MMMB^MMt MMMWMiiif** ^W^^^^^MM^ 

£.0 U 5 £. O 11 3 £.0 12 3j 

.*■ ^ • • . . . 

mmimmmmmmmmm* OM^iivawsMS aaiii^BvaHiMn^ 

Two or three pigs are frequently reared on ^e whey at si 
dairy, and fattened with potatoes ; but the feeding of hpga( 
is not carried to any great extent in this county. 
. Of two cows, pf ike fam^ fize, and perhaps from th% 
fame parents, one often gives a good deal more milk thm 
another^ and the milk pf one cow is of a richer quality than 
another: but cows in general give more or le£s milk, and 
better or worfe, in proportion to the quantity and quality: 
pf their food, the regularity with which it is adminSftered 
to them, and to the eaic they enjoy. It has been always 
obferved, that two or three ^ovs, kept by themfelvea^ 9n ' 
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tficfte ()Todti£live» in proporti6n^ than greater herds, though 
Ithe few (hoUld einjoy no Tifible advantage over the man^, 
but perhaj)^ the contrary : which feenfis to (how that lindi- 
fturbed quiet and minute attention are of great importance* 
Particular inftafices might be given of cows in this county 
^ving a great deftl of milk ; but it is not from uncommon 
infianced, but general averages, that a juft idea of a diftrid: 
can be formed* It is reckoned a moderately good milch 
cow that gives ^ight Scots pints a day, afsd fuppofing her 
whole milk through the feafon to be equal to ifo days at 
thajt rate, it will m^ke 150 gallons, which, valuing every 
10 gallons at iis. jd. the k>weft of the above ftates, it 
will make the annual produce of a milch cow, exclufive of 
the calf, 8U Bs* jd. This, howevjet, is far above the average 
produce of the dairies in this county, which runs from 6L 
to 41. per cow, according to the fituation ) and about one- 
third more may be added to this and the other money ar^ 
tides, on account of the rife of price in commodities of the 

: dairy (ince this Report was firft printed* 

Thofe who keep milch cows give them the beft pafture 
in Summer* When the grafs faih, wherever turnips arc 
raifed, thefe are given, in order to protrad the milk fea^ 
fj^h. But full feeding with turnips renders the milk nau-* 

. ^eous i ^nd none of the recipes which have been recom- 
inended can cure its ranknefs. When co^s get plenty of 
good' fodder, and arc only partially fed with turnips, the 
purpbfe of continuing milk is, in a great meafure, anfwcr- 
ed, and the e^e£)^s oh the flavour of the milk little per-^ 
teptible. If turnips be wafhcd, or if the weather be rainy 
when they are taken up, the flavour of the milk is the 

' ftronger. In fome places potatoes ate ufed in place of 
turnips, for the fame purpofe, and are much preferable^ 
producing not only plenty of milk, but df a rich quality 

and of a good flavour ** 

" • ' — 1 

* Though the profits of the dairy arc moderate, it fcems to be very 
doubtful, if a farmer can make as much of his pafture by any other ma- 
tia^cmcDt. It was a late fubjed of debate^ propofed for the coiifidcratiori 
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Sheep and neat cattle are fattened for the tabk) both hf 
Summer and Winter. A good deal of inclofed land, not 
in leafe, is occupied for this purpofe, and is either ftocked 
by the proprietors, or by jobbers, who tent it by the yeaf. 
Some farmers employ a part of their inclofed land the fame 
way. The ground is ftocked, either with tedders or ewes 
with lamb, or with neat cattle, according to the fuitablenefe 
of the ground and the fences, and to the opinion of the 
grazier. Sometimes the beafts are bought in, about go- 
harveft, and wintered upon the ground; fometimes this 
paftures are kept void in Winter and ftocked alter the graft 
has got up. In Winter, both flieep and neat cattle are fat- 
tened upon turnips in the upper ward, where the turnip^ 
hufbandry prevails moft. Sheep are either inclofed in 
nets, and fed upon the turnip ground, or, if it is not drjr 
enough, the turnips are carried to an old pafture field and 
given them. In this laft cafe, only three-fourths of the 
turnips are taken up, and the fheep are afterwards allowed 
to ftroll over the field and gather the remainder, that fonne 
manure may be left. Neat cattle are fed at the ftall. Any 
turnips that are raifed in the lower parts of the count;f, 
are moftly ufed in feeding neat cattle. Potatoes have beeii 
■ufed with great fuccefs in feeding cattle. They are giveii 
either raw or boiled. Some think the latter has the quick- 
eft efieft. The fame root has been found a very frugal and 
a very hearty food for work horfes. 



of a rcfpedable fociety of practical fanners in this connty, i^hethcr keeping' 
milch cows, fattening cattle, or fattening iheep, was the moft advantageous f 
and it was decided in favour of milch cows, by a grea^ majority of votes. 
The principal arguments on this fide were, that the produce of the dairy 
was never equal to the demand, and therefore the market lefs flu(%uating ; 
that the farmer who kept milch cows had little occafion to go around ikt^ 
country to niiarkets, and had more leifure to attend to his farm ; that by 
keeping milch cows, properly fed, attended, and littered, the greatefl quaAf 
tity of manure, for the improvement of the land, could be made. 
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CHAPTER VL 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

f- CAVING ornamental gardening, and thofe niceties of thef 
^^ art, pradifcd to produce the delicate fruits which the 
want of fun denies us naturally, it will be fufficient, for a 
work of this nature, to mention the gardens cultivated for 
fupplying the more fimple and urgent wants of man. The 
chief of the& are tKe mail gardens around the citj^ of Gla£i> 
gow, from which that populous place is fupplied with aH 
the variety of culinary vegetables produced in this country^ 
at their different feafons ; and though the iirft articles d<> 
not come fo early to market as at Edinburgh, where the 
foil is light and dry, as good fale always Simulates the ex-^ 
crtions to anfwer it, the growing wealth of Glafgow pro* 
vokes the gardeners to make quick advances. So plentifdt 
is the fupply, that much.garden ftuff, towaids die latter end 
of the year, is ibid at a cheap rate, and carried to At neigh* 
bouring villages. Families in the country, and many faaei^ 
lies in the fmaller towns, are well fupplied from their own 
gardens^ And the gardens round the villages in the coun^^ 
try, before mentioned, afford great accommodation to dbc 
inhabitants, as well as wholefome and innocent recreation 
to thofe of fedentary employments. 

The Clydefdale orchards lie moftly between the bottom 
of the loweft fall of the river and the mouth of the South 
Calder. They are chiefly of apple trees, with a mixture of 
pear ones, and fome of plumbs. Few of them are iarge^ 
but many fmall ones are planted up and down the country. 
They were ftated, in the former Report, to amoimt t9 
loo acres ; but fome new ones having been lately plant* 
ed, and fome more minute information having been fince 
received, they may be fafely faid to be upwards of 250 
acres. The produce is very precarious, the fruit being frcs- 
quently deftroyed in the bloffom, by Spring frofts and cater- 
pillars. Some years, the whole value has amounted to up 
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wards of 2000]. The ralue of the fruit b not always iii pr<i* 
portion to the number and fifce of the ttees. Thofe who cul«« 
tivate the ground around the trees^ taking care not to injure 
the. roots, and giving inanure from time to time, have finer 
fruit, and a xnuch greater quantaty , in proportion, ibAtt thofe 
who do iK>t. Much alio depends on adapting the treei to the 
foil and expofure. Though the dlfierent kinds of apples, &c. 
ite generaJliy engrafted on the fame kinds of ftockft, each af- 
fames the habits peculiar to the fcion. Thofe who have 
been attentive in cMetving this, ind chodfing the kinds hoS: 
adapted to their fituation* hatte found their accoitm in it. 

But it ought ifot to be underftood that the choice of the 
ftock is of no importance. Native crabs snre the haardieft, 
and prove the moft durable trees. Coklling ftocks, tttid 
thofe raffed horn the feeds of good fruit, genefailjr produce 
fidfo finer ^'uit ; but the trees feem to be more fub^£l to' 
difeafe. Tet difeafes are perhaps atf often communicated 
from the fcion as from die ftock« But it would take up^ 
too much time to ilate alt the phenomena which appear itt 
the orchard. It is fufBcient to fay, that th^re are many in-' 
telKgent people in this county attending to the culture of 
fruit trees ; and it would be of much importance that they 
were to meet frequemly and compare their obfervat ions 9 
by which, difcoveries, tvhich are yet wanted, might be 
made. 

' The Qydefdale orchards are moftly planted On fteep 
hanging banks, and have always been found to fucceed bet* 
ter on fuch fituations than on the plain. Apple trees, par-* 
ticularly, firem to delight in a foil pretty much inclining to * 
clay, efpecially if it is of a good depth. The pear tree re-*'' 
quires the ground to be richer, but rather clayey than open 
a^d fandy. Plumb trees are generally planted round the 
verge of the orchard, and are profitable, not only for the 
fruit they bear, but fot (heltering the other trees. All fruit 
trees require flielter, and do beft when they are embofoit^ed 
in woods. The lateft kinds do not arrive at perfection in 
backward feafonsi and therefore it is always proper to have 
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f good mixture of Summer and Autumnal fruit along with 
the Winter^s* A jnft proportion of apjdcs, pearsy and 
plumbsy 18 alfQproper» asooelUod fometimcs^fucceedsidien 
^noth^r fails. Upon the wholes though the produce of the 
\orchard is pre(:ariouef, when the original infignificance of 
the grounds, on which fruit trees fucceed» is confidered» 
and the ready fale and high price which the manufa^ring 
^owns ^flPord for fmit, an orchard planted with judgment^ 
and carefully cultirated, is certainly a profitable kind of 
agriculture* Many proper places remain unplanted^ pro* 
|)ably from ^ dread of tb^ wanton depredations fo frequcfit- 
)y committed* 

Befides the larger fruit> great quantities of goofeberries 
^d currants are cultivated^ andj whei^ well managed^ a^e 
^4 |o pa^ very ^cU, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

rpHis chapter may be divi4ed into two feftions ; i^, Thq 
**■ kinds of trees, and extent of plantations ; arf, Obferva*^ 
dons on the different kinds of foreft trees. 

Sect. i.-^Khult tf Trees] Extent of Woods and Piantations^ 

There are fcarcely any inftances of fpontaneous coppices 
above the uppermoft fall of the river. But fome of the 
principal landholders, of late, have done much to adorn the 
country with plantmg. In the early part of the prefent 
century, except a few trees about fome of the houfes, this 
part of the country was quite naked. There are now about 
1800 acres planted, three-fourths of which, at leaft, has 
been done in the laft 20 years. The trees are of various 
kinds, but the Scots pine and the larix are the moft pre-^ 
valent. From the top of the falls downward, coppices arife 
every where, near the fides of the river and the ftreams. 
which fall into it. Thefe ^onfift of oak, afli, birch, elm, 
alder, holly, gean or wild cherry tree, fallow of different 
kinds, &c. intermixed with hazel or other ihrubs. Of 
thefe there are 760 acres in the lower part of the upper 
ward, befides 580 acres of planted wood, making the whole 
in this tradt 3140 acres. Jn the middle ward there arc 
1350 acres of coppice, and 2850 acres of planted wood. 
Tliere are few coppices in the under ward, perhaps not 4a. 
acres altogether ; nor is the planted wood of great extent. 
Hedge rows and narrow ftripes furround the fmall inclo- 
fures, and give the country a clothed appearance, but pro- 
bably the fquare contents do not exceed 700 acres. This. 
makes the whole of the woods in the county 7990 ; but 
there is now rcafon to believe there are confiderably above 
8000 acres. 

The copfe woods are fometimes cut once in 25 or 26k 
years, but are more frequently allowed to grow 30 years : 
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^d an acre is fold at from 20 1. to 30I. Woods that arc ex- 
tenfive are divided into feparatc lots, called hags, one of 
which is appointed to be cut annualljr. Thefe hags are 
from three to feven acres, according to the extent of the 
wood, and the fale in the neighbourhood. It has long been 
the cuftom to leave 20 or 25 fele£k trees, called referves or 
'witters, in an acre, at each cutting. The intention of this 
feems to have been to fumifh purchafera with an affortment 
of wood of different fizes. This practice is ftill continued, 
^but appears to be an injudicious one. When thofe trees, 
drawn up long and (lender, by the ihelter of the furround- 
ing wood, (land in an expofed (ituation, they are unable to 
bear the blaft after they are left (ingle ; and if they are not 
quite ftunted, make little ai^quifition of (ize. Should they 
happen to thrive^ they do more injury to the young growth 
around them, than all the additional value they attain. An 
obferver on this, who feems to be a gentleman of good 
fenfe and candour, thinks, ^* that the referves are fo far dif- 
f< tant from each other, as to caufe^ight injury to the fur- 
<^ rounding wood, (ince the lower tranches of the former 
<* might be lopped, to give the fun and air eafy accefs to the 
f* latter *, and that it would be advantageous tQ have a fup- 
<< ply of the various wood and timber which may be required 
•* upon the fame fpot." This is, therefore, here ftated, and 
the whole left to the judgment of the proprietors of woods. 
Formerly there was no kind of trees planted, to any con- 
Cderable extent, but the Scots pine ; and there are ftill more 
pf this kind than any other, it being planted to protefk the 
deciduous kinds. When this is the cafe, it ought to be cut 
down before the others grow too tall and weak. When it 
is planted unmixed, it is reckoned the beft praftice to put 
the plants pretty clofe together, about 6000 to an acre ; fo 
fhat by the fupport they derive from one another, they may 
grow up ftraight and tall, and the tops meeting, may ex«^ 
elude the air, and fmother the% under branches, while they 
jire ftill fmall and weak. This is called pruning themfelves, 
and is found to be the beft way for preferving the health oS 

O 
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the trees, and obtaining valuable timber. It i^ abfolutely^ 
necefTary, that open drains be made through all the hollows^ 
that no water may ftand. When the general height of the 
trees is about eight feet, and no living branches on them, 
but at the top, it is time to begin to weed them ; and this 
ought to be regularly carried on, according to contingent 
circumftances, for five or fix years, till (he trees ftand near- 
ly at fuch a diftance as may give them room to grow to 
ufeful timber; all future weedings being dangerous, not 
only for opening ^venues wJiich may admit too ftrong a 
ftream of air, but on account of the noxious quality whicl^ 
the putrid roots of fir trees, cut down after they have arriv- 
ed to a confiderable fize, (how, by frequently killing thofe 
which have been left (landing. The abundance of coal 
and peat in this country, renders the firft profits of planting 
inconfiderable. In the thinly inhabited parts of the upper 
ward, where there is little demand for fmall wood to make 
fences, &c. the firft weeding of plantations is a heavy ex-« 
pence. Even wood fiM^er advanced had little fale, till the 
erection of the iron works around occafioned a great de- 
mand for fmall trees, for fupports in the mines, and for 
wood of ev^ry kind for different purpofes. In the lower 
and more populous country, every kind of wood finds fome 
market y and valuabje timber of late has fold very high. 
The Scots pine planted on very poor land, 25 years old, has 
fold for 25!. per acre; the fame when properly thinned, 
and ftanding 50 or 60 years, for Sol. and upwards. The 
prices of diflFerent kinds of well grown timber, per cubic 
foot, were as lender : 

s. d, J", if. 

Pine, or Fir - - ' 9 Lime, (Linden) - 14 

Oak - IS. 8d. to 2 o Poplar (moftly the white) i 4 

Afti - IS. 6d. to 2 o Birch - - - i o 

Elm - - - 20. Holly for veneering, 

Plane (Sicamore) - 20 very rare - 50 

Beech - - is. to I 6 Gean tree - - 16 

Sallow, fit for mill tim- The timber of decayed Pear 

ber - - - 26 and Apple trees, about i 6 
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The ftagnadon of commerce^ which the commencement 
of the war induced, diminifhed the fale, and lowered the 
prices ; but they are now again as 'high as ever. 

SfiCTi 2. — Obfervdtions on the different kinds of Foreft Trees • 

Important inftruftioris, with refpeft to the kinds of trees 
^apted to the foil, bottom, and expbfure, intended to be 
planted, may be obtained, by obferving the different degrees 
of fuccefs attending thofe trees in the numerous plantations 
of this varied county. It may not be improper, therefore, 
to infert what occurs in difierent fituations, refpe£ling the 
different fpecies ufually planted. 

The Scots Piiie, or Fir, as it is ufually called, is not adapts 
ed to the gfeateft altitudes. It begins to fhoot in Aprils 
and completes its year's growth by the middle of JUne ; fo 
that the Winter often continues to reign in the heights, 
where the fun is not reflefied, till the Summer of the pine 
be over* Unable to ftruggle with a repetition of fuch fea- 
fons, it languiflies and dies. Of all the trees of this kind^ 
planted at Leadhills fomething more than 30 years ago, and 
very carefully treated, only two or three remain, in a very 
fickly ftate. On a moorifh hill in- the fame neighbourhood, 
there is a plantation, llanding a little higher, and the foil in« 
comparably worfe. The trees are now about three or four 
feet high, and have already ceafed to' make farther progrefs. 
Befides the great elevation, there is, perhaps, fomething in 
the bottom injurious to this plantation* The Scots pine 
planted in much loiver fituations, upon a dry fliivery whin 
rock, the parts of which are feparated by dufty fiflures, 
ceafes to vegetate in a few years, though the thin foil on 
the furface be good. There is alfo a kind of laminated clay, 
much difpofed to diflblve with water, not favourable for 
this, nor any of the pine tribe. It fucceeds very well, how- 
ever, in moft parts of the clay ground in the country, if care 
be taken to prevent ftagnant water. It does exceedingly 
well on land covering the free ftone rock : but the beft tim- 
ber is produced on hard dry gravelly foils. 

O2 
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The Siberian Pine, the Cedar of Lebstnon, and foriic? 
others of a fimilar nature, have been introduced with very 
little fuccefs. The fhort intervals of mild weather, which hap-» 
pen in the beginning of the Spring, excite them to vegetate 
too car!y, and the next cold blaft deftroys the young buds'. 
The New-England pine thrives, in a tolerable foil, from 1 2 
to 20 years, in proportion to the expofure ; after which it 
generally begins to decay. The longeft ftanding, and the 
ktrgeft) are on the low grounds near the houfe of Dalziel. 

The Spruce is alfo unfit to weather the ftorm, on the 
greateft heights. It fucceeds on the hard dry rock, where 
the Scots pine dies ; but frequently decays at the end of 1 8 
or 20 years, on (lifF wet clay. Its mod favourite foil is 
that which is dry and gravelly. 

The Silver Fir thrives in clay foils, where the fpruce fails; 
nor is it aver ife either to the hard rock or gravelly foil ; but 
it makes no progrefs on any foil -that is very poor. Un- 
fortunately it frequently fuffers feverely from the frofty mil-^ 
dews of the Spring, particularly in its youth. 

The Larix is now found to be the moft hardy alpine plant. 
In moft places it makes greater progrefs than almoft any 
other tree ; and there is fcarcely any foil, that is not dfbwn-i 
cd with water, on which it will not fucceed. It fuffers 
moft in too luxurious fituations, where its foft fhoots, un-^ 
able to keep ereft, bend away from the flighteft gale. 

The Birch is next to the larix in the progrefs of its 
growth, and equal to it, in ability, to ftand the blaft in al- 
pine fituations. The birch is fuperior in the plain. But 
in whatever fituation it is placed, it delights moft in a light 
foil and dry bottom. Notwithftanding, it thrives in moift 
foils, with very moderate draining. 

The Afh, when it enjoys a fufficlent depth of good foil> 
is capable of braving the ftorm, and pufhing up its head, in 
the moft expofed fituations ; but in a thin foil, covering a 
ftifF argilaceous bottom, it can make no progrefs. It thrives 
well, however, in marfhy foils, where the banks arc fteep, 
fo that tfie water flows away without ftagnating. This 
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h perhaps the moft important wood in the countty, being 
ufeful in all its ages, and for the moft purpofes. 

The Mountain Afh is a hardy native, and has the fame 
habits as the afh. 

The Beech comes near to the afh in capacity of braving 
the ftorm, and has much the advantage of it, in thriving in 
poor or ftifFer foils ; but there are fome barren argilaceous 
bottoms too much even for the beech* 

The Sicamore and Elm require a light foil, and a dry 
open under flratum ; and when this is the cafe, they thrive 
in a fituation pretty much expofed. 

The Oak is lefs patient of the blaft than moft of the trees 
of the foreft. Being late in putting forth its leaves, it con- 
tinues to grow till the feafon is far advanced ; and the im« 
mature wood of its late fhoots, unable to refift the piercing 
efFedls of the cold wind, in expofed fituations, withers be- 
fore the next Spring ; fo that, like Penelope's web, the pro- 
grefs of one feafon is undone in the following. The moft 
favourable fituations for the oak, therefore, are hollows or 
hanging flopes^ where the (harp winds are broken by the 
neighbouring heights. In fuch fituations, if ftagnant water 
be avoided, it will thrive in the ftiffeft foils, and with itg 
ftrong roots penetrate the denfeft bottoms. This tree, im 
coppice, is valuable on account of its bark, for the puipofe 
of tannmg leather. The bark of the mountain afh and fal- 
low are ufed for the fame purpofe, but are only eftimaied 
at half the value. The birch bark, of late years, has been 
ufed for the fame purpofe. The oak, though flow of 
growth, has, in fome fituations, arrived at a great fizc. 
Among the oaks of Hamilton park (belonging to the Duke 
of that name) fo famous in the laft age, there were trees 
which meafured 27 feet round the trunk, with a wide ex- 
panfion of branches. 

. The Horfe Chefnut tree thrives well on the lower grounds. 
The fweet chefnut, which quickly becomes a timber tree 
in diftrifts more northern, does not fuccced here. Its fea- 
fons of growth are too late, or too early for the climate. In 
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its firft, it bears feme refexnblance to the Siberian pine, &c. i 
in its laft to die oak ) its early growths being almoft as) 
early as the former, and its latter being nearly as late as 
thofe of the latter, arid ftill more foft and fufceptible of the 
cold; Hence its (hoots are alternately put forth and de- 
ftroyed, and it generally becomes a low ftunted ihrub. But 
this does not feem to have altirays been the cafe. / There 
was in the lower part of the pariih of Cambufnethan, on 
the grounds of Mr. Lockhart of CafUehill, a tree of this 
kind, magnificently branched, and ^f a very large fize, the 
ftump of which ftill remains living. This feems to be a 
prefumption of the truth of the cbnje£iure advanced in the 
former part of this Report, that the natural accretion of 
flow modes tended to incteafe the inclemency of the neigh- 
bouring climate; fince the annual addition which thefe 
fnofles vifibly acquire, in si diftrid where they abound fo 
much, may, in the courfe of two or three centuries, come ta 
fuch an amount as to produce a fenfiUe change in the ftate 
of the air j while in diftrift, where the extent of mofs is in- 
confiderable, fuch efiedls do not take place. The fate of* 
the walnut, which may be confidered as piuch as a timber 
tree as a fruit one, is nearly the fame with that of the fweet 
chefnut. 

The Poplar delights moft in water-formed foils, but is 
averfe to marfh, and, when happily fituated, makes quicker 
progrefs than any other tree. This county has been long, 
in pofleflion of two kinds of the white poplar, equally fuc- 
cefsful. Diftinguifhing them by their habits, they may be 
called the towering and the branching. The Lombard pop- 
lar, which, it h^s been faid, becomes a large tree befouth 
the Trent, makes here but poor advances to timber. The 
balfam poplar makes very great progrefs. 

In general, all the foils which lie immediately over the 
free ftone rock, are much difpofed to produce wood, and 
almoft all kinds of trees thrive in them. Land lying on a 
quick declivity, where the water ifluing from the veins of 
the earth flows freely away, is very favourable to the growth 
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pf wood. For this rcafon, trees grow better on the dip 
than on the crop of the mineral ftrata. Trees, planted hj 
the winds, or by the birds, feem to thrive better than thofe 
cultirated by man. Whenever they meet on the fame 
ground, the advantage which the child of nature has over 
die child of art, is confpicuous. There is a kind pf coarfe 
moorifh foil, generally lying upon a thin bed of watery gra- 
vel, with an impermeable bottom under it, on which no trees 
will thrive, till its faults are correded. While the water be- 
low ftarves the roots> tlife clofe accumulation of heath and 
moiles on the furface deprives them of the benign influence 
of the fun and air, and they pine and die in a few years*. 
To raife a plantation, in fuch circumftances, it is neccflarj. 
not only to give the ground a flight draining, but to deftroy 
the obfcene growth upon its furface. 

In concluding this part of the fubjef^, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that though woods fuccecd, every other circumftancc 
being fimilar, better or worfe in proportion to the elevation 
in the atmofphere in which they are placed, yet they fuc- 
feed worfe on the fummits in low elevations, than they do in. 
much higher fituations, where there are (till greater heights 
around. The re^fon of this i$ too obvious to require czv 
planation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WASTES, WITH THE POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS OF THERfw 

r-pHERE is no land in this county over which the right of 
•*• property is not claimed ; but there arc fc^e high 
moorifh grounds^ not reckoned capable of any conBderable 
improvement, on which the adjoining proprietors have 3 
right of pafturage, according to fome eftablifhed proportion. 
If we call thofe lands waftes which, from the high elevation 
in wJiich they lie, the pc^erty of their foil, the ruggednefs 

of their furface, &c., have been confidered as no farther be- 

• ' .... 

neficial to man, than on account of the fuftenance which 
domeftic animals can coUe^ from them, the extent of waftc 
land is very confiderable, — nearly the half of the furface. 
But the waftes which are more peculiarly the fubjefl: of*a 
work of this nature, are thofe enormous mafles of peat 
earth lying in a more moderate elevation, and already dc- 
fcribed. The extent of thefe difmal fields, their ufeleflhefs, 
and the probability of their injurious efiedis on the country 
around, have been ftated, and a defpair exprefied of any ex- 
tenfive reformation being made upon them. But what is 
beyond the powers of man, when properiy exerted \ One o£ 
thofe rare geniufes, the exertions of whofe talents are ex- 
tenfively beneficial to fociety, has appeared in the adjoining 
county of Ayr, and put the art of reclaiming flow mofies 
into a train which may be carried to a vaft extent, and prove 
an univerfal benefit to the nation. If, according to the fen- 
tence which a witty author of the laft age puts into the 
mouth of his fabulous king of Brobdignag, " He who has 
<^ made two ears of corn, or two blades of grafs, to grow on 
<* the fpot which produced only oi^e before, is a greater man 
•< than all the politicians of the univerfe * ;" what gratis 
tude does the public owe to the man who has taught how, 
many ears of corn, and how many blades of grafs, may b^ 
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produced On thofe wide waftes producing none before ? A 
particular account of the improvements on mofles comes 
more properly into the Agriculture Report of the county 
where they were firft begun 5 and indeed the neceffity of 
JTuch an account is fuperfeded, by a letter already in the 
pofleflion of the public, from a gentleman of acknowledged 
abilityi who has taken great pains to inveftigate and to 
date the diiFerent procefles, and the refult. But as every 
thing relating to a matter of fuch national importance 
ought to be recorded) it may not be amifs here, left it 
fliould be omitted otherwife, to give fome account of its 
origin. About 20 years ago, John Smith, Efq. of Swinrig^i 
moor, in the parilh of Dairy, then a youth, ftung with the 
defire of military glory, left his property under the manage- 
ment of adminiftrators, and went to gather laurels on the 
plains of America, leaving ftrong recommendations with 
his managers and tenants to cultivate fome pieces of mofs^ 
hard, by his houfe, by fuch means as were then known, in 
erder to take away the unfightly appearance. The peace 
of 1783 put a ftop to his military career, and he returned 
home to look after his private affairs, where he found that 
his recommendations refpe£king the mofs had been little re-^ 
garded. On one comer, however, which had been dug 
over, fome lime in powder had been carelefsly thrown, ai\d 
fome Oats ftrewed. Here he obferved, that wherever the 
lime had come, the oats fprung vigoroufly. Improving the 
hint thus given, he applied lime to mofs, in various ways^ 
and ^li different quantities, ^d by repeated experiments, 
found that a large dofe of hot lime, applied. to the wet fur-* 
face of mofs ground recently dug up, decompofed the parts 
with which it came in conta£^, and rendered 2 fubftance^ 
formerly inert, highly fertile^ He afterwards found, that 
raifing potatoes the firft year after liming, ftill increafed 
this fertility, by the ftagnation of the air under the cover of 
this broad leafed plant : but to raife abundance of pota- 
toes, it was found necefTary to give the mof$ a fmall quan-^ 
tity of dung alfo. The ability and diligence with which 
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Mr. Smith has condu£):cd thefe experimentl, his fteady ^r-^' 
fcvcrance, in fpite of the obloquy and ridicule of a preju- 
difed neighbourhood, and the happy iflue to which he haaf 
brought thefe difcovcries, do him great honour, and ought 
to place him high in the lift of thofe valuable charaAers, 
by whofe ufeful labours mankind have been benefited. 

The operations performed in reclaiming mofs, the ex- 
pence attending them, and the general return obtained, are 
all accurately ftated in the above mentioned letter, to vhich 
thofe who are about to improve mofles are referred. Thefe 
operations are now begun in difierent parts of this county, 
^nd are conduced moftly by people not otherwife dirci^ly 
engaged in agriculture. It is probable, the novelty of the 
thing, the profpeft of immediate advantage, and of render^^ 
ing the ground more valuable in future, may induce others 
to purchafe mofs grounds] and follow the fame example, 
fo as to direft the employment of more capital towards the 
improvement of the country. A few loofe hintsi which oc- ^ 
curred on a late furvey of the reclaimed mofles in Ayrfliire^ 
(hall, therefore, be here fubmitted. 

The altitude of thefe mofles is not confiderable, perhaps 
not more than 150, or at the moft 200 feet above the level 
of the fca ; but it feems evident, that mofs may be cultivate 
cd for com to any altitude in which it fucceeds on Ae neigh* 
bouring fields ; the corn on the mofles, though much more' 
luxuriant, being nearly as forward as that on the hard ground 
around thejn. 

Very flight draining appears to be fufiicient in the firft 
preparation, and levelling is not attended to. The crops 
were thriving where water was ftandttig within 10 or 12 
inches of the furface, and equally well on the hillocks and 
little hollows. The draining can be purfized gradually, as ' ' 
^occafion requires; and levelling can be performed with 
much more cafe in the future workings, as the parts of the 
mofs are more feparated by the effedls of the lime, la- 
bour, &ci The rough manner in which the mofs is firft 
turned over, feems not only to be fufficient, but preferable 
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^ "a more accurate execution^ as more furface is expofed 
to the a£i:ion of the lime, and of the weather, during the 
Winter. For thefe reafons, it is evident, that, if labourers 
were plenty, the firft preparation of mofs might be executed 
at 9 very moderate expence. 

Lime being the agent by which mofs is converted from 
an inert to a fertile ftate, this fpecies of agriculture can on- 
ly be advantageoufly purfued where lime can be procured 
at a moderate rate. The noble Lord, whofe ufeful re- 
fearches have been mentioned, was convinced, that mofs 
could be rendered fertile by the application of alkaline falts ; 
and he thought thefe could be extrad:ed from fea water, f<» 
cheap and fo plenty, as to be ufed for this purpofe. No* 
thing of this kind, however, has yet appeared. The feat of 
the mofs improv^p^ents in Ayrfljire, is peculiarly happy, 
beds both of coal and lime approaching to the furface in 
different places. Lime is, therefore, adminiftered in large 
quantities, and the fuccefs juftifies the pradice. But there 
is frequently much mofs to reclaim, in places where lime is 
lefs abundant } and it woiUd be of great importance to know 
if the purpofe could be effected by a more fparing application. 

Different fpots were fhown on which the lime had been 
applied in different ftates ; and on jthofe fpots where it had 
been applied, when recently flaked and ftill hot and powde- 
ry, its effefts were by far the moft confiderable. Hence it 
would appear, that the caufticity of lime, which confumes 
the wet vegetable fubftances with which it comes in imme- 
diate contad:, is its moft important, though, perhaps, not 
its only cffcGt. Might not, then, a lefs quantity, more ac- 
ciurately fpread, as the dofe was more fparing, and the cauf- 
ticity heightened by flakening it with boiling water, (which, 
in a coal country, might fometimes be done with little in- 
conveniency or expence) decompofe enough of the mofs to 
niake it fertile ? In Ayrfliire, after adminifterin^ lime largely, 
a crop of potatoes, and four or five crops of oats, are taken 
without intermiiOon or recruit. Where lime is fcarcer, it 
;night be frugal to adminiftcr it in fmall quantities, and 
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more frequently \ for example, a part for the firft and a 
part for the third crop : and in this manner, new furfiaces 
being expofed by every turning, it may be prefumed that a, 
lefs quantity of lime would decompofe more mofs. 

Where the lime had not been applied till it had become 
cool and damp, the crops, though much inferior, were in- 
comparably better than could have been produced without 
fome fugh application : and, conft^quently) it may' be pre- 
fumed, that lime, befides its corrofive quality, poflefieS'Odiers 
tending, in fome degree, to fertilize mofs. And. this, per-n 
haps, is accompliihed, not only by the cakarious fubftance^ 
but by the efie^ which the particles of fand and clay, ao* 
companyiqg lime, have in confolidating the furfaoe. To 
make up for the fcarcity of lime> therefore, the fchyftus, 
mentioned under the head on manure, might frequently be 
applied along with if* Proofs of the good efie£^s of this 
may be feen in the parifh of Eaft Monkknd. 

Befides fertilizing mofs by means of time, the furface, af- 
ter being in fome meafure reduced to mouM by the operar 
tions, might be carried as a manure to the folid grounds 
around, with great advantage ; and thus the fertility of aH 
the fields in the neighbourhood might be inoreafed, in a very 
high degree, without impairing that of the moffiss, which 
having always plenty of depth, would be as fit for the a£lioR 
of lime as ever $ and the furface of one acre of mofs would 
be more than fufficient manure for fix acres of firm ground. 
But mofles may be profitable for grafs^ as well as for com 
fields. It is reprefented in the letter above mentioned, that 
after the culture of com is abandoned, on account of the 
fiiperabuijdance of cfculent grafles which fpiing up amongft 
it, by the addition of rye gvafs feed along with the kfi com 
crop, a plentiful crop of hay, for the firft year, is produced, 
and the pafture for fucceeding years is worth 25 s. per acre. 
The truth of this ftatement is not at all queftioned ; but it 
is evident, that not^e of the fields of mofs, which have been 
cultivated for com, and are now in grafs, are brought to thie 
bed pofTible {late for grafs grounds ; and there is a probabi- 
lity, that a little more attention to the culture of grafs might 
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be accompanied with fucccfs. It is probable^ alfo^ tliat a 
dofe cover of efculent grafs would greatly facilitate the 
operation of any new application of lime, to increafe (till far- 
ther the fertility of mofiy ground ; the refidue of fuch herb- 
age on the furface, and its living roots fpread through the foil^ 
being much more fufceptible of the putrid fermentation^ 
{dian the dead plants of which the foil is origfaially compofed* 
Although complete draining at the firft, while the great 
clods ftill adhere, and might wither too much in the Sum-» 
mer's drought, freely admitted into the interftices between 
them, be neither neceflary nor proper, it ihould certainly 
be purfued as the decompofitton of the mofly fubftanco 
takes place, that by the time the furface becomes fit to re-^ 
tain a fufficient quantity of the falling moifture, it niay be 
freed from the injury of the furplus ftagnating in it. There 
feems to be a want of this complete draining in the late im- 
proved mofles which are now in grafs. The turf, though 
thick in fome places, is not regular ; nor does the herbage 
appear to be very palatable to cattle* More accurate drain- 
ing, and condenfing the furface by repeated rollings, and 
fpreading argilaceous fubftances upon it, would certainly 
improve the turf. If the drains were covered ones, and 
the furface well levelled, wherever fprings on higher 
grounds were at command, there is, perhaps, no cafe in 
which watering, fo much recommended of latCi could be 
fnore eafily and fuccefsfuUy pra£tifed« 

But it would be neceflary that thefe grounds were alfa 
repl^niihed with the mod proper grafles. The grafles of 
the culmiferous kindsy obferved on them, were chiefly the 
grafa called poa purpurea^ and the foft millet grafs (holcus la-* 
natus). Neither of thefe are much reliflied by cattle, or 
believed to be of the moft nouriihing qualityj, though eaten 
occafionally. The foxtail, (akpficurus airvenfis et pratenjts) 
the fweet fcented early meado^r gntfsj (antboxanthum) and 
the poa pratenfis^ would make a valuable adcUtion. They are 
our beft native grafles, and being all frequent, there would 
be no difficulty of gathering their feeds, and propagating 
them to any neceflary extent. White clover appears ii^ 
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fbme place, which indicates that it may he farther pFopa«r 
gated by fowing its feeds. The daify, filverweed, crow-? 
foot, &c« make up the lift of the mofs herbage, the place 
of all which would be much better fupplied by the cow 
grafs of the Engliih farmers, (trifolium pratenfe) the ftringy 
roots of which enables it to take a faft hold of the foiL It 
is believed, that improved mofs thus drained, condenfed^ 
and ftored with proper herbage, would be inferior to no 
other foil in the production of grafs. 

There is much moffy ground in this county, of too great 
elevation to encourage the cultiyation of it for corn ; yet 
its iituation and circumftances are fuch, that, probably, lime 
might be applied to it with great advantage. It will be fuf- 
ficient to give one inftance, which will apply in all (imilar 
cafes. Through the pariflies of Lefmahagow, Douglas, and 
Crawfordjohn, there is a truGt containing vaft beds of ex- 
cellent lime ftone. Among the wild (heep paftures of the 
£une country, there are large fields, the general furface of 
which is tolerably regular, and the acclivities very mode- 
rate, and at the fame time the bottom not very foft or miry ; 
but being always drenched with the ftagnant water retained 
on the furface, bear only herbage of the coarfeft quality, 
fumiihing neither plentiful nor nourifhing pafture. In the 
wide iheep paftures on the S. £. comer of Scotland, and 
tbofe of England immediately bordering with it, where all 
the branches of the bufinefs of {hepherdifm are well un« 
derftood, and diligently purfued, the a£live and intelligent 
occupaiits of (heep farms have, for fome time, been in the 
cuftom of drawing fmall drains through all the moift parta 
of IJieir paftures, to lead away the fuperfluous water which 
axifes from fprings, or defcends from the hills in rains ; and 
the general opinion is, that great benefit is derived from 
this praflice. Were the fame followed with the fields i!^ 
i{ueftion, and hot lime fpread upon them, the coarfe her- 
jbagc would be confumed,. and white clover and other fweet 
graces fbon appe^ in its room, which would probably ren- 
der one acre of this pafture more valuable than fix in its, 
prefcnt ita^e. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Sect. i.-^CattU. 

THE number oi oxen kept in this county is inconfiderable. 
Exclufive of thofe which are cafually brought in, to 
fatten on the Summer's paftute3,'or on turnip, the whole^ 
perhaps, does not exceed 200. Milch cows, and young fe- 
males rearing to fupply them, are the principal flocL The 
whole may amount nearly to 30,000. 

The neat cattle of thii county are a mixAre of many 
breeds, very diflFerent in figure, Cze, and proportions ; many 
of them, perhaps, very ill adapted to the nature of the coun« 
try. So far as attention has been paid to breeding, milk 
rather than beef feems to have been the oh]cSt 5 and this ob* 
jeft, perhaps, has not always been purfued with the greateii: 
judgment. There are, ho'wever, exceptions to this ftrifture. 
Experience has fliown, that cows of a bulky carcafe are fit 
only for rich pafture, firm ground, and a fbeltered fitua- 
tion. Thofe of a fmaller Cze pais more eafily over a foft 
foil, — are more aftive in colle£Ung their food, on meagre 
paftures ; — and, as they require prdportionally lefs food, — 
have as many teeth, and jaws fully more nimble, — have lefs 
trouble in ruminating the neceflary quantity of dry fodder, 
and keep themfelves in good habit at all times. Hence it 
is, perhaps, that fmall cows, though they give lefs milk at a 
time, generally give it of a richer quality, and for a longer 
continAiance, than large ones. Upon thefc principles, hand- 
fome cows, weighing from three to four hundred weight 
the four quarters, when fat, are bred in different parts of 
the county \ and more attention has been paid, of late, to 
obtain the defired appearance. The colour is moftly brown, 
with fpots of white, the hair thick fet, foft, and fleek, the 
head and neck lean and il^^nder, the ears fmall and neat, the 
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limbs {hort, fmall and clean boned> the cheft rather rouiid 
than deep at the heart, the fhoulders, and more efpecially 
the loins, broad and fquare, the back, from the flioulder to 
the defcent of the rump, quite ftraight, the tail long and 
fmall. Some aim at having cows without horns; but 
when there ate horns, they are fmall at the root, not long, 
and pretty ereft. 

This valuable breed of cattle are in greater perfeftibn irl- 
the northern diftrift of Ayrfliire, and the neighbouring 
county of Renfrew j and it is probably from thence they 
are derived 5 numbers of young cows, from thefe quarters^ 
being brought for fak to the fairs of Rutherjgkn. 

SfeCT. 2. — Bieep. 

in all the lower parts of the county, inclofing has, in i 
j^eat meafure, banifiied flieep 5 and that kind, of which the 
little flocks on the low ground was formerly compofed, i^ 
now loft. Whether this is a difadvantage of nof, it is im- 
poflible now to determine. Where inclolures are made de- 
fenfible, it is not uncommon to feed fheep, bought in from 
breeding diftrifts. Thefe are either ewes and lambs, or 
wedders, moftly the former ; but it is difficult to make a 
computation of the numbers which are (b fattened annual- 
ly. A few tame fheep are ftill kept on fome of the lov*- 
grounds, moftly mixtures of the Difhly breed, lefs or more 
degenerated. But the bufiriefs of fheep pafturing is chiefly 
cxercifed in the wild and mountainous parts. TTie fheep 
iire of that kind, diftinguifhed by fhephefds under the name 
of the fhort moor fheep. They are fo well known, that any 
attempt to defcribe them would be fuperfiuous. Long ex- 
perience has fhown that this animal is well adapted to the 
fituation in which it is found : but it has been much regret-* 
ted, that fo little benefit is derived from the fleece as ,a 
material of manufafture. Great hope was entertained that 
the patriotic exertions of the Britifh Wool Society would 
have made confiderable improvements in this fefpeft. But 
a number of obfhcles ftand in the way which cannot be- 
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cafily furmounted. A few of thefe, fet forth by fome of 
the moil intelligent fheep farmers in this county, (hall here 
be ftated. ly?. The decided preference which the Yorkfhirc 
jobbers (the principal purchafers of furplus flock) give to 
fhort flieep, choofing even the rougheft wooled, and buying 
them at a higher price than thofe of equal fize with a finer 
fleece. Thus what is loft in the value of the wool i8 
gained in the fale, of the ftock j and fhepherds are tempt- 
ed to degrade rather than ameliorate the wool, by intro- 
ducing rams of the coarfeft fleece to the breeding ewes. 
2dlyj The demand for coarfe wool is greater than for fine \ 
and when the market is dull, the fale of the former is 
readieft. From this ftate of the wool market, it is more 
the intereft of flieep farmers to increafe jthe quantity, than 
to improve the quality of wool. 3^/^, Sheep always thrive 
beft on the ground on which they have been bred perhaps 
for fome generations : and, therefore, it is thought impru- 
dent to difmifs a known flpck, and bring in a new one ; ex- 
perience having fhown, that immediate difadvantages fre- 
quently attend fuch a ftep^ whereas the advantages arc 
more uncertain and remote. 

This ufeful animal is fubjefl to various difeafes, the moft 
fatal of which are the rot and the braxy. Scarcely any ef- 
feftual remedy has l^en found for either. A very intelligent 
fheep farmer ftrews the branches of the Scots pine on the 
pafture$ of the flieep of the firft year, (to which the latter 
difeafe is chiefly incident) upon which they browfe ; and he 
has found this a confiderable preventive of the difeafe. If 
the regular ftudy of the veterinary art were more common, 
the practice of medicine among domeftic animals, whofe 
manner of life is more fimple and natural than that of man, 
plight perhaps be more eafy and fuccefsful. At leaft it 
feems worthy of public attention, to make fair experiments, 
Jn order to difcover if any better means can be found for 
faving the lives of this and other ufeful animals, than the 
* quack noftrums of ignorant and fuperftitious people. 
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The number of the ilanding flock of (heep in the wholo 
county is about 1 2o,ooo- 

Sect. 3.— jF/b^y^j", their ufe in Hu/bandry compared to Oxen^ 

There are a great number of horfes, of the draught kind> 
bred in this county. The number employed in agriculture, 
with the young ones rearing on the different farms, amount 
altogether to about 8000, The number of thofe kept for 
pleafure, for travellingi for the carriage of goods, &c. is not 
afcertained> but is certainly very confiderable. 

The draught horfes of Clydefdale hare long been in high 
eflimation, and are fo well known, that a defcription of 
them would be unneceiTary. Dealers from difierent parts 
of England come to the Glafgow arid Rutherglen markets 
to pu'rchafe them, and prefer them to the Derbyfliire 
blacks. Thofe of the upper ward, where the greateft num-> 
bcr are bred, are efteemed the beft. They have been fold, 
of late, in the Lanark and Carnwath markets, at th^e years 
old, from 20 1. t0 3ol. and upwards. They have.becfi 
much improved of late, and are flill improving, efpecially 
in fize and weight. 

Formerly oxen were ufed in tillage, in diflbreiit parts of 
^his county, but when the progrefs of civilization demand- 
ed better roads, and better roads were, of courfe, obtained, 
hufbandmen began to make more frequent ufe of carriage^ 
and to greater diflances. From the firfl origin of carriage! 
in the county, there fecms to have been a predi^£^ion for 
the fingle horfe cart, the propriety of which has been jufti-^ 
fied by more experience. In confcquencc of this, the horfe, 
which was not only the moft dudile and expeditious ani-^ 
mal, but whofe hoofs were beft adapted to receive an arma^* 
ture fit to defend them againft the injuries of rough roads, 
obtained a general preference. The farms being fmall, 
one fet of animals for home, and another for dif^anf work, 
could not be kept ; and thus the ox, being the leaft gene-« 
rally ufcful, has been gradually dropped. The ufe of oxeii 
in the plough 13 npt yet; entirely abandoned- Along tjiq 
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«aftetn border of the county, they arc ftill employed in that 
draught. But as a pair of oxen are joined in the fame 
plough with four horfes, to do what the horfes might very 
well perform without them, the oxen feem to be little bet- 
ter than .an ufelefs incumbrance. What a pity that thofe 
ufeful animals fhould be either abandoned, or fo unprofic- 
ably employed ! 

Some gentlemen have again begun to ufe oxen for all 
the purpofes of draught. The Right Honourable Lord 
Douglas always works a few; and, at his Lordfhip's defire^ 
his manager communicated the following comparative ftate- 
ment of the importance of the faorfe and the ox in labour^ 
at the time the former Report was printed $ and though 
the money value of both animals is different foom what it 
then was, it (hall here be dated in the fame terms. 

An ox at the price of 7L los. is equally ftrong in 
draught with a horfe at ao L, and equally fit for the plough, 
cart, or harrow. 

The ox requires one*fourth lefs fodder than the Horfe, 
and only a little unthrHOhed oats, from an eighth t6 a fixth 
of what is requifite to fupport the horfe ; and if 14 pounds 
of raw potatoes be given to the ox in a day, he will need no 
oats, and not confume more than half the fodder cat by the 
horfe. 

The ox may be wrought from four to ten years of age, 
and (till incteafe in fize, and be capable of carrying more 
tiefh, when he is turned to fatten ; whereas the horfe, in 
that time, will lofe one-fifth of his price. 

The ox may be turned to pafture in Summer, as foon as 
he is taken from the yoke ; and will gather his own food, 
\irithout needing any corn or attendance. 

The ox is as much fatigued with feven hours work in thc^ 
day, as the horfe is with eight ; and the execution of the 
ox is fcarcely more than four-fifdis of that of the horfe, in 
the fame time* 

After the ox has filled his belly, he muft have time to ru- 
ininate, and therefore cannot be baited, and put to work a 
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fecond time the fame day, like the horfe, without being 
greatly injured. 

From this view of the matter, it feems evident, that oxen 
could not be advantageoufly put to all the purpofes of la- 
bour now done by horfes ; but, at the fame time, there might 
be a great faving made by ufmg them in part. To give one 
fhort example, for the fake of illuftration ; On a farm where 
there was frequent occalion to plough ftirbborn land with a 
deep furrow, a pair of oxen might be very properly joined 
to a pair of horfes in one plough, for that purpofe. When 
lefs ftrength of draught was requifite, the horfes and oxen 
might be wrought feparately v or in any cafe where diftant 
carriages were neceflary, when a longer continuance at work 
was required than was fuitable to the nature of oxen, or the 
ftate of the roads unfavourable for their feet, the horfes 
might be employed in fuch, while the oxen wtre forward- 
ing the work at home. The faving which would accrue 
from the diflerence of the firft coft of oxen and horfes, the 
difference of the expence of maintenance, &c. of the two 
animals, avoiding the fall of price by the fale of horfes, and 
the total lofs of them by incurable lamenefs, &c. is left to 
the calculation of the reader, and will appear fo confider- 
able, that it is probable the partial ufe of oxen needs only to 
be fairly introduced to become geiieral : and thus the ox 
would be reftored to his real importance, and be found no 
lefs valuable as a labouring than as a feeding animaL 

Sect. /\.— Inferior Stock. 

Befides the kinds of live ftock above enumerated, fcarce- 
ly any other can be faid to be an objeft of attention among 
the hufbandmen of this county. A kind of Jewifli abhor- 
rence of fwine feems to have taken place, about the rigid 
times of the Reformation, in the weftern counties of Scot-* 
land. They were unclean beafts, — it was finful to eat their 
flefli, — and neither creditable nor profitable to keep them. 
And though thefe prejudices are now pretty much worn 
out, pork is not yet, in general, a favourite food, and, of 
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ioiitfe, the numbers of hogs kept and fed arc not confidcr- 
able. Country gentlemen frequently keep a fmall piggery 
to ferve their own tables ; and fome few pigs are bought in 
by farmers, in different parts of the county, to confume the 
whey of the dairy in Summer, and are fed upon pota- 
toes, &c. in Autumn. To ferve this demand, fome people 
find their account in keeping brood fwine. But whey is 
now much ufed in printfields, as an acid, and the farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Glafgow fell their whey there for 
that purpofe. 

There i^ no rabbit warren in the county, but oile belongs 
ing to his Grace the Duke of Hamilton 5 and from a fingle 
inftance in a great trad of country, and fubjedi to the in- 
roads of every kind of depredatory vermin bred in the neigh-^ 
bourhood, no fair inference of the value of v;rarrens can be 
drawn. But it may be faid, that rabbit warrens, and the 
cultivation of a country for corn, feem to be fomewhat in-, 
compatible. 

Geefe and turkeys are bred moftly by people of fortune^ 
for the fake of variety at their tables. 

Dunghill fowls, and fometimes ducks, are found in all 
the farm yards of thq county. The former, particularly, are 
equally inimical to the kitchen garden and the com field, 
both in Spring and Autumn ; and for that reafon are com- 
monly the deteftatiori of hufbandmen, who think the inju- 
ries they do at thefe times are greater than all the value 
they yield through the year. The houfewife, however, 
reckons moft on the profit and conveniency of fowls and 
eggs, which of late have fold very high ; and under this fa- 
vour they are fheltered and preferved. A fowl has a great 
apj>etite, and if it received all its food from the hand, would 
foon confume its own value ; but as they pick up much of 
what would otherwife be loft, and make an agreeable varie- 
ty at the table, they are a conveniency, the want of which 
would be much felt. But the profit arifing from keeping 
them cannot, upon the whole, be confiderable. 

Pigeons are confidered by hufbandmen as a nuifance, and 
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CHAPTER X. 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

npHE tide of this chapter, taken in its large fenfe, may be 
"*• underftood to comprehend the condufi of the hufband- 
ipan in the courfe of his bufinefs, through all the varied fea- 
fons of the year. But as it has been the chief buiinefs of 
this work, after giving fome defcription of the face of the 
county, to reprefent what was doing in the cultivation of it, 
it is prefumed the fubjeft is pretty much exhaufted. How- 
ever, fuch gleanings as remain fhall be here coUefted ; and 
thefe will eafily comprife any mifcellaneous topics relating 
to agriculture, and anticipate the purpofe of a chapter of 
that kind. This chapter will therefore contain the fol-? 
lowing fe'ftions -, viz. 

I/?, Agricultural focieties, (bowing the means followed 
by hulbandmen for their mutual inftruftion and fupport. 

2^, The weights and meafures ufed for afcertaining the 
quantum of things relating to a farm. 

3^, The prices of the diflFerent commodities produced 
from farms. 

m 

s\thy The labourers employed in agriculture, — hours of 
■labour, — price, &c. 

^thy Their accommodation, fuch as food and fuel. 

Sect. i. — Agricultural Societies, 

Hufbandmen, as a clafs of men, are lefs connefted than 
any other of which the general mafs of fociety is compofed. 
There is no bond of union to conjoin them for the general 
intcreft of their order — no rallying point around which they 
can aflcmble for their mutual fupport : confequently, infu- 
Jated hufbandmen can never match in conte(l with the mem- 
bers of any other clafs of fociety. This afTertion will be 
derided by Superficial obfervers ; but, it is prefumed, will 
fcarcely be refufed by any perfon of candour, who foberly 
confiders the matter. It may be attributed, in part, to their 
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ttifperfed Ctuation^ and fcqueftered manner of life, but ftill 
more to the unjuft prejudiced, Which have long and firong- 
Ij obtained among the other clafle^, and the laws and cuf- 
toms founded on thefe prejudices, tending to depre£s and 
difcourage them ; and ilot to any contraded felfiflinefs of 
difpofition attached to the profeflion. On the contrary, we 
find ho clafi^ of men fo liberally difpofed to aflift one ano« 
ther in forwarding their mutual labours^ or in relief of the 
Emergencies which occur to an individual $ and none fofree 
in conummicating fuch knowledge as they pofiefs, for the 
benefit of their brethren. 

For fuch purpofes, feveral focieties have beei;i inftituted 
in difierent parifhes or other diftri£l:$ of this county. Some 
are of a confiderable ftanoing, and fome more recently 
formed. The members of thefe meet at an agreed place» " 
perhaps once a month, where they converfe about the ope- 
rations in agriculture^ in which they have been employed^ 
and the fuccefs attending them. A fubje^ of difcuffion 
is alfo propofed at one meeting j and the members take it 
into confideration, and deliver their opinions at the fubfe- 
^uent one. There are mftances of members of fome of 
thefe focieties attending the leflures on agriculture given 
by Dr. Q)ventry at Edinburgh^ as well for the inilrudion 
of their fociety as for their own; iThey fpeak highly in 
praife of this gentleman's labours. 

Some of thefe agricultural focieties have ftill another ob- 
jeGt. A ftock purfe is formed by ftated contributions paid 
by all the members, out of which fome relief is given to 
perfons^ cpnne£ted with the fociety, who may fall into acci- 
dental diftrefs. 

A correfponding agrictdtural fociety has been lately efta- 
blifhed at Glafgow, upon a large fcale. The members al- 
ready admitted amount to feveral hundreds, and are ftill in*^ - 
creaiing. Each member, upon his admiffion, contributes a, 
guinea to the common ftock. The fociety, at their general 
meetings, are to ele£t certain annual office-bearers, and ap- 
point a committee to affift them; Thefe are to keep up a 

R 
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correfpondencc with the lefTer focieties around, receive fucli' 
communications as they may fend, and return copies of fuch 
as are received from other quarters, &c. The ftock is to 
be lent out on intereft, only to huibandmdfv who are mcnv- 
bers of the fociety. 

Sect. OL.-^Weigbts and Meafidres. 

The Dutch and Trone weight, the only kinds ufed in rui- 
Tal commerce, in this county, are defcribed in the Mid-Lo- 
thian Report. The proportion they bear to avoirdupois 
weight, is the fame in this as in that county** Meal only is 
fold by the former ; butter, cheefc, wool, flax> butchers meat, 
and hay, by the latter. 

Eight lib. make a peck, i6 pecks a boU of meal; i6 
lib. of butter, clieefe, flax, wool, and hay, make a ftone, 
12 ftone of wool a pack. Though there is a claufe almoft 
in all leafes, to reftrain the farmer from difpofing or carry- 
ing off fodder from the farm, hay, being rather a new pro*- 
■duft, is not "underftood, and there is* always a great deal of 
hay fold by farmers. Five ftone of hay is nearly equal to 
a hundred weight, and eonfequently lo© ftones near a ton* 
Though common farmers are not allowed to fell ftraw, 
there is always much ftraw bought and fold ; and the moft 
accurate way of afcertaining its value, which is now fre- 
quently reforted to, is to weigh it as hay. 

It Would be by far the moft juft and accurate way of af- 
certaining the value of grain of all kinds, to weigh it,, and 
fliould certainly be ufed in all cafes. 

Lineal, fquare, and liquid meafure, are the fame here as 
defcribed in the Mid-Lothian Report. 

In the dry meafure, ufed in th^ fale of grain of all kinds, 
a boll contains four firlots, a firlot four pecks, and a peck 
four forpets or lippies •, i6 bolls make a chalder. The fir- 
lot ufed to meafure barley and oats, is alraoft one half larger 
than the firlot for meafuring wheat, bdans, peafe, &c. 
Both thefe meafurcs are about one-fixteenth larger than the 
Linlithgow ftandards of the fame denominations. But for 
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ftiore than 30 years pad, wheat has been bought- and fold 
by the Jiinlithgow ftandard, which is now attempted to be 
introdudtd for other grains. 

In the lower parts of the county potatoes have been mea- 
fured, for thefe 40 years, with a difh of the fhape of a cafk, 
the peck meafure holding 1 5 Scots pints ; its full of pota- 
toes, recently dug, weighs 43 lib. avoirdupois. In the higher 
parts of the county potatoes are fold by the barley meafure. 

The peck, or fleek, for meafuring pears and apples, holds 
about 1 8 pints. The confufion occafioned by the irregula- 
rity of weights and meafures, is too obvious to require any 
comment. ' 

Sect. 3. — Prices of the Commodities produced from Farms. 

The commodities derived from farms are either the ma- 
terials of manufacture, or provifions for man and fubfervient 
animals. Both thefe are either obtained dire£Hy by means 
of cultivation, or indiredlly from the animals fupported on 
farms. The money price of provifions, of the firft kipd, 
have not rifen in proportion to the articles which enter into 
the coft of raifing them ; and indeed the price of the former 
feems fcarcely to have been affefted by the rife of the lat- 
ter, but fluftuated only on account of teihporary ftarts of 
fcarcity or plenty. In the courfe of the laft 40 years, land 
rent, the wages of labour, the price of labouring horfes, &c. 
is nearly tripled, but the price of grain has fddom bcea 
much lower during that period, than in the beginning of 
the prefent Summer, 1797. On the other hand, the laft 
kind of provifions, which require lefs additional coft of la- 
bour, has been regularly upon the rife, and the price is 
tripled, and in fome inftances quadrupled, in tlie above pe- 
riod. The current prices of the materials of manufadlure 
feem more to refemble thofe of the firft than of the lalt 
kind of provifions. 
f rice of Moorland wool, from 6s. to 8s. per ftone. 

Flax, from los. '6d. to 1 1, per ditto* 

Ptitter, from i6s. to 1 1. per ditto. 
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Price of New milk cheefe^ {rom Ss. to ps. per ditlo» 

Skimmed.milk ditto^ from 6s. to 6s. 6d. p«r ditto* 
Butcher meat of all kinds^ from 7d. to lod* per lib^ 
Fowls> from 26. 6d. to 3s. per pair* 
Egg8, from 6d. to is. per dozen. 
Hay, from 5d. to 8d. per ftone. 
Straw fells at from otie-4ialf to two^thirds the price 
of hay. 
The^ ifcove are nearly the prices at which difierent arti- 
cles hare fold in the lower part of the county^ during the 
laft twelve months. 

The following table of fiars, pr medium prices^ wiU give 
the bed idea of the price of grain. It contains only the 
prices of oat-meal znA barley. 'The price of a boll of wheat 
may be computed to be nearly eiqual to that of a boll and 
mn half of oat-meal. There are four diiierent offices in the 
county, at which proof of the prices are annually taken ; 
viz. the commiffary*s of Glafgow, 'the univerfity's, the 
commifTary's of Hamilton and Campfy, and.the commiflary*a 
of Lanark. 
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Sect. ^^•r^Labourers employed in Agriculture^ — Hours of Leu 

hour J — Pricey istc» 

It has been already faid, that the greateft part of agricul-* 
tural labour is performed by fervants hired by the half year,! 
and living in the farm houfes. In many parts of the coun- 
ty, the women fervants work along with the men, at alnio(L 
all kinds of out-work. But as more hands than .ordinary 
are needed for cutting down the corns in harveft, many huf- 
bandmen, to fecyre a fixed number for that purpofe, when 
they can be got, contraft with villagers to j^ffift during thp 
time of reaping. All thefe labourers have no fixed hours, 
but continue their labours while light and weather admit, 
and circumftances require! The poor girls, when light is 
gone, and the men (kt down by the £ire, refume their hpufcr 
hold labours, 

The wages of men fervants, befides be4, board, and waflt- 
ing, is from 13I. to 16 1. per annum; of a niai4 fervant, 
from 5 1. to 7 1. ; of a harveft man for the reaping feafon^ 
perhaps four weeks, befides food, 1 1. 16s. 5 of a harveft 
woman fqrthe fame period, 1 1. los. Labourers, both men 
^nd women, are fometimes hired jin by the day, particularly 
in the tiities of planting, fowing, and hoeing turnips and 
potatoes, hay making, and harveft, when a fixed number are 
not provided. Thefe work only lo hours in the day, bc-» 
ginning at fix in the morning and ftopping at fix at nightj 
and taking an hour to reft at breakfaft, and another at din»- 
ner. Hired labourers, in Winter, take breakfaft before they 
go out in the morning, make a ftiort paufe to eat a little 
at mid-day, and quit when light fails in the evening. • AIJ . 
labourers have improved in dexterity and execution, but 
^have loft much of the confcientious anxiety to forward 
the work in hand, which formerly appeared ; and having 
too much of the difpofition of the hireling who longs for 
the going down of the fun, it is doubtful if they do moce 
wprk than formerly. Day labourers moftly provide theiq 
own food. 
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A labouring man's wages^ at ordinary work, is from is. 
4d. to IS. 6d. a day ; a woman's, pd. ; a mower, 2S. 6d. ; 
tft harveft man, 2s. ; a harveft woman, is. 6d. 

Work by the piece is too often deficiently execirted^ 
^nrhen opportunities of flighting offer. When this can be 
avoided, it is, no doubt, the beft way for both parties. The 
|>rices differ fo much with chrcumftances, that it would be 
difficult to defcribe them with ^curacy. It is fufficient t« 
fay, they are in general a good deal higher than thofe men- 
tioned in the Mid- Lothian Report. But, notwithftanding, 
all work, the execution of which could be fafely intruded in 
that way, was always cheaper done by the piece than by 
day labour, till within thefe few years, that the war, and 
other circumftances, having fwept away the labourers, com** 
petition is deftroyed, and an undertaker can always contend 
for his own price. 

Sect. 5. — The Accommodation of the Labourers in jfgricut^ 

turcy refpe5ling Food and FueL 

Oat-meal, potatoes, and milk, either fl^immed or butter-^ 
milk, are the principal component parts of labouring peo« 
pies food in this county. The fervants maintained in farm 
houfes, always breakf aft on a kind of hafty pudding, m^e of 
oat-meal, well known through all Scotland, and iatat of the 
northern parts of England, by the name of porridge. This 
is eaten moftly with butter milk, and is not only wholefome 
and nutritious, hut very grateful to the ftomach of all who 
have been habituated to it. The bread is either thin unleav** 
ened cakes of the fame meal, baked on an iron plate hung 
over the kitchen fire, called the girdle^ or bread made of 
{>eafe or barley-meal prepared in the fame manner. Farmers^ 
for the ufe of their families, fait up beef in the month of 
November. A portion of this is boiled twice or thrice a 
week, fo long as it lafts, in broth, in which hulked barley, 
cabbage, greens, or other culinary vegetables of the feafon, 
are mixed. The broth and beef make the dinner, while 
jthey laft \ and cheefe, and fometinxes butter, &c. are fentb* 
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<d in the intermediate days* Potatoes are often ilfed III 
place of bread ; and they, or porridge^ irith milk^ msdce the 
fupper* Butcher meat is lefs frequent in Summery wheal 
milk is plenty, but ia always provided in hatveil. Her« 
rings, fometimea frefh> but more Irequcntly falted, make aW 
fo a part of the provifions. 

It may well be fuppofed that day kbc^urer^ who hare not 
6nly themfelvesr, but generally families to provide for, are lefk 
plentifully fed than farmers fervant^ ; but theii' manner of 
living, fo far as they can attain, hi pretty much the fame*' 
Very little butcher meat is confomed in their families. Her<^ 
rings and potatoes make a freqiKnt meaL When circtxm* 
ftances admit, thofe who can afibrd it keep a cow, fell part 
of the milk, and confume a part at home. Tea and wheat 
kfcad are the prevailing luxuries among the I6wer ranks. 
Few are the luxuries of the poor ! and it would be cruel tof 
grudge them fuch as they can attain* Yet it is to be re- 
gretted that the ufe of wheat teread is become fo generat 
among them. The Scottifh nation has long 'found a whol^ 
fbme fupport in oat-meal. Oats require lefs cultivation^' 
and can be railed in much greater quantity than wheat $ 
and confequently the fupply muft be more liberal, wheaf 
Ac former, rather than the latter, is the chief bafis of food.* 

It has been already fhown, that coal is abundant throughr 
a great part of the county. The material of peat is not 
lefs fo ; and peats were formerly made by all the inhabi- 
tants refiding near the mofies : but they are now too much 
engaged otherwife to fpend their time in making peats*' 
And though the price of coals, including carriage, is tripled 
within thefe 40 years, they are found the cheapeft, as well 
as the heft fuel ; and the ufe of peats is afanoft abandoned^ 
except in the upper parts of the county where the coad ia 
moil diftant^ 
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CHAPtER XL 

l^OLlflCAL ECONOMY, AS CONNECTED WITH, OR AFFECT- 
ING AORICtrLTUkE. 



Sect. i.-^Roads. 



•Tj^ilE firft Scots liatutc which provides for the making and 
"^ upholding of public roads, is that of Charles II. anno 
1669. cap. 16. This ftatute ordains. That all tenants and 
tottars fhall be called dut on the highways, with all their 
carts, fledges, fpades, fhovels, picks, mattocks, &c. to work 
fix days in the year, between bear feed time and harveft, 
for three years, and four days in the year erer afterwards. 
To make up the deficiency which this ftrength might not 
be able to efie£b, heritors are authorifed to aflefs them- 
felves to a certain extent, in proportion to their property, 
to be laid out in building and repairing bridges, &c. This 
law, which has been fomewhat modulated aiid altered by 
Sifter ftatiitesA is the b'afis of the regulations for making and 
mending roads. It was no doubt the readied: expedient for 
the purpofe j and, perhaps, in the then circumftances of the 
times, there might havje been difficulty in finding a better. 
It favours ftroiigly, however, of the barbarous notions of 
feudal times, when* the moft ufeful clafs bf fociety were re- 
garded as flave$, fubfervient to, the pleafure of their fuperi- 
brs. And it feems to be equaUy impolitic and unjuft, to 
abftraft from its proper purpofe fo large a portion of the 
labour deftined for the cultivation of the country, and to 
lay on one particular clafs the burden of making roads in-- 
tended for the general benefit of the whole fociety. Huf- 
bandmen appear to have always regarded the ftatute work 
laws in this light, and thus contracted fuch an averfion to 
the duty impofed by them, that it has been, for the moft 
part, very reludiantly and flovenly performed ^ and, accord^ 
ingly, the roads were never in condition to anfwer the pur- 
pofes of internal commerce. As that began to extend, 
therefore, fome new expedient became neccflary, and turn- 

S 
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pike laws, which, in a more equitable way, lay the burdert 
of making and maintaining a road on paflengers, in propor- 
tion to the ufe they make of it, were introduced. But this 
regulation by no means lightened the burden formerly im^ 
pofed on the cultivators of land. Wlule the hufbandman> 
like others, paid his tolls on the turnpike road, he was ilill 
liable in the old ftatute duty. In fome inftances, indeed, 
manure for land was exempted from tolls ; and at length 
new afts were obtained to con^rt tfie ftatute labour into 
money, and' commutations were accepted, moderate when 
compared wfth the prefent value of the labbur. 

The making of roads is the firft ftep towards the im- 
provement of any country ; and, in a country where the 
foil is naturally foft and retentive of water, no improvement 
can take place, till good roads of comnlunicatibn are made. 
Accordingly we find that the progrels of agricultural im- 
provement lias unifbrmly followed the making of roads in 
this county. Turnpike roads wefe firft introduced about 
the year 1755, in making the road between the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glafgow, by the Bark of Shotts, and by Ha- 
milton to Ayr; and though on account of the total igno- 
rance and inexperience in the bufinefs„ and the difficulties 
to encounter from the nature of the foil and materials, this 
was a very arduous unpromifing undertaking at tKe begin- 
ning, yet by the laudable perfeveranCe of the gentlemen of 
the county, aH diflBcultics were overcome, and the road has* 
become of no lefs confequence iii pi*omoting improvements 
in agriculture, along its courfe, than in facilitating internal' 
commerce New houfes were built; the fields were inclofed^ 
and fubdivided ; and, from the eafier conveyance of manure, 
a new appearance of fertility given to the country. Since 
this firft eflay, the number of turnpike roads has been greats 
ly multiplied. The fante public fpirited zeal has been ex- 
erted through all the county. Landholders, wealthy indivi- 
duals, and bodies corporate, have united in obtaining a€ts of 
parliament, and advancing money for making roads through 
different tracks, in various directions.; fo that convenient 
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communications arc now opened, towards all quarters, 
dirough this county, to the moft diftant provinces of the 
kingdom j many of them paffmg through tracks which were 
almoft entirely deprived of the benefit of intercourfe before, 
tliere being either no roads, or fuch as were not paflable 
for loaded carriages. Befides the building of bridges, and 
other appendages to the roads, the making of the roads 
themfelves has, in fome places, been very expenfive. The 
fbft fand-ftond found in fuch places proving infufficient, the 
roads have been obliged to be made with hard (lone, fome- 
times brought from rocks at feveral miles diftant : Hence 
the expenditure neceflary for the accomplifliment of all thefe 
great works has been immenfe; and if time ^nd room would 
allow to ftate it here, would give a very advantageous idea 
of the liberality of the gentlemen of the county. In feveral 
inftances, the revenue afffing from lihe tolls is very inade- 
quate to the expense of making the roads, not yielding per- 
haps above three percent, of intereft on the outlay ; but the 
creditors have the fatisfadiion to fee that they have contri- 
buted much tQ the improvement of their country, and all of 
them are, in fome meafure, partakers of the advantages 
arifing from it. Nor has the fpirit fqr making roads been 
confined to the great lines. Thefe opening the communi- 
cation, branches of inferior note have every where been 
dire£):ed towards them. The ftatute work of the different 
parifhes has been generally converted into mpney^ and ma- 
ny who have intereft in particular roads, upon the faith of 
being paid by inftalments from thefe funds, have advanc- 
* ed the expence, and made them by anticipation, fo that the 
principal parifh roads aje moftly in pretty good order. 

It has rather been unfortunate, that this county embark- 
ed fo eagerly in road making, befpre all the requifites of a 
good road were fufficiently underftood. The old roads, 
without regarding inequalities ii> the courfe, generally pro- 
ceeded fomething near the dire£kion, which feemed to be 
the readieft to fome known ftation, and fo on from that to 
^he next. Except a little finical ftraighting, pretty much 
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the fame conduft wae^ followed in laying out the ne^« The 
inconveniency of fteep pulls w^s loft, in the main and more 
obvious aim of making roads regular, fmooth, and firm, 
inftead of the former aukward, rugged, and miry ones. 
From this, and pthet circumftances unavoidable, where hu- 
man fallibility is the guide, and fo many people of difierent 
views and opinions concerned, mi(lakes have' been commit- 
ted, and the roads have not at all tin\es been conduced in 
the moft eligible courfe. But where the main defign was 
fo public fpirited — ^where fp many facrifices of private in- 
tereft and perfonal eafc have l^eh made — -and where the 
general refult is fo beneficialT— it would fhow ^ unpardon- 
able want of candour, to cenfure little errors with feverity. 
Now that experience has fhown . the difadvantage of carry- 
ing a road over knolls, the pulls haye becui eafed, and the 
early made roads much improved, whereyer the funds 
would admit. In laying out the later pne^ more enlarge4 
ideas have taken place,T-former errors have been avoided^ 
— and inftances of great judgment have been ihown, in 
fh!inning the natural difficulties of the country, and con- 
dufting the road by the eafieft route. This is particularly 
the cafe, in the roads from Glafgow,by Muirkirk, to Dum- 
fries, Sec. and that which crofies it at Kilbride, leading from 
Hamilton to Ayrlhire. The road now making, from Edin- 
burgh, by Airdrie *, to Glafgo>y, is alfp condu6ied in a re-^ 
jnarkably leyel eafy line, as are fome new roads near Lead- 
hills. Upon the whole, notwithftanding the foftnefs of the 
foil, the inequalities of the furface, ;^nd th^e gi:eat expcnce 
neqeffary for making and fupporting roads to ftand the fa- 
tigue of fo many heavy carriages, the roads of this county 
are fo many and fo well kept, as to anfwer all the purpofes of 
an extenfive inland commerce. And perhaps no whe^e in the 
kingdom are travellers better or cheaper driven, or commodi- 

* This road is now completed. It has been executed at an enormous ex* 
pence ; but to the honour of the gentlemen, under whofe' aufpices it has 
been conduced, it may be faid, that it is in no refpe(5l infenor to any other 
road in the iHand, of the fame length. 
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deft carried at an eafier rate. Nor are there many inftances, 
probably^ of greater weights being drawn ; for it is not un^ 
common for a iingle horfe to draw a ton and an half on a cart. 

Sect. 2. — Canals. 

The Forth and Clyde navigation is fo well known, jthat a 
minute defcription of it would be fuperfluous ; and, befides^ 
its courfe in this county is fhort. At 156 feet above the 
level of the fea, it enters the xiorth pqmer of the pounty iiii. 
the pariih of Calder, and goe3 again put of it, into l^umbaiTr 
tonfhire, at the aquedudb bridge over the Kelvin. Thia. 
bridge has been much vifited by ftrangers, and is admitted 
to be a ftupendpus work of its i^ind* fi'he length of the 
Canal's courfe within the county i^ ei^ht miles^ At a place 
called Stockingiield, a collateral branch is brought o^toiiirards 
the city of Glafgow. It ended at Hamilton hill, an emi- 
nence at a little diftance from the city, and was afterwards 
made to approach fome\(4iat nigher. At the end of thi^ 
branch a large bafon is formed, and granaries, ilorehoufest 
&c^ built around. This place is called Port Dundas, and 
ftands on the top of a little fteep hill within half a mile of 
the Crofs of Glafgow^ Hie length of the branch is twQ( 
miles and three quarters. 

There is another inland navigation in the county, calle4; 
the Monkland Canal. It was begun by the authority of an 
4i& of parliament obtained in 1770, and carried from thrf 
centre pf the coal works in the pariihes of Monkland, upon 
a level of 252 feet above the fea, as near Glafgow a^ the 
fame level would admit of its approach. The principal in« 
tention of this undertaking was, to increafe the fale at the 
Monkland coaleries, and fumifh Glafgow with a more plen- 
tiful fupply of fuel. The coals were brought in boats to 
tlie extremity of the canal, and from thence let down an in- 
clined plain formed of wood. At the foot of this they, 
were again put ii) carts, and carried to the town. The cir- 
cimaftances of the times having occafioned the demand to 
be lefs confiderable than was expelled, and the repeated 
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kdings and reladings of the coal having inflamed the ex- 
pence of the carriage, and injured the fuel in the opinion 
of confumerSy the fubfcribers found the canal bufineft an 
unprofitable concern, and came to the refolution, in the 
year 1782, to difpofe of the ftock by public auftion. Mr* 
Stirling of Drumpellier, and the mercantile company with 
which he was conne£led, became at laft the fole proprietors 
of diis navigation. An a greem ent having been made between 
the proprietors of. the Forth and Qydc navigation and them, 
for dieir joint advantage, the canal has been carried eaftward 
to receive a fupply of water from the North Calder, the fourcc 
of which is a lake on the fummit of the country, upon the 
confines of the county of Linlithgow, and weftward to join 
the branch of the Forth and Clyde navigation at Port Dun- 
das. The length of this navigation is about i^ miles. It 
is raifed at the weft end, from Fort Dundas, by eight locks, 
96 feet, and at the eaft end, near Airdrie, to bring it in a 
level with the channel of the Calder, by two locks, 21 feet. 
Its width at the furface is 30 feet, and 15 at the bottom ; 
the depth of water about 5 feet. By this canal, coal, &c. 
is carried weftward from the eoaleries, and dung, lime^ &c. 
eaftward, as manure for the adjacent hinds. 

A more extenfive canal, to pafs frx>m Olafgow to Edin- 
burgh through die middle of this county, was projefted a 
good nuny years fince ; and about five years ago there was 
i great profpeft of it being carried into execution. The 
principal intention of this undertaking was, to fumifh a 
more abundant fupply of fticl to both the above cities, from 
the immenfe beds of coal which lie dormant in many places 
of this county, and to carry lime from thofe parts in the 
track of the navigation where it abounded, to others where 
it was wanted. Thefe carriages afone, it was believed, 
would have occafioned a confiderable bufinefs on the canal j 
: — ^induftry, in different fhapes, would have been aroufed 
along its banks — latteral branches would have been brought 
in to join it — new produfts would have been raifed through 
aU the adjoining country-^and eafy intcrcourfc would gra^ 
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dually have advanced the induftry and fertility of exten-^ 
five diftrids, prefently wild and defolate, in a very high de- 
gree« On thefe confiderations, fo foon as the defign of car-' 
rying this undertaking into execution was publicly advertif- 
cd, there was an appearance of fubfcribers fufficient to ad* 
vance the money neceflary for the purpofe* Surveys were 
appointed} and made along diffident tracks, by Mr# Ainlliey 
as a furface iurveyor, and by Meflrs. Grieve and Taylor, as 
mineralogifts ; and very favourable reports wef e returned. 
But this horrid war having commenced, the attention of the 
public, and the capitals of moneyed men were diverted into a 
courfe diametrically oppofite^ acnd the hopes of this great na- 
tional improvement beiog efib^luated are now more remote. 

StcT. ^.-^Weekly Markets and Fairs^ 

it is lefs the cuftom in this, than in (bme of the neigh- 
bouring counties, for hu&andmen to carry their produce, 
immediately to market. A fet of intermediate people ge^ 
nerally come betiveen the raker and confumer. Fowlt^ 
eggs, &c^ are coUtditd by itinerant dealers ^ and cheefe, 
and butter alfo, is either fold to fuch people, or to huckfters 
tefiding in towns. Grain of all kind», likewife, is ibid either 
to dealers or to the confumer by fample. Hence there is 
little occafion for a concourfe of the country people with. 
their commodities to market ; and the weekly markets in 
the different towns of the county are much lefs attended 
than formerly. But there are dated days in the week for 
market days in all the towns, and the commodities of the 
country are fiill carried occafionally to thefe^ and particu- 
larly to Glafgow, being the chief confumpt, to which there 
is ftill a great refort for the fale of confumable conmiodities» 
on the Wednesdays. A weekly market, for the fale of horfes 
and milch cows, is alfo held there every Tuefday and Wed- 
nefday, for two months, after the middle of January, yearly. 

Though fairs are not fo crowded as they )are faid to have 
been in former times, ther*^ is ftill a great refort to many 
of them, held at tlie towns and villages of the county. 



I 
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7aan art Iield at C ain r aili , Cazfiairs, Lauark^ Carfafte^ 
Dou^bSy Lefmahagoir, StnmAoTxk^ StndBTcn, Hamihonv 
Sfaotts, Axrdri*, 9tiixhergica, iUbndc, and Ghtgarar. The 
tntes at wiudi '&eiz faini are hdA may be feen in all the 
abnanacks. ir -nieis arr &lk!, vobi, flax^ buahs, catdc, 
Korfes, &C. A: fnch nuxanp harm ferrants are gcncrallr 
hired. Thr fairs are inaft freqacm in the ancient burghs of 
R nth e ig trr. and Lanark. Near the Tillage of Kilbridey three 
«r f oir wseLV markfrt, for the fale of fheep, are held on the 
SinnriaTs. At iacsr part of May and firft part of June yearl jT. 
Tlr ccftomE rrafta! at wccUy markets and fairs^ arc 
r-r:air t^xs ^rfai=h the magiftrates of burghs and the pro- 
«^^^;;^«^ ^ aff^-^g^^ sansnes are, by the laws ana cuftoms of 
.^. — ^r.-. aurhnriKd to Ici^ firom the inhabitants of the 
._-»-P ^j^- TCiDZZ 10 fuci meetings to fell their commo- 
,•-.-'»**. Tb^ 1? nac of Ac fi^mas which the barbarous po- 
-.. «. pC gif «ical rrfe-n: las affixed on the cultivatofs of land^ 
T-vtV r.ii=& 3^ ivfrrr^ exaSed iniWcntly, and freqliently with 
^^ i. -;j-!cr. T^ Ar nnaefi tax-gaAcrersr j and are com- 

T |C£<nk wid indignant relufbincey 



Tv-^'n- tHt .-wnmmwnent of Ac prcfcnt century, thiV 
rnunr- ITS* M;: lirrk fcnrwrs dAcr for its commerce or 
Tr.s.-i::-V>i-'s.. 1: »t* rr.tn Ae ports on Ac eaft coaft 
^^ the inrr-o.-^-v: *.:' t>«: kingdom wiA foreign countries^ 
-•Si ::=r^r: .-^r. ; r-v. r>^s c.^-onry had not a great quantity 
rr r:j=r!T, viriis: - r\r>.anpr. It does not appear to have 
**= T=::2ri:ihic, r^rNrr to: rSc quality of its wool, or for 
^^2 '- rn2r::f3c>i::-;nc rt, ?:: sr.y period of which tradition 
'r^'sii Tis drvr: ac.-.^«r>^.. TSo i-nariufaanTC to which Ae 

• •'Ar.srtf ciicST K-r.vNV tV^.-.i»'<^ bcfides fabricating 

"y^'faary siticJes for .^^v.^^j.-^.ic v.:c, was that of linen- 

y^ ;.^* *i^ i~rr^ a c^n.N^,-. aVo tTAlfic was carried on, in 

"•' ^'r9,r,% of Ac cc^>ir.:x, ot\\\;<\:\:»j linen yam, and 

" ^ ' / i* to England, bct^o^rs ^ \At \> as wrought up into 
• '''*p fifty years ago, the \^vnK;\ >»vtv become famous 
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tor making fine linen yarn. Various branches of the linen 
tnanufa£lure have been eftablifhedj from time to time, in 
different parts of the county ; many of the inhabitants have 
been in(lru£ted in the art of weaving j and that art has 
been admitted to be brought to a confiderable degree of 
perfe£^ion. But the independent manufacturing eftabliih^ 
ments, in the central parts of the county, have all funk» 
one after another j and, as the city of Glafgow has ad* 
vanced in commerce and wealth, almoft all the manufac- 
tures of the county have ultimately centred in it ; and it 
being now the great mart of every conmiodity produced in 
the county, the commerce and manufactures of Glafgow^ 
tomprehend, the whole. 

Before the reformation, Glafgow (eems to have been 
little concerned in any branch of fecular induftry. Being 
the fee of a rich archbiihopric, its inhabitants \^ere either ec- 
tlefiaftics, or fuch as drew their fupport from the plentiful 
revenue raifed by clerical addrefs. But the hierarchy che- 
ri{hed in its bofom a viper, which, as foon as it gathered 
ftrength, was to fting its patron to death. The ddflrines 
x)f the reformation were greedily received in the weftern 
parts of Scotland ; and many of the inhabitants of Glafgow 
became ftrongly tinftured with them^ When the intereft 
of the great concurred with the religious zeal of the vulgar^ 
the eftablifhed religion was the eafy vi£lim of fo powerful 
a combination : and the bold fevere people, who had ixk^ 
veighed fo loudly againft the floth, the knavery, the luxury^ 
and the licentioufnefs of the dergy, refolute to a£k an op« 
pofite part, in every refpcft, affumed a new ftyle of man- 
ners, and earneftly fet about working themfelves a liveli- 
hood, by what they deemed more creditable means* Accuf- 
tomed to accommodate the occalional wants of the numbers 
who reforted to the metropolitan fee, on a religious account^ 
the inhabitants of Glafgow were fomewhat inured to the 
habits of traffic and manufa£bure, which they now improved^ 
The manufactures exifting in the county were extended^ 
fome new ones introduced^ and the internal commerce of 

T 
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the country gradually enlarged. Foreign commodities, tV 
fupply the demand of the neighbouring country, were im- 
ported ; and fi(h, caught in the river or its eftuary^ and 
falted, with fome other fmall articles, exported in exchange 
The fmall capitals thuB employed m the hands of people 
whofe auftere manners forbade the ufe of every amufementy 
and led to an unremitting attention to buJinef^ atid the 
moft rigid economy in the etercifb of it, could not fail to 
increafe. The ipirit of dafgow commuhicated itfclf, in 
fome meafure, all around, and the county was flowly^ ad-* 
▼ancing in wealth and induftry, when the treaty of unioi^' 
bietween the two kingdoms was concluded^ and laid open a; 
dirt€t trade to all the Britifh colonies; 

Thofe induftrious merchants quickly avaSed themfelves; 
of this event : comiherde made rapid progrcfs, and not 
only continued to enlarge the fcafe, on which all the for-^ 
mer manufa£lores were condud:ed, but, from time to time,, 
introduced various others, which, from (mail beginnings^ 
became extenfive and flourifhing. In this manner the com- 
merce and manufaflures ol Glafgow advan^d, and hacF 
arrived at a great degree of profperity at the commence-" 
ment of the American war. This put a ftop to the tobacco 
trade, which had hitherto been the principal fource of 
wealth, and diverted tl>c induftry ot the country into a dif* 
ferent channel* The war, which for fome years checked * 
the progrefs of trade, was no fooner ended, tihan the capi- 
tals, acquired by a long courfe of fuccefsful induftry, were 
fent in queft of new employment. That wonderful exer-^ 
tion of human genius, the machinery for fpinning cotton^ 
had now been invented, and brought to fuch a height, as- 
to prepare the material for the loom, in much greater per-' 
feftion, and at a much cheaper rate, than heretofore. The- 
manufadiures of Lancafhire, which, before, were muck- 
employed on cotton, were extended and improved, by mean» 
of yam obtained from the new machines; and, as they 
advanced in refinement, had begun to vie with the elegant 
productions of the eaflern looms. This inflamed the emu^ / 
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Ittion of Glafgow. AU the new machinery neceflary for 
the cotton manofa^re were introduced into the county i 
large quantities of the raw material were imported ; and 
not only all the different kinds of goods, formerly made of 
linen, but imitations of the yarious manufadiures of India, 
formed from that mate^iaL The ^rt of dyeing was much 
improved ; and a durable tin£^ure, of various hues, given 
to cotton* The printing- of cloth, too, made great advance- 
ment ; and large quantities of cotton gai^nfents, of elegant 
patterns, were executed and exported, with other goods, to 
the different markets of Europe and America. But the 
condudi of this manufacture was not confined to people 
<of capital and eiiablifhed credit* The banks were become 
numerous ^ and, if they were not all poflefled of large csu* 
pitals, from the manner in which they had, for a confider- 
able time^ been condu6ied, they had at lesift obtained very 
extenCve credit ; which, from the profped of greater emo- 
lument, they liberaUy parcelled out among the ifianufao 
turers, and ftrove with one another who fhould have the 
greateft (hare in the bufinefs* By fuch means, adventurers, 
without ftock or experience, were enabled to contend with 
thofe who had bodi ; and the contention of fo many indi- 
viduals, to enlarge their own particular concerns, raifed the 
wages of every branch of manufacture tq an inimoderat^ 
height. The i^umbers of people already engaged in the 
manufacturing occupations being infufficient, hew one^ 
flocked to the difierent works, from all quarters and all 
employments ; the males to the loom, the feinales to the 
flowering of muflins, &c* Even thqfe who^ from their 
tender years and weak capacities, were hitherto reckoned 
unfit for any kind of profitable labour, found employment 
in the cotton mill^ and other fmall works | fo that there 
were perhaps few families in the county, fome part of 
which was not engaged in this extenfive manufadlure* Of 
126,000 people, which was about the population in tl^ 
year 179a, if we comprehend all clafl^s, from the matter 
manufacturer to the child begun to plant the teeth of cotn. 
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ton cardsy the number thus employed mufl: have beeii 
609OOO9 or upwardsr When the high wages are confidered^ 
the annual value of all thefe peoples labour muft have a-, 
mounted to a large fum : but it would be , fi:arcely poifible 
to make a fair computation of it, the manufa£tures of Glaf-. 
gow not being confined to the county, but having extended 
over a confiderable part of Scotland. It has been faid that 
the operation of thefe manufaj£h&res on the materials im- 
ported in a year, added, at leaft, a million to their value ^ 
and when the profits of the manufa63:ucer, refiding in Glaf-* 
gow, are taken into view, it might have been fuppofed that 
fo much ihould have centred in the county, as would have 
tended greatly to enrich it, and better the condition of all* 
dafles of the inhabitantSf But a long courfe of profperity 
having haniihed the frugal habits by which former wealth wasi 
amafied, an oppofite ftyle of manners had taken pjace, and 
pervaded all ranks ; and upon the approach of the war, this 
phantoil.of profperity feemed to have vaniflied, and, << like 
«< the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, left not one trace behind.'* 
Conmierce fuffered a fevere fliock-r-goods were accumu« 
Jated in the hands of the manufa£iurersr— tfrequent bank- 
ruptcies occurredr— and great number^ of the operative peo- 
ple were thrown idle, and without bread* The conftenuH 
tion was general ainl great, but not of longMuration. The 
fyrplus artificers betook themfelves to the army, cor emigrat- 
ed ; and the bufinefs of manufacture, being difencumbered 
of moft of the rafc unexperienced adventurers, was left ta 
the condu£t pf thofe whoie capitals, abilities, and profef^ 
({onal knowledge, were more adequate to the employment. 
Thefe expert people did not remain inaftive ; but having 
(lifcovered new vents for their goods, began to 2l& on furei^ 
grounds than before i and the manufacture has beenfteadin 
ly carried on with great fuccefs ever fince* 

Though the magnitude of the cotton manufacture, in a 
general view, is fuch, that it 

**■ Like Aaron's ferpent fwallows up the reft,** 

there is a great variety of others in the county, and more 
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MTticularly at and around Glafgow, in which large capitate 
and great numbers of labouring hands are employed. 

The manufadhire of caft iron goods, at the iron worksy 
has been mentioned. By thefe are made cannon, ballsy 
mortars, fhells, grates, ftoves, pots, and a long lift of dif-» 
ferent utenfils. Smith work, in malleable iron, is alfo dono 
to a confiderable extent ; and buildings are now eredin; 
on the banks of North Calder, near Airdrie, for mills to fplit 
iron, where it is propofed to manufadur^ 4ifi^nt kinds of 
Birmingham goods. 

The tanning of leather, and the manufaftuve of boots» 
flioes, and faddlery, is carried on to a confiderable extent, in, 
different parts of the county. 

The linen manufa£};ure is ftiU carried on, though on a 
more contradied fcale ; and great quantities of nuns thread 
are manufadhured. The inkle manufa£bure was early in^r 
troduced into Glafgow, and is now pretty extenfive. Car* 
pets, and other coarfe woolen goods, and hats for^tfemeftia 
and foreign fale, are alfo manufadiured. 

Not only manufactures of bricks, tiles, and the coarfeir 
kinds of pottery, but of delft and ftone ware, bottle and flint 
glafs, for all the difierent purpofes, have been long exercifed« 

To this lift may be added the manufactures of ropest 
lines, and cordage of all kinds ^ of foap, Indies, fugar boil, 
ing; the founding of printers types, printing, dyeing, bleach-^ 
ing, printing of garments, &c. &c^ 

. To give a more minute detail of all the difierent branches 
of manufacture exercifed in the county, would be as diffi-* 
cult as needlefs. But a juft ftatement of their extent, of 
the capital they occupy, the profits which accrue, and the 
numbers which they employ and fupport, might be more 
important, if it could be given. Any attempt of that kindj 
however, would be merely conjectural, and might tend more 
to miflead than inform. The reader muft therefore be left 
to form his own conceptions on the fubjeCi. 

The ports on the Clyde, through which the foreign com- 
fuerce of Glafgow is tranfaCted, he in another county, in the 
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Report of which the itonnage of the (hipping employed vil| 
probably be given, bjr which thereader wiU judge of its extent. 
This great extent of commerce and nianHfa£tuie> while 
it has, on the one hand, tended to promote agriculture, by 
enlarging the demand for its various produ£iions, has, on the 
other, proved a great clieck to the gradual progreft of agricul? 
tural improvement, and prevented that increafe inland pror 
duce wliich a growing population required. It has with- 
drawn the capital, and allured the moft enterprifing inhat 
bitants from the cultivation of land, to the purfuit oS most 
fplendid projeAs : it has feducef the pea&ntry from their 
refidence in th^ country and the labour of the ^ds, to icek 
a life of greater eafe and enjoyment in towns and mapufacr 
luring villages. The new modes of life introduced into 
the clufters of artificers, among whom the profligate an4 
the difiipated generally make a part, have fpr^ad their con^ 
tagion among the lower orders of the people, tending not 
pnly to enervate the body, and difqualify it for laborious ex* 
ertions, but to contaminate the. morals, and deQxoy that finw 
plicity and decency of manners which is their moft impor- 
. tant quality, either with refpe A to their own intereft or 
that of fociety. The tempting encouragement of manufac^ 
ture has thus diminifhed the number, and raiied the wages 
4Df labourers to a great pitch. While the advance of rent^ 
of wages, &c. has inflamed the expence of cultivating com, 
the liacility of commerce, and the encouragement of bpuo* 
ties, enabled the merchant to import it at a lower ratcthaui 
it could be raifed in a cold and barren country. This^ ac«^ 
companied with the great rife on all kinds of provifions ob« 
tained from pafture lknd> induced m^ny occupier^ of land- to. 
betaj^e to grazing, which occafione'd xhuch land to be left in. 
grafs before it had undergone fuch culture as was necefiary 
to make it produce grafs ; by which die prefent produce of 
the county was diminiflied, and it^ future improvement re**. 
tarded. For whex\ land, naturally fertile, or made fo by 
cultivation, is laid in .grafs, it is foon covered with a clofe 
turf> and the quality of the herbage improves vrhilc it is 
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tohtinued in pafture ; and when it is again brought into 
tillage, it repays the patience of the community with an iik 
dreafed produce of grain r but on poor lands> and efpecial^ 
ly fuch as hare a wet bottom, the herbage becomes coatfer 
and kfs in quantity, the longer it Iks in pafture ; and the 
foil becoming wilder, the difficulty of improving it is in- 
creased* The truth of this aflertion, and of the inference 
implied, will be acknowledged by the moft fuperficial ob-*- 
fervcr, who has had occafion to mark the ftate c£ the poorer 
foils of this country for the laft 30 years ; where name* 
rous inftances occur of fields, the furface of which were aKi 
moft naked, about the beginning of the above period, and 
now, by the ordinary exertions of common farmers, with 
no manure but the farm dung and a little lime carried an- 
nually, ai'e bearing tolerably good pafture ; whereas fuch &« 
milar fields as haTC been negk£led, bear little efculent her- 
bage, and, at the prefent price of all the mean^ of cultira^' 
tion, could not be now improved without I0&; 
* " • 

Any attempt to give a ftatement of the mhnbef of thoTe 
who derive their fuftenance from die charity of others, or 
of the amount of what is thus beftowed, would be very de-^' 
fe£live, and give no juft^ idea of the fubjed. As to the 
firft, the numbers of the poor are certainly very great, and 
feem to have increafed, as the extenfion of manufa£ture has 
afforded more ampk fupport to the induftrious. After what 
has been faid in the former parts of this Report, it will be 
needlefs to offer a folution of this feeming paradox. Be-< 
fides all thofe that are to be found on the difierent parifh 
Kfts, or are entertained in charity houfes, &c. numbers of 
^oendicants fwarm from the populous towns of this and the 
neighbouring county, over all the country, and extort chati-^ 
ty by all the arts known to people of that profeffion. Many 
of the modeft, who have funk under the preffure of misfor- 
tune, arc fupported by private charity. With refpe£k to the 
fupport of the poor, bcfides the aflcflments and other ordi- 
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nary funds df the different pariihes, and the charitable in<3 
ftmitipnsj of which there are many in the county (the moft 
confiderable are in Giafgow, and an account of them may 
be feen in Sir John Sinclair's Statiftical Account of Scot«« 
land. Vol. V. page 518.) very liberal contributions are made 
in all calamitous emergencies, whether general or particu-^ 
lar. The alms extorted by the pra£tice -of mendicity mu{t 
furely be confiderable ; and the fweeter oblations of the 
feeling heart, which impels the right hand to do what the 
left hand knoweth not, far from trifling. But great as they 
may be, the poor ought certainly to be fupported, by what- 
ever means their poverty has been brought about* Happy 
would it be, if fome expedient could be devifed to relieve 
the wants and foften the diftrefs of the children of misfor-« 
tune, in a frugal way, without debafing the minds of thofe 
who were fupported to the abje£t ftate of beggary, or indue- 
ing idlenefs among others, on the profpedi of fuch fupport I 
The numerous friendly focieties now inftituted in thi» 
county, for the relief of their own meml)ers in diftrefs, fo 
far as they go, bid the faireft for the attainment of this pur-* 
pofe. The wiidpm of the regulations made for managing 
the afiairs of thefe focieties, and the integrity, frugality, and 
good cffefk with which they are adminiftered, is fuch, that 
it would do no difcredit to any of the higher clafles, to whomt 
more important trufts have been committed, to have theiv 
condu£): compared to that of the managers of die friendly 
focieties of Clydefdale. Every member of any of thefe fo- 
cieties contributes a fmall pittance monthly or quarterly tor 
the general ftock, and receives from it, in all cafes of real 
diftrefs, a comfortable fupport. It feems to be no lefs thcF 
intereft than the duty of people of the higher orders to lend 
their aid to make this mode of fupporting the poor general v 
fmce it would perhaps contribute to the prefervation o£ 
their morals, as well as to their comfort in diftrefs* People 
might not only give donations, according to their ability, ta 
one of thefe focieties, but they might oblige the fervants 
whom they admitted into their families to become mem- 
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Ws of it. The more general it were to enter into fuch 
focieties, it would become the more difcreditable to negle£t 
it ; and, perhaps, there would fewer remain with that 
bafeneis of difpofition, which prompts people, either from 
felfifli or wanton motives, to injure the property of others ; 
for, it is believed, there are few or no inftances of the re- 
gular adherents of thefe focieties being caught in crimes. 

Sect. 6. "^Population, 

The following table of the population of the county is 
hioftly taken from the accounts of the different pariflies 
contained in Sir John Sinclair's Statiftical Account of Scot- 
land, and may be prefumed to be pretty near the prefent 
numbers^ 







TABLE. 




Parifkes. 


Numbers* 


Pariihes. 


Numbcri. 








Brought over, ^4,65 1 


Carluke, - 


- 


1730 


Stonehoufe, - 


966 


Lanark, 


. 


4751 


Glasford, 


788 


Carftairs, 


- 


1200 


Avondale, 


3341 


Carnwath, 


- 


3000 


Hamilton, 


5017 


Dunfyre, 


- 


360 


Blantyre, 


1 040 


Dolphinton, 


- 


207 


Kilbride, 


*359 


Walfton, 


- 


427 


Shotts, 


2041 


Blggar, 


<. 


937 


Dalziel, 


470 


Liberton, 


m 


750 


Cambufnethan, 


1684 


Lamington, 


.- 


417 


Bothwel, 


2707 


Coulter, 


* 


3^6 


Cambuflang, - 


1288 


Crawford, 


- 


1490 


Eail Monkland, 


3566 


Crawfordjohn, 


<■ 


590 


Weft Monkland, - 


4000 


Douglas, 


- 


J715 


Ruthcrglen, - 


i860 


Roberton and Wifton, 


740 


Part of Cathcart, • 


130 


Simontown, - 


- 


264 


Carmunnock, 


600 


Covington, 


- 


484 


Govan, 


2518 


Pcttinain, 


- 


386 


Glafgow and fuburb 


8, 61945 


Carmichael, - 


- 


781 


Barony of ditto, bef 


ides 


Lefmahagow, 


• 


2996 


the fuburbs. 


3093 


Dalferf, 


over, 


1100 


Calder, 

Tots 


1767 


Carry 


24*651 


J, 125,927 



u 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OBSTACLES WHICH IMPEDE IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICUt> 
TURE, INCLUDING GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AGRI^ 
CULTORAL LEGISLATION AND POLICE. 

TjTERE a crowd of ideas nth on the miad« and make it 
•■^ doubtful whether it be proper to flop or to proceeds 
The lq[iflature of a great nation, which has too long difrc- 
garded the cultui« of ks fia^ its moft important intercft, or 
miilaken the means cf promoting it, has at length been con-^^ 
TixKed of the neceflkjr of paying more attention to it, and 
has chofen, from the moft diftingnUhed clafles of its citi- 
zensj a Board to preiide orer the national agriculture, aacf 
examine by what means its fuccefs might beit be advanced.- 
This refye^ble Board, in order to call the attention of the 
public more folly to a fiibjed in which people of all ranks 
sod conditions ave interefted, has, very properly, folicited 
infonnation from erery comer. In fuch a. cafe, it would 
be aflronting the Board of Agriculture, and the public, who' 
cxpcSt ample information throu^ this channel, to amnfe 
them with a few iscidental inconveniencies attending linf-^ 
bandry in a particular diitri£L Such local inconveniencies^ 
have no coxd^erable cSkOt on the date of the national ^ri-* 
culture, and would be eafily obviated by experience and in- 
duQry, ib far as circumftanccs admitted, if the more gene-" 
ral obftades were removed^ 

But if it is u&le£s suid nnfatisfa£lory to treat of theie 
frivolous topics, alas ! it is much to be feared, it would be 
equally vain to attempt to fiate thofe more important and 
formidable obftacles, which were firft founded by ignorance 
and barbarity, and have Cnce been reared and confim^ by^ 
prejudice ! From the earlieft periods of foci^ civilization,, 
contemplative men, of all ages and nations, have difcovered 
the immenfe importance of agrtculturcj and exerted the 
f' powers of reafon and eloquence to recommend the pra£^ice 

of k to their countrymen. Though thefe have not beeti 
m'anilng in this iiland^ — though the iafcty of property, un« 
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4cr die regular adminiftration of law, and the high demand 
for every kind of land produce, have long afforded encou- 
ragement to agriculture, far fuperior to what exifts a- 
mong the furrounding nations, yet fuch have been the am- 
bitious views of ftatefmen, with which the public have al- 
ways too eagerly concurred, and fometimes fpurred on, that 
the porfuit of war and conqueft, colonization and com- 
merce, has been preferred to the fundamental fupport of 
the nation, the cultivation of the foil ; and the Reports re- 
turned to the Board in 1793 and 1794, bear ample witnefs, 
;that agriculture is left far behind by other induftrious arts. 
Since fuch has been the cafe, in fpite of feveral intervals of 
tranquillity, in which the nation has had leifure to attend 
to its internal refou^es, and ftrong leflbns to make them 
its peculiar care, what hope remains that the feeble repre- 
fentations of an obfcure individua), or even of any nu;nber 
who may happen to eoncur, can now have any efFcfl, at a 
time virhen we are informed, by the beft authority, we have 
$,0 ftruggle for our exiftence as a people I 

O mortak! mortals ! when will you, conteiii: 

With nature'* bountj, that, in fuller flow* 

StiU at your labours open up its fources. 

Abundant gulhes o*er the happy world ; 

When will you baoifh Tiolencc, and outra^. 

To dwell, with beads (if prey, in woods and deferts ? 

Thoms. Coriox.. 

But, however hopeleik the execution of this tafl^ may be, 
iince it has been undertaken, it has become a duty; and there- 
fore the great obftacles to improvement in agriculture (hall 
here be ftiortly dated : And, though the writer does not 
mean to confine himfelf to fuch as are peculiar to this coun- 
ty, which, ftri£i;ly fpesdcing, would amount to nothing, he 
will dwell chiefly on thofe that are common to this and 
' Other furrounding provinces in fimilar circumftances. But| 
before we proceed, it will be neceflary to premife, that 
there are circumftances connefted with the fituation of 
Britain, which tend to magnify exifting obftacles y or, in 
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other words, thefe circumftances demand that agriculture 
ftiould have more fupport and encouragement in Britain 
than may be neceflarjr in many other countries. The cir-i 
cumftances alluded to are, i^. The climate and foil ; arf. 
The inadequacy of the produce of agriculture, in its prefent 
ftate, to fupply the wants of the inhabitants. 

\Jlj The climate of Great Britain, from its infular fitua-i 
tion, is cold and unfteady. Surrounded by a vaft ocean, 
its vapours frequently hang over the country, and exclude 
the maturing influence of the fun. This is more particu-v 
larly the cafe with the northern half of the ifland, where 
the inconftancy and inclemency of the weather frequently, 
not only interrupt the labours of the hufbandman, but alfa 
difappoint his harveft expeftations, in fpite of all his dili^ 
•genccv Under fuch a (ky, it is not to be expefted that the 
foil can be more favourable. Accordingly, we find its fer- 
tility is kept up only by dint of induftry and attention. 

%dlyy The land produce of Britain feems to be fhort of 
the demand of its own inhabitants. The writer recoUefts^ 
that, feveral years ago, an inquiry was made, by order of 
the Privy Council, into the ftate »f imports and exports of 
corn, to and from all the ports of Britain : The refult was, 
that, for an average of 1 8 years immediately preceding the; 
time of the inquiry, the imports exceeded the exports con fi- 
derably \ whereas, for an average of 1 8 years previous to 
that period, the balance ftood greatly on the oppofite fide. 
In order to have ftated this more accurately than from loofe 
recolleftion, application was made at the cyftom-houfe of 
Edinburgh for the fight of a copy of the Report made to 
the Privy Council, which was promifed, but has not yet ^ 
been obtained. Should it be got, an extraft (hall be given 
in an Appendix. But, if the corn raifed in Britain was not 
fufficient to feed all its inhabitants naore than 20 year^ 
ago, there is reafon to fufpeft, that the deficiency has been 
much greater of late, when fuch vaft imports, froni al^ 
quarters of the world, have been made. 

But, whatever may be the cafe in general, the deficiency. 
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both of animal and vegetable food, for the fupport of tho 
inhabitants, produced in this county, is very confiderabic, 
A few fatted calves, fome fheep and lambs, butter and 
cheefe, go from the upper parts of the county to the^din-i 
burgh market ; but the animals for flaughter from the more 
weftern and northern parts of Scotland, and the falted beef, 
pork, and butter, from Ireland, and cheefe from different 
counties of England, confumed in Glafgow and its neigh- 
bourhood, are much more confiderable. The neighbour-^ 
hood of Glafgow being the beft com market in the coun-^ 
try, there is fcarcely any of the com raifed in the county 
carried out of it 5 and much from other quarters is annually 
confumed in it : but there is no rule by which the quantity 
of imported corn can be accurately afcertained. In a lat^^ 
com law, which prefcribes regulations for the importation 
and exportation, the county of. Lanark is joined with thofe 

• • 

of Renfrew, Dumbarton, Bute, and Argyll, each of which, 
and efpecially the firft, requires always a great deal of fo- 
reign fupply. But, let us fuppofe that the confumption o£ 
Glafgow is equal to one-third of the whole import. The 
oats and oatrmeal imported into the Clyde, in the year 1 790, 
was 107,000 bolls, of eight Hones Dutch each boll. The 
fame year, there was brought along the canal to Glafgow, 
&c. 164,000 bolls of oats, oat-meal, wheat, barley, and 
peafe. But a boll of wheat, barley, or peafe, will produce 
much more than eight ftones of meal ; let us therefore add 
one-fourth more to this, or 41,000 bolls, which makes the 
total import 312,000, and the confumption of Glafgow and 
its neighbourhood, according to the above fuppofition, 
104,000 bolls, or 832,000 ftones Dutch. The importation 
has, fomig years fmce, been ftill more confiderable ; but this 
increafe may, in fome meafure^ be imputed to the number 
pf cavalry 'quartered in the country. 

It is equally difficult to compute what the whole con- 
fumption of the county may be annually. What is con- 
fumed by the diftillery, by brewing, and by tlie great num-r 
\>Qr of horfes kept for all different purpofes^ cannot be ^i" 
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certained with any degree of accuracy that could be de» 
pended otu It is prefomcdy that 2i bdli) or 20 ftoncs of 
all kinds of meal and fiour^ with the quamity Of potatoes 
commonly ufed^ (the moft part of which are raifed in the 
county) may fenre each perfon, at an average, for farina-r 
ceous food, through the year ; and, fuppofing the popu-? 
lation, as above ftated, about i2(S,ooo, the total confump^ 
tion (by the human race) will be 315,000 bolls, or 2,520,000 
ftones, nearly one-third of which is imported from difierent 
parts. 

This deficiency of food, which feems gradually to be in-* 
creating, it would appear, i^ not peculiar to the large pro-» 
vince with which this county is conne£ted, but, if what 19 
^bove dated be agreeable to fai£i, is, in iiome degree, £he 
general fatQ of Britain, and, therefore, merits the moft fe^ 
rious confidcration. Whatever the &ill and afHrity of a 
nation may be in commerce, or in the refinements of ma^ 
nufa£^ure, it is furely alarming to be generally in want of 
food I as it muft put the independence and continued pro^ 
fperity of {^ch a nation on a very precarious footing. Food 
is the principal and natural wages of labour, the great inr 
citement to induftry, and the^caufe of the increafeof an in« 
duftrious population *• A fu^ciency of food, dierefbrcji 
muft be the ftrength of a Itate \ and the means uied for 
producing it the moft important employment. In fome of 
the tranfadiom of the American Congrefs, publiftied in the 
ncwfpapers a few years ago, here quoted from memory, 
the Americans, comparing themfelves with the manufadur* 



* To »Toi«l IcDgtJicnipj out this Report witk nomcroiit qttotatioot, the 
reader 19 here r^errcd to a work of great merit, well known to the public, 
▼is. An In^viry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations, by 
the late D|^ Smith, Book I. Chap. XL Part if^ and ad. This very intcl- 
ligcnt and refpe<ftable author, though he may, perhaps, h^ve erred in fome 
particulars which, in the execution of a tafk fo arduous, is not furprifbg, 
has favoured the public with a greater number of juft and liberal principle^ 
of political economy thap any other book in the language contains. It it 
hoped, therefore, it will be allowable to rcfort to fuch authority ; and it 
ttiay again be ceceflary to do fo in the fcquel. 
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ing natioas of Europe^ tsty, ^ Wc are the maften and em- 
^ pkjyen of manu£ai£hi]tng people ; they are our labouriuig 
^ fenrantt* In our fviperabviidance of praviCon8> &c* we 
^ pofleis the wages of their bboiir ) we can retain thefe ; 
^ we can retrendi our fuperfltiities, and abftain from env- 
^ pfejrizig them; but thef cannot live wkboiit our employe 
^ mcnt-*' 

Having thus preini&d the ftnmg neteffitjrof remoTinger^ 
ry obftade wUch (lands in the Iray of improvement in agfi<> 
culture, and of vfing every poflibk means to promote ks ad- 
vancement, we come now to ftate thefe cbftades; and, it 
16 hoped^ what has been advanced will juftify what follows^ 

The firft obftade which (hall here be mentionedt is the 
Iktie refpe& which has been ihown to ImAandry, and th^ 
xnaiks ot df^radatioa and fervittide which the latlrs and 
cuiloms of die country have attached to die profcflion. A 
munber of inftances, fuffident to illMftrate riiis, hate been 
given in the preceding parts <^ this Report ; and to tfae&f 
the reader (hall be refenedt withont tiDitfaliag him with n 
recapitttlation. Frsrm an employment of fbdli importance, 
and from wUdi the neoeflbies of the nation demand {(» 
many addidonal exertions, every thing Aat tends to damp 
the fpiritfli, 4or fetter the a^nty, Aovld be.removed* With^ 
out taking time to' coUed autfaoritiest cr multiply argiv- 
ihentSj to {how how nnfavouxaUe iervitude> or wfaatibever 
liorders ^^oa ii^ is to the fiiccefs of i^iculturef we ihall 
refer tio the fentiments of the rd^e&abie author juft now 
tnemiooed, from whom we taice the fioQowiag ihort quo^ 
tati<m: ^ In ancient hdij, how nmch idie cultivation of 
^ corn degenerated, when it fell under the management of 
^< (laves, ts remarked by botli Plisy and Gokmella V &c. 
&C. If depriving the cukivators of land of dieir freedom 
Sends to dcprefs cultivation, then it mufi furely follow, that, 
to put them npon dbe moft £faeral aead ace^fiUble footrng^ 
would greatly forward the fiicceis of that art. • 

<" SfiuthU WoOOi «r Nat Jorn, Boik HL Cbfu 11. 
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The unhappy jealoufy which fubfifts between landed an4 
manufaduring people^ is another obftacle to the fuccefs df 
agriculture. The author of this, in a former work *, hats 
endeavoured to fhow how ill founded this jealouiy is, and 
how ftrifiJy the intereft of both clafles is united. Our pre- 
fent bufinefs is to explain the bad tfftfks of the want of 
this union. Landed people have beheld, with fome degree 
cf envy, numbers rifing into confequ^ence by the effe£ts of 
induftry, and have wifhed to lay that induftry under con- 
tribution, by reftraining laws, intended to raife the price of 
provifion. Manufajfturing people, on the other hand, have 
been making perpetual ftruggles to countcraft this ; and, by 
loud clamours of the danger of the poor being ftarved, have 
cbtained certain relaxations of thofe laws. Hence has arifeh 
that contradiftory jumble of ftatutes and regulations, known 
by the name of the corn laws, and the officious interference of 
Ae executive government, in all pretended emergencies. The 
part which land-holders have taken in forming thefe laws, was, 
probably, with a view td increafe their own revenue, rathet 
than to improve the condition of hufbandmen, or promote 
agriculture. It would feem, however, to have been with- 
out eflfedt. Rents, indeed, have greatly rifen ; but the re- 
ftraining laws have not been the caufe. The pride of but- 
diers meat, and butter, never rofe to a great pitch, till after 
liberty was given to import live cattle, falted beef, and 
butter, duty free, from Ireland; and the price of corn i» 
not advanced. It is true, indeed, as appears by the table of 
the fiar prices of grain, given in page 1^39 *here is a fmaH 
advance of the average money price of each 1 5 years above 
the former ; but, in the laft period, there Were two years 
of dearth. Befides, though there is a fmall rife in the 
money price of com, its real price is greatly fallen. That 
the value of money is greatly fallen will not be de- 
nied. Whether this has been occafioned by the increafed 
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ijuantity tft dtculsfting p^ptty or by whai Other hitinsi we 
ftop riot to kiqi:^)r«. Th6 jtidltibus author, lately quoted, 
obfetv^^ tKat iAoiif iM cdth itt Ait l>eft meafOres of the 
ralUt ttt ontf afiothfcr. Let ifftr try the |jTice of corn by thi» 
t-iile. Abotif the y6at ^766, artd for fortie y^rs after, the 
^ig69 df a labotirirtg riiin #fet« Sd. a day. The average 
price of meal, h> that perk)4^ Uf <o%d. pef ptA •, die wages 
bf a <hry'l !ab6«lf , fh6ir«fof«, W6«ild iiot purchafe a peck of 
baf-m6al. T&e average f>ri66 6f a peck of meal, in the laft 
period, 19 aboiit ja^d^y Mi the v^age^r of a day^s hboUt 
being <^.' 6A. v^91 cteaerly ptn^thafe a peck. and an hatf. 
Hence the Value df coW h rtixittd tii6f€ than ohe-t^ird 
iRnce the ycsn^ i^&6. Thrf f6al piitt 6( beef and btittcr^ 
the iiiip(M2tS6ii 6f wliich hbtti Irelafnd, a* |flentifu) coiin^ 
try, is ttiTrfe.ffi?aSn6*y is/ feov^Wdf, atdvaWced. In tfie yeaf 
17^, the lii/^a^^ of ddaf^labbu^ v^6uld have pinrchafed 
aft leaff tWe«f piMJndsf of bMf/ of i^W' pounds of burtter ^ at 
pre^f i£ win not fliirchaft' iVW^' Aidre than t^c^ pduiids of 
beef, aiiid n6tf i| porni^ iX hvttttr. The feal ^e of iht 
pk}Yifk>ii» ^iaHitA S^ih fittute ii^ thereforey . s^lvanced 
nearly as mtrch as l9iafi of dibfe 6btaihed ftom ftllage k de4 
pteflcd. 

Froni this vie'^ 6f f&t ni^ftiter, it is obvknnr, that all thft 
atteMpt^ of landed ^€ht\€mtti to ohtz/m ^Tartid' la\^8V fof 
iheir own emoWmehty Ka\^e befen '^ith6ttt' ^feft^ The iffJ* 
teveft of huffiandiiieflf^ ihd thtt general- ezSltei of s^eultikfe* 
iio^e^er, hairtt fiiffered ih ikd ffi^ug^ie. - If tAi cofnmercd 
iti pi^vifldns bad^ &een at M timeflF ^ee> xn^it^biit refltainttf 
6f bdtiinties, ifttpo¥tei*5 woirirf have tte^ (aiftioiis io import 
hb rtioife than rifeey had a p^peflj 6f felKhg ii^ith profit j 
ii^' the provifibiis ftod^HctH at hCMfIc #'6111^ always haVd 
had ^s much advantage in the Market, oveif the foreign 
^rovifioris/ as^ thd expdnce tiie ktter coft in iittportitig, &c.,' 
anid the damage they 6ft^rt ftHffer by fea' eafrriage. Henee^ 
fti tiittes 6{ fcar<j!ty, the hulbaridmeii of the coOntfy wotllci 
have gbt a higher pi?ice for fuch pibVifions as they had to^ 
fell, whichy though)' perhapisy not adequate ta the dcficieniif 

X 
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of quantity^ would have, in part, compenfated for it. Buty 
according to the prefent economy, this is not the cafe. The 
crops 1794 and 1795 "^^^^ much more produ&ive, through 
a great part of Scotland, dian that of 1796^, yet the prices 
of com were continually rifing during the two firft pro- 
duftive years, and fell yery low before the crop of the laft 
lefs produ£kive year was confumed, the yery bed oate having 
ibid, in the beginning of this Summer, at 12s. per boll, and 
nnder. ,The prefent Sununer, 1797, has been the mofl: 
cold and barren one ever remonabered. The crop has beei» 
210W reaped, and found de£e£live ; yet tUs deficiency has 
hitherto had very little cSc£t on the market price of corir. 
Hufbandmen have nothing to fay in the matter ; and, be- 
£des, they are, as has been already fhown, unequal to fuch 
ftruggles. Landed gentlemen, the champbns of the caufe 
on the one fide, are not equal to their opponepts^ Befidesy 
the latter have the popular clamour on their fide,^ and, ap- 
parently, the caufe of humanity^ A minifter, therefore^ 
finds it neceffary to lean to this fide ; and> in order to gain 
popularity, if fimply opening the ports does not fatisfy, he 
grants large bounties to encourage importation^ 

Thus, it appears, that, if any party has gained by this vain 
conteft, it has been the manufa£turibg intereft, or the con- 
fumers. But it would have been no worfe for them if the 
caufe of conteft had never exifted j if importation and ex-* 
portation of com had* been always free» unaififted and unre-> 
ftramed. This was the higheft of their demand ; and it 
was all they could reafenably demand. Had this been the 
cafe, fo ibon as an increafe of induftrious people, and the 
more expenfive m^uier of living, induced by the increafo 
of wealthy had raiied the demand for provifions above what 
the prefent (late of cloture could iupply, the hufbandmen; 
of the country, having an advantage over thofe of other 
countries equal to the whole expence of importation, would 
have been excited to make new improvements^ to anfwer 
the increafing demand; and would have, probably, fucr 
cecdcd. Confumers would thus have had the fure. pledge 
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of a more certain and regular fupply than can be expeAed 
ftom the operations of foreign commerce. 

The writer would have been afliamed to have dwelt thu» 
long on a topic fo obvious^ if it had not been, that, obvious 
as it b, the principle does not feem to be generally admitted. 
He, therefore, thinks it his duty to take this opportunity of 
bringing it once more under the review of the public : and, 
befides, it feemed neceflary to fay fo much, in order to 
Qluftrate the pofition, that the difcordance between thd 
landed and manufacturing interefts had been an obftacle to 
improvement in agriculture. He is of opinion^ that this 
difcordance has the fame tStOi in other inftances ; but he 
defpairs of being able to explain them in fuch a manner as 
to be fully comprehended, He muft, therefore, be content 
with obferving, that, of all the people whom the allurements 
of manufacture have abftraCled from the labours of the 
field, very few ever now return to lend occafional aid. The 
conne£):ion is entirely brdken off, except when they become 
putcafts from manufacture, and iffue forth to beg their 
bread among the farm-lunifes of the country* 

The over-ftretched rent of land, the fcarcity of labourers, 
and the high price of their wages, taken together, make a 
formidable obftrudion to improvement in agriculture. The 
firfl; has been already noticed in this Report, pages 59 and 
68, the laft in pages 53 and 150, The rapid rife of land* 
rent feems rather, at firft, to have originated in a kind of 
frenzy among farmers, than any premeditated defign of the 
landlords : but the latter quickly availed themfelves of that 
frenzy ; and have certainly carried the matter too far with 
regard to the general intereft of agriculture. This rife of 
rent, it would appear, muft at length come to a period. It 
has been (hown (page 131) that the increafe of rent has 
not been fupported by an increafe in the price of com ; 
and, from what is ftated (page 156), there is fome reafon 
^to fufpeCt it is hot much more fupported by the increafe of 
quantity. The fcarcity of labourers, and the high price of 
^eir wages, adds to the burden of high rent, which mak^ 
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the hufbaiujnun's profpisf); pi profit fmall and prec^pQU^ 
pre\nent8 the increase of his ftgck^ and thus checjcs hb (pi- 
rit, and v^eajceps his energy in the cultivation of his farm. 

The three obftacles above enumcf^ted, are the paufe 
of a fpiff th^ not lefs confidera^e i that iS) the de&ejency of 
die ftoc^ emplpf i^d in agr^ciilture for the puruofe of carry-? 
ing the improvement of ^ country tp the neccffafy extent. 
The low eftimation if) whicl^ bufhandn^en aje held^ m^^ not 
doubt, fometimes prevent menof gpnerous fo^ls frpn^ embra- 
f:ing th^ profef^oii. The a4Y^^gc^ wl^iph commerce and 
manufa£luries ha^ye gained qver agriculttireji have led mup}^ 
capital and piterprife frppn the latter \Q ^ f9rincr. M^^h 
agricultural ^apit^ was confu;|ied in the Tii^^nerous ban^r 
yuptcies vfhich fucceeded fofvi after the gre^s^t ri(p of renta 
(oolc place*' A^ ^^^ tirn^ aqany cautious huibandmen 
withdrew frppi the emplpyix^ei;^t| and carried th^ir capitals 
along wit|^ them. And t||iere is little hope^ that^ in the 
prefent ftate of things, any cqj^^tt^\tt quantity wiU r^turt^ 
from other ^n^lppnentf to the fnpporf of s^culf u;^. ^r 
gricultural ftofli: h;^^ no doubt, been increa£ng agf^in^ of 
late ypa;^ in ^f has^s ojf fc^e of tl^e j^ioJl ei^peift and 
fuccefi^ful j^\i(\)twdfl{ics ; hiit ^t ^s b^n Iqftng i^s cJEc;?Lcy 
in a mucl^ greater degree. It ui pl|fe^d<| by ^i^fbandiqen 
advanced in life, that, in no cafet t^^ ^f^c^Y 9f capitj^l is 
fp greatly (uni^ as in tjie l^ocl^ng pf ^ %m j \\ k^ing gein^ 
rally be)ieved| that, fr<>m t^e di%reiice of die e^pqjice pf 
all ^nd§ pf uten{ils and impleif^ls, t}^ ^^rence ii^ the 
value of )aW>UTipg ho^s^ smd otbej^ li^e ft^ck, ^c. 29 h 
would haye gpne as f^^ ijfq year^ dg^ ^ ^Qql. W/iU dc^^ 

now. 

But the principal 9bfta^c to (i?jn[yiwg ^mpTox^nicpM in^ 
agriculture to tj^e grq^f^ h?ig^ of w^ch t/oi^ qt^jm^Tt' ^ 
capable, is^ the gj^e^t exte^it iff feh^ Ivrtd ia p^ope^ty,. bjf 
great lancl-:^a(der§, the (hpi^tnef^ pf tj^e le^^ g^Y^ to ^, 
nants, and the freqy^t pira^ce ifi Qiif^ing t^ tf^^ij^n^s ^t 
the end of ev«ry leafe. il^paded with a^l tb^ (tard.ijhips and 
difiicultie^ enumerated ai^d de^rib^d in di^^Rt f^P^. 9^ 
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|Ws worlp, umjer which farmcri Ubpur, their cjcrtloni tq 
^mproye their farms can feldom b^ v^ry TigQrpofi ^ and the; 
nre gently too fpligitou* to reap tb^ whoj^ advantage of 
fi^ch A^elioratigns as they are able to m^kci whiph they 
fefpctimfi^ ^arry fo far, s^f npt o»iy to ^idiavft the land, bu^ 
%Q hurt thcipfelvwt From the commengcpient of the leafe, 
jhey begin tp Ippk forward tQ the pi)4 of it, andi hopelcfn 
pf any pr^fercpqe to a new one, regulate their cpndu£^: acr 
pordingly. Whi^P the l^nd i$ eultiv^tod by the labour and 
p^pita) pf ihpfe who hav^ no intor^ft in it» permanent im«> 

provcpent j.--rwhite the hindlofd impatiently ejpcfts the 

^a}l of k^f<?S| tha( ha i|\ay advance hi# rental -,^^whi}e the 

farmer m^s it his ftndy, a« far as the articles of leafe, or 

fhfl indolence pf th^ lapdlprd* will permit, to difoppoint 
this expe^atipn, 4ny gre^t dagr^ ^ increafc in the ferti^ 
)ity pf tlie country c^n never happen. The(e jarring in- 
tered.^ m\^^ be reconciled, ^ the influence of the land* 
iiplder and the huil^andman coilefled into me focua, before 
fhe i^e of the country can be efii^^^uaUy indproved, and t 
fupef ior quantity of food itqm pur native foil obtained. 

The engrp$ng of a great extent of land into dnf^c farmf 
is another p\>ftacle to the gencrnd improventent pf the coun<- 
^y. The qneftipn of the caa\par9tive advantage between 
inoderaie and S^^t hxmsi h^ bee« much cs^vafled > and 
in^ny advocates h^ve appe^rc^ in f^^vour of great farma. 
Of late^ h9w^€r» the tide of public opinion feen^ to have 
Ruined % lit^e ^p th^ Cdc^of nioderate farms. But the au- 
thor pf thi% having, in a worl^ to which he has already re- 
ferred, e^a^^ned this fubje& ?t confiderahle length, he 
begs li^ye tp refer the reader 9gain to the perufal of it *, 
whifh, 1^ hfif^i will convince the candid mind, that a 
^pun^ry wiU ^ n\ore advantageoufly cultivated, when a 
fuffi^cient number of thofe employed in the cultivation arc 
f ngaged, by their own intereft, to purfue their labours with 
^iV^g^jOfi^ and attentiooi, than it could be by hirelings. 
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The only obftaclc of inferior note, which fliall here be 
noticed, is the efieft of the game laws. Thefe are faid to 
be lefs oppreiEve in Scotland than in England, it having 
been fettled, hj fome late decifions of the Court of Seffion, 
that game is property. But ftill it is the property of the 
proprietor of the land, not of the hufbandmanVon the pro- 
duce of whofe induftry it is fed. The latter muft not kill 
the hare that fpoils his young orchard or his kitchen gar- 
4en ; nay, he would be ill looked upon by all the fox-hunr 
ters of the neighbourhood, if he were to deftroy the robbev 
of his hen-rop();, though caught in the zGt. But a pack of 
hounds, with a dozen of men on^horfeback after them, 
driving with the fury of Bacchanalians, may penetrate his 
inclofures, trample down his fences, poach over the ground 
foftened with the Winter's rain, deftroying his young wheat 
and fown grafs, and do more harm in an hour than all the 
hares and foxes would have done in a year. The fowler, 
too, though a lefs deftru£live animal, ihows eaual difregard 
to the property of the hufbandman. Every one who thinks 
it genteel to be a fportfman, and can purchafe a game li*^ 
cence, {allies forth, wherever the permiifion or indifference 
of land proprietors give him fufierance, as foon as the time 
prefqribed by the game laws arrives, for the deftru£iioh of 
grouse or partridges. In vain the timid bjrds ufe aU the 
fpeed of foot and wing to elude the chafe. The poiptersy 
ftaunch to the caufe of blood, and their eager followers, ftiU 
purfue. Every thin^, then, muft give way to the ardour 
of the fport. The annopnce of the peaceful flocks, on 
the heathy mountains^ or the breaking down of fences, and 
trampling on the corns in cultivated lands, are nothing ! i 
However cautious and referved fportfmen may be, in the 
purfuit of their game, the huibandman always fuifers leis 
or more : but the gentlemen have had their fport, and the 
Tuftic muft be filent. 

It is obferved, that birds of game have diminifhed in 
numbers, as the laws to preferve them, for the fole enjoy*, 
^ent of legal fportlmen^ have been made ftridler. This,, 
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tias been imputed to the refentment of huibandmen^ who^ 
it would feem, are allowed to have fome reafon to feel the 
inequality of thofe laws. But the decreafe in the numbers 
of game, it is obvious, is owing to another caufe. Game 
can only abound where the induftry of man b not exerted. 
Animals in a wild (late are harafled by the progrefs of im« 
provement. They are obliged to ihun the fcenes of culti- 
vation—their empire is narrowed— their opportunities o£ 
propagating difturbed by numberlefs accidents— ^and thug 
their numbers are gradually diminifhed, without any inten«- 
tional interference of hufbandmeni^ On the contrary, the 
continued exiftence of birds of game, in confiderable num- 
bers, is the ftrongeft proof of the implicit obedience which 
liufbandmen pay to the laws of their country, however ad- 
verfe thefe laws may be to the intereft of their order. If 
they had all thofe malevolent intentions which are ipiputed 
to them, how eafy would it be for them and their families^ 
who, in the courfe of their bufinefs, are perpetually explor- 
ing the fields, to crulh the game in embryo, and, in a great 
ineafure, extingUiih them ! 

When population was inconfidendde, and a gfeat part of 
the country wild and defolate, favage anim^ were, no 
doubt, numerous, and would make injurious inroads on the 
cultivated parts of the country. In thofe barbarous times^ 
it was the employment of the barons and their retinues, in 
the intervals of their wars and feuds, to hunt and deftroy 
thofe animals. It was the moft innocent part of their em- 
ployment, probably, not feldom the moft ufeful, and, there- 
fore, might juftly be confidered as honourable* Pofterity 
is, perhaps, more indebted to thofe barons for having' ex- 
tirpated wolves from die ifland than for the greateft part 
of their military exploits. Hunting, or the fport of the 
field, has, therefore, from thofe days downward, been con- 
fidered as a gentlemanly employment; and every young 
man, who wiflied to be regarded as a gentleman, has 
thought it neceflary to qualify himfelf for being a fportf- 
man. But^ happily, thofe times are now over. Marks of 
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ihcf imftrff ry df^ mart, p t tpii t k itrt^ bf iti6tt Impotiirtt ztA 
faceeftftf ! Jffipiwefmrtit*, ^d ken evety vAiett tArcrngk the 
totintry. By tfte efft&s at thtfc, Ac gstttt i^ hot owly di- 
ttriwHhcd in jturrAstftj Imt flwfe vl^hidt teiWairt arre becb/rfc 
ttattrtally tnote fliy and eatcful of {hdrf crWfi t)tefervati6n. 
Hcndtt now, hiftead of ttrainrly aflitlty awd cAirtagc, n^rirch 
piddling pari^ncer, fJtfldi W fticcRattte fctWning, i^ te'qut- 
fte t6 fitfecefe fn kafitrg-gaine'. ifot is {h6 {etvkc i(mt t<y fo- 
^fcicty any longer an ^c^fegy for the praflkd of |hii^ftrtng gatfrt.* 
"Wlttt^ct Ae induftry 6f ten Iw* beferteitcnrfcd, ffic nuni- 
tjcrs <>f Ae gam^ ^fc too fittjtcd tahe inj^rkms ; and everi 
tfre nattrre of the fctocioixs, in fiittc nfjcafifre, elrangcd. 
The fox h the only anhnalf of ptty which i j dccoimted 
jptttc in this cotmtty. Among tRe riftrtw^totrt; ftocks of 
fteep, t^hicA feed arotmd the Chevfef, afcttrttfantc (yf (cntHs 
ar< to be fotmd. "The fox k htmted the^t, btrt k Js oniy 
for atnnfemfifnf : fdf yeart c&pfe #itIioa< iH mftaftce 6c-* 
c^fring of a Cngle femfif being' ^fevdwr^-, by fejcds,^ in a 
l^fttrfe- parifii. Birt if tRe adr^lnfage of fdciety i^ n6t M'ir 
promoted by the purfuit of game, it lisi ad'ibsr Been already 
Ihowrti afendft always, itt feme degree, Jnjtrfed. The fp6rtf- 
mart can feldom cbtttintie' his ptnftnt!, nr ^ great part of 
this cotmry, for a: few htindreds of yardis, ^frithoW commiti^ 
tin]g fome petty trefpafe. The anxiety of thofe, who, by 
iSie laws' and cnftoi^s 6f the cottntry, are the es^clnfive pro- 
prietors of game, td fec ure the enj^ymenf of it, iftay be in^' 
juriou^ in other tefpt&s^^ The foJowihg' inftarice will cfx^ 
cmplify this : In a eOunty not fet diftant^ the foil of a great 
parr of which i^ fertile and highfy cultivated, Ac* depreda^ 
tions corimiittcd on the crops; by rooks; particnTarly oh the 
wheat, dnringthe Winter, Was^ found robe fo enormous*, 
that, fome years ago, a: meeting of the huftandmen affem- 
bled, to confuh on the means of preventing fo great a lofs>' 
as well to themfelvcs a$ to the public. The method agreed 
on* was, to employ a perfon to lay down pafte, in which 
arfenic was, mired, in proper places,, for poifonirtg the 
rooks. This ^w^as done, and fucceed^d^ The rooks ealf the 



jpafte, aind numbers of their dead bodies wete feeh ftrev^ed 
In the fields. The ha0>andmenj rejoicing at the fuccefs of 
their fcheme^ were in hope$ that perfererance would rid 
them of their waftefiil enemies. But accounts no fooner 
retched the fot-huntets of the coUniy tluh they took 
alarm^ left the {^9t$9 eating the poifoned rdokt, fltould take 
the deleterious potion iotb their ftomachs^ and perifli i 9sA 
Uie amu&ment of foji-httniiiig ht thus dt£^>pointed. A 
toeeting of the juftices of the peace was» therefore^ called# 
and iajun£^ionf pul>liihed» forbidding all perfonsj under 
fevere peaaltief » to t%fo(t poifono^s fiibftances in the fields : 
Thus the rooks are s^in aUoiircd to multiply and prey 'om 
the corn fields. > 

Since iht eircumftaoces which gare rife to th^ laws and 
cuftoms reUting to game are entirely changed, it would 
probaUy be proper that fome ehai^ (hottld be made kt 
tho(e law^ and cuftoms. But it may, perhaps* be thought 
that too much has been already faid on the iixhjcQt ; aod^ 
tWrefore^ H ibaU bf Hit to the judgment of the publici 
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I 

CONCLUSION. 

MEANS 6f improvement, &c. 

TTAViNG now, with aU ^(Tible diligentey explored tht 
•■^ county of Lanark^ m its prefent fkuatiqh and circum- 
ftances, and n^ore efpecially in fuch as bear any relation to 
the moft fubftantial national refource^'^&e agriculttnre of the 
country, we come, finally, to inquire ihta the pl^flibility of 
making fuch improvements in this as to correfpond with the 
adyancement of the other induftrious arts, and the growing 
population, and fo to give fomc profpe£t of feeiirity to the 
continued independence and profperity of the nation. Nor 
ought we to dcfpair of this being accompliihed, notwith- 
ftanding Tome circumfl?anises in the climate and foil adverft: 
to fertility, which h!ave been already noticed. Though the 
climate is unfteady, i^ variations feldom g6 to deftru£livc 
^extremes.. If Britain feldom enjoys the fun in unclouded 
brightnefe, its com fields and paftwres are rarely parched 
with his fcorching rays ; fucceflive fhowers, at intervals, ge-' 
nerally not very diftant, irrigating the earth, and keeping up 
the verdure of the feafon. If the warmth \& not fufficient 
to forward tlie progrefs, and exalt the juices of tlk moff 
delicate fruits, it feldom fails, when aided by the induftry 
of man, to bring thofe, which are abfolutely neceflary to the 
fiipport of the inhabitant^, to maturity. The foil, too^. 
though fubdued iN^th more difficulty than in countries more 
favoured by nature, yields at length to the effiarts of culti- 
vation, zs may be feen from numberlefs proofs over the coun- 
try. Though agriculture, as a regular art, is but in its in- 
fancy, and has laboured under many difficulties, it has made 
confiderable progrefs, and has paved the way for more im- 
portant improvements. Even in thefe northern diftrifts^ 
inflances occur, of land, formerly barren, now producing 
corn crops, which would be thought large in countries na- 
turally more fertile. When we confider, alfo, the fpirit 
and entcrprife of the inhabitants, and how far they have 
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jgone beyond the neighbouring nations in other branefaes of 
induftry, there i$ no caufe to think they (hould be deficient 
in the cultivation of the foil : and^ we may reafonably hope, 
thatj with proper encouragement^ the agriculture of the 
country might not only fumifh an ample fupport for the 
prefent inhabitants^ but for a much more extenfive popula- 
tion. Though fpeculative calculations are not greatly to 
jbe depended on, it may be s^eeable to fee that fuch might, 
in fome meafHre, be the cafe, even in the populous, and 
comparatively barren diftri£l, which is the fubjed of this 
Report. The total furface extent has beep fuppofed to be 
445,440 acres. The cultivated lands, and wailes capable 
of being cultivated for com, may be about the half of this 
extent, or 222,700. Agreeable to the pra^iice of this and 
neighbouring counties, as ftated page 69, of allowing the 
land, which has been cultivated, to meliorate by pafturing, 
let us fuppofe two-thirds to be always in green crops, fal- 
low, hay, and pafture. [If 74,060 acres, the remaining third, 
were cultivated for the different kinds of bread-corn ^, with 
all the attention which has been beftowed on particular 
ipots, it does not feem to be extravagant to fuppofe, that 
each acre, on an average, might fumKh bread for two peo- 
ple, befides feed and the food of farm horfes ; and thus the 
produce of the county would feed all its prefent inhabitants, 
and fumifh a part of what is confumed by other horfes, &c. 
Nor need we limit the fertility of the county to this extent. 
Well cultivated land returned to paflure would flill be in- 
creafing in fertility*— every increafe in crop would occafion 
an increafed quantity of manure — and the fertility of the 
land, and the quantity of corn it could produce,* would gra- 
dually become greater. 

A perfon who^ from early life, has been taught to admire 
the fuperiority of the Britifh conflitution, as the mofl fa-^ 
vourable to civil liberty,- will naturally be led to attribute 

* It it to be obferved, that the poor ii£e a great deal of meal made of 
barley and peafe. 
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^hc natkmaJ profperity chiely to this qaufeb ^rom XfsAUf 
fisiUe partiality to the inf^tytions of his to^nffy» he wil\ 
view with pleafi^re the attentton which has been paid t<i 
the comfort V^d convenience of the ^hole focietyi and thtt 
equitable lawy, which encom|Ntift the righ^ and pre^rtie^ 
of the meaneft* l)e will confide? the i^^baofi^ratioii of 
thefe ^9 having called forth the Qfitii^ Cfi^gy of the people^ 
and foftered that profperity to which they are artiared. Con-* 
tinced ihjrt fhe perfe£kioxi of political liberty t$ the faappi-t 
liefs of a nation^ it will fcarcely be poffibjk lor fvich a cme 
fo aTO}4 tumii^ lus thoughts that way^ when prppofing 
meafures for^th6 improyement of agricultuxt i and furely, 
there can be little caujSc to fear, tbat> in fe dpiiig> he caiy^ 
giye offence to a pttbUc> whofe par^it]ip9» from the £iine 
caufci muft he the fame with his own. His ^ttCf indeed, 
nuy be like that pf the prophetefs Ca0atldra» or of thofe 
boys, mentioned ux am ancieut bo<A which we all pretend 
to revere, who» <^ fitting in the marlfet pjbce, }>iped» Wt na, 
*^ man danced,---grieved| but no man mourned*" It is in-f 
cumb^t pn him, howevetf tx> ftate what he apprehends tot 
be the tr^th. It may not bf ufefi^l at prefent, but it wilt 
at leaft be innocent i and, ih^vdd it fmmfli Unts tp be im^ 
proved on 19 future times, it will not be without eSi^. 

In the profecution of this inquiry into the meant of pitK 
meting the fuccefs of ^^cukure^ we fli^ firft conQder how. 
the great obftadesy enutneratcd in the bft chapter, may be. 
remove^, taking them in the order in which thsj are ftated, 
and then venture a few hiz^s for, improvements in fowac o-< 
ther particulars. 

The firft pbftacle dated, was the low eftimatipn in whidbi 
hufbandmen are held in the fcale of fociety, aad^mfire p9ff-« 
ticiilarly, ^ mar)^ of degradatidA affixed to the proifeffion, 
by certain hws and cuftoms of the country. Mankind are 
fo much governed by habit, that what is perpetually paffing 
under their eye (iparcely.ftrikes thejpft* Ft^ this reafon, it 
is probable, this obftade will be thought frivolous 5 eveto its 
exiftence will, perhans, jtiot be admitted. But let it be re^ 
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pplikOttdy that roturiery bo(Hr> doini, country {elknr^ fce^ 
^e terms of contempt in ail tbe countries of Europe : and 
no perfon of ordifiary obfenradon can aroid feeing, that thiB 
other daflei of fociety, in their intercourfe with country 
peq>le, • lock aa if they would fay or think^ ^ Rufticus es^ 
f< Condon T A girl bred in a neighbouring town, aecom« 
panied a party on a Tifit tp a country houfc t The counttf 
people entertained thetr city vifitors lidth great hofpitality^' 
Tea was ierved» acoompaniied with the ricbeft cream the 
dairy CQuld afibrd* The girl, on her mum, obferved, thie 
erery thing was coarfe in the country. How clumfy, £aad 
|he, was the oream we got to teai The inftanccs given iif 
JFormer prta of t}ii9 Report, of mill multure^ work at roada^ 
cuftoms at fairs, ^c. may'fenre to iUuftratc the remaklder 
of what is ftated as an obftade. 

The great truft committed to huflnndmen, of prop a gat-* 
ing and managing the |mm&ms of the Community, is af| 
office of the firft importance, and isy fufely, it^ the eye of 
reafon, entitled to refpe£L The dtflSctikics, from {oii At 
cUmate, with which the hufbandmen of thefe nordiem partt 
muft ibruggle, are fufficiendy difoouraging. Inftead d a4- 
ditional burdens, erery thing ifaould be done to encouragiSF 
and enliven their ufeful toiL All laws and txfages, there* 
fbre, which bear unequally hard upon h^ibandmen, or affii: 
any thing like degrada^on or fervitude to the profeffion,---- 
all the privileges pf other clafles, which, in smy nianner, are 
at variance with th<sir juft rights, ought to ho abolUhed ; 
and, ib far as it were pra&icable, and confident with juftice 
to the reft of the fpciety, every encouraging mark of diftinc- 
tion fhould be b9ftowed. The Board of Agricukure are 
pow the eftabltlhcd patrons of the art ^ and to them its pro- 
feifors Idok up for relief and encouragement. To their 
wifdom thefe rude hints are fubmitfed. 

if the iegal degradations alluded to (the more weighty' 
part of the ohftacle) were removed, the popul^g- prejudices 
would follow of courfe ; and to this the corre£t conduft of 
hufband^^en would greatly contribute. There is no profefV 
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(km in which there are fewer temptations to fraud and low 
cunning than that of agriculture. No nefarious prafiicey 
which a huibandman, in the courfe of his bufinefs, could 
vefort to, nor even a whole life of deceit, could add any thing 
^onfiderable to Jiis/ wealth; but the difcovery of his bafe-r 
siefs would probably ruin him* For the proof of diis we 
may have recourfe to common experience. Look to the 
thriving httfbandman f He is^ indeed, a£live in his bufinefs; 
and attentive to his interefl:; but, in his tranfa^ions with 
others, he is open, candid, and fincere, ever ftudious to avoid 
taking, or appearing to take, undue advantage. Again^ 
thofewho are guilty of knaviih pradices, feeling themfelves 
4cprefied with a fenfe of the impropriety%>f their own con- 
i,%6tf and the imputations it draws upon them, are generally 
feeble in their exertions, and their af&irs unprofperous^ 
Neither does this line of bufinefs prompt to other unfocial 
jMiflions. The tntereft of a hulbandman is never hurt by 
the fuccefs <^ neighbours ; on the ooiitrary, a number o£ 
Induftrioos and fucceisful cultivators is the bell neighbour-^. 
Iiood fer each of them. Hence there is litde room for ma*. 
lice isind envy arifing among them. Hiofe^ therefore, wha 
9D0W themfelves to aft a mean>'ihuffling, ^iflioneft, or un^ 
Jiandibme part, are doubly culpable, deferve the abhorrence 
f f all the virtuous of their order, and ought to he excluded 
from the bene^t of the fociety, having forfeited all right to 
the charafter of hufbahdms^n. The writer thinks himfelf 
(bus juftified, in eameftly admoniihing the people of this 
profeffion, as they regard tiieir own intereft, tbe honour and 
zeputation of their order, and the fuccefs of the art in which 
^y are engaged, that, while they are diligent in their la-, 
hours at bome^ and attentive to all the minutiae from which 
iheir intereft and advantage is derived, when they are ne- 
cefiarily called out to the comnierce of the worid, they 
would avoid all deceit, all the chicanery of mean jobbers, 
9nd be open,- juft, and liberal, in all their tranfa£tions. Let 
ftrift probity be the rule of their condufl: j — ^in (hort, let 
^em be whgt hufhstndmen really ought to be, an4 then they 
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liirill deferre the refpe£l of the public, and, probably, ait 
length att^ it. 

The fecond obftacle, was the difcordance between the 
landed and manufa£iuring intereib. The confequences of 
this were exemplified in die operatiom of the com laws, ft 
tequires no gi^at ingenuity to difcover, that the jealoufies 
fubfifting between diefe two clailes are futile, their interefts 
being fo intimately^connoded, that whatfoever deprefles the 
one muft be injurious to the other. The adyanoement o( 
manufa£lttres, and the increafe of the numbers they can 
employ and pay, by enlarging the market for all kinds of 
land produce, is the moft powerful inducement to improve- 
ments in cultivation, and perhaps the only efiedual one to 
attempt the improvement of l^id originally barren. The 
greater the fuccefs of the cultivation of the country, in mul- 
tiplying provifions, the fupport of Rianufaduring people 
will be the more certain and regular, and the bread made 
from the com produced in the country incomparably more 
wholefome than that ftom foreign com, frequently heaped 
tip in granaries till the mephitic effluvia enntted from k 
is infupportable« 

We have feen, that aH the laivs obtained, with a ^ew to 
raife the price of com, have been unavailing, and that the 
f ntereft of agriculture feems to have fuffered in the conteft. 
It is time, therefore, that fuch ufelefs reftridiions were re- 
moved. But the law, by which a bounty is ofleted to en^ 
courage the exportation of Britifh com to foreign countries, 
has been fuppofed to be the eaufe of tendering the quantity 
more abundant in die home market, and fb to have lowered, 
inftead of raifing the price of com. Whatever has been 
the cafe, this law feems not only to be unneceffary, but un- 
juft- If it has had a tendency to raife the price of corn ih 
this country above that in other countries, it was doing iri- 
juftice to the induftrious confumers, and checking the pro- 
grefs of manufafture. If it lowered the price, it was de- 
frauding the cultivator of a part of his juft recompence, 
which ought always to be, in fome proportion, to the vigour 
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imi (ncotb of hU ifduQaj. At mj nit^^ it wag «bftn(£Ub|^ 
a part of the funds levied, for the fupport of gor^rBinenl^ 
^m the ^hok'^tamiimitf , to fiivottf otm psm o( k, in op- 
pojGtioD to imother, or jmther, perhaps, to favour other sah 
tSons, ui oppofition to die whole. T^ opcagonal bounties 
girea to encourage the iinportatien of oora^ oh d^e ptQtftdL 
of fcareity, feem to be tio feis p»ftial and improper. In a 
^ilKtion where oomroerce is fe fiouariihing and exi^nfire^ and 
^bere all kinds of induftrious labour are fo tib^ally rewardr 
^, there can be little eaufe to fear but corn, as long as it 
is to be found in the wbrkt^ will be brought to fo good a 
jaaarket. It would, no doubt^ be fomewhat higher priced in 
^oportbn to the fcareitjr i but, in juftioe to the huiband^ 
maii, the price nought to befomething bettery when the quao-' 
^ raifed is kfs. 

Had the commerce in caitn hoen uiwzjs free, fecure ftom' 
the interferenee of executive government, and without re- 
ftraints or bounties of any kind, it is probiable ^ut agricul- 
ture would not have been left fo far behind^ ^ But in the 
•ftate in which it now ftands^ compat^d witii other induftri- 
ous arts, it might, perhaps, be of importance that fome fmaU 
4uty were laid on foreign com imported, to «onipenfate the 
hufbandman, in fome meafure, for the d^ffictdties of foil 
and climate, high rents, great expence of cultivation, &c. 
The great proficiency made in the different branches of m^- 
nufa£ture,by the expertnefs of artisans, and the at>ridgeaient 
of labour, fromf the invention and improvements pf machi- 
nery, may enable mannfaduring peopl< to give iheir bre- 
thren, the cultivators of the country, without any difadvan- 
tage, this indulgence : and, if agriculture (hould be thus 
enabled to provide amply for the wants of all ^inhabi- 
tants, it would, in the end, tend greatly to the advantage' 
of manufa&ure^ Such a duty, however, ought to be very 
moderate, and not flu^uating with the market prices, but 
the fame at all times. The legiflature might alfo ailift the 
agriculture of the country to correfpond more completely 
. .with an increafing population, by giving all neceflary indul^* 
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gence and encouragement to the cultivation of every kind 
of improveable waftes. This it would be the more enabled 
to do| if the money beftowed in bounties on exportatioa 
and importation were faved^ 

It would tend to deftroy the unfortunate alienation be« 
Iween the agricultural and manufa£):uring claifesj if the lat- 
ter, inftead of being coUtStcd in groups, were more regu- 
larly diiperfed over the country. It is now obvious, that^ 
fo far from being neceflary to have all the operative people* 
employed in the principal manufa£):ures carried on in thefe 
provinces, clofely aflembled together, it is frequently more 
convenient that they fliould be fepar^te. It has long been 
the cullom of the great manufacturers of Glafgow and Paif« 
ley to employ weavers, &e. living 40 or 50 miles diftant* 
as well as in intermediate places ; and, not many years ago* 
a confiderable part of the linen manufa^ure of Edinburgh 
was executed by weavers of this county. If any difadvan« 
tage had been experienced from this practice, it would have 
been difcontinued, and the operative people invited to af« 
femble mote clofely. . On the contrary, it would appear to 
be, in every refpeft, more advantageous. Operative peo* 
pie, living feparately in the country, are generally more or« 
derly and attentive to their bufinefs, lefs given to cabal and 
riot. They fave fpmething by the difference of houfe rent* 
carriage of fuel, and proviGons, &c., and are fometimes en-* 
obled to provide a little for times of difeafe and old age. 
To the general caufe of agriculture it would be very advan- 
tageous. The offals of all kinds, which amafs around the ' 
habitations of man, though naufeous when accuimulated* 
are, by the wife, appointment of Providence, highly bene- 
ficial, when fpread over the earth. Thefe can only be car- 
j:ied to a fhort diftance from great towns, and much is 
.waihed away, and loft. But as every thing caft off'by thf' 
inhabitants of the country produces fertility, the effe£t muft 
be greater in proportion to the numbers and regular difper« 
fion of thefe inhabitants. Connefkion wouldr^ formed be- 
tween huib^dmea »nd operative mattufadturers refiding 

Z 
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among them, and a mutual interchange of good offices would- 
take place. While Ae former accommodated the lalter in' 
carriages and the like^ the latter, with their £amiiie8i would 
be difpofed, in remm, to affift in fomc of the moft urgent 
fcboura of the field. Habituated > to- thefe oocaiional exer- 
rifes, they would be better fitted, and take more pleafure in 
performing them. Some of the ehildren of fiieh manufac- 
turing families would incline to work ^ways in the fields, 
mnd, aa^ they grew up, engage in the labours of agriculture i 
and thus^ manufadure, inftead of abftra£Hng the labourers 
from agricultut^, would ferve to reeruit tl^m.^ On thefe 
confiderations, it would appear to be proper, that conve- 
nient houfes for the reception of weavers, or fucfa other 
operators- in manufacture as perform their work fingle 
handed, were ere£l;ed, one or more on a farm, on all farm^ 
which lay near die high roads communicating with fuch- 
towns as are die cendres of their manufadiure. Each of 
thefe houfes ihould have as much land attached to it as 
would fenre to feed a milch cow and fumiih- potatoes and^ 
greens to the family, to be cultivated by way of relaxation 
in fpare hours. This topic i» trite v but the advantages^ 
which would ariie from its being put in execution are too 
numerous for us to take time to expatiate on them at pre^ 
fent, and too obvious to require it. 

• The third obftacle mentioned, was the overftretchcd 
land rents, &<;• It is-difiicult to fay how thia^obftacle can 
be removed. While farmers are to be found,, difpofed ta 
take letikfet of land at an extravagant rent, it would- be talk- 
ing to the winds to attempt to perfuade landholders to rent 
their lands lower than the value, which, according to the 
partial eye with which every man regards that which is his 
own, they think it worth. And all other means- to regu-- 
late the rent of land would be an encroachment on proper- 
ty, the proteflion of which every Britifli fubjed thinks his 
"birth-right. This having been the bafis of our profperity, 
it is the camefl wifh of die writer it may n^ver be iixfringed. 
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The ftdjttftittent of rents muft, therefore, be left td time 
«nd the liberality and good fenfe of landlords. 

The fame may be faid of the fourth obftaclei the defi*- 
•dencY of the capital employed in agriculture for the par>* 
' |K>fe of carrying the improvement of the country to its fuH 
extent. While the rent of land continues to rife as faft^ 
x)r perhaps fkfter than its value increafes, the ftock engaged 
in agriculture cannot much augment: and^ while greater 
|)rofitSj and lefs laborious exertions, await other branches of 
induftryi little capital can be drawn from thence to agricuU 
iure. It is. true, indeed, that people frequently purchafl; 
lands with part of the furplus wealth amafled in trade, and 
^ply part to the cultivation ; but the quantity of food for 
the fypport of induftrious confumers, raifed by fuch culti- 
▼atcnrs, is always far ihort of that which the frugal economj 
iol profellional hufbandmen produces. Befides, the recoil 
of wealth fromt (rade to the purchafe and cultivation of 
land» is iiftiitedy all lands held under entail being out of its 
^^each i and fuch lands generally ftand mofl; in need [oE 
farther improvements 

The fifth obiUck ftated^ (and, perhaps, the greateft tei 
ihe general improvement of agriciilture) was the great land 
I properties) the ihortnefs of the leafes given to the farmers 
who occupy them, and the frequency of changing thofe faiw 
mers at the end of every leafe^ It was already obferved* 
that, in confequence of this, the interefts of the landlord 
and the farmer are at perpetual variance. Thofe who have 
the management of great eftates are fenfihle that it is fo, 
and many expedients have been devifed to prevent the far- 
mer from gettiiig the advantage. Pretended doftors in »- 
griculture have been confulted, by whom rules for cultiva- 
, tion, and other profound fchemes, have been prefcribed, to 
bind farmers to promote the advantage of dieir landlords^ 
without regarding their own. But is it rational to expeft 
energy from fuch farmers, who muft ever bear in their minds 
the lamentation of die poet ? 

I^c vos, aoB iFobify fertit ftintrt, boT«if 
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It 18 fufficient barely to ftate this fyftem^ to (how how 
unfavourable it muft be to die fuccefs of agriculture. It is 
very queftionable if a continued perfeverance in it would 
be confident with the private intereft of the landholder 
Regulations are prefcribed, and frequently forgotten ; h\x% 
no attention which can be paid by the managers of great 
eftates can make farmers ftri£hly fulfil the letter of them^ 
when they apprehend fuch regulations are difadvantageous 
to themfelves ; nor have the decifions of the courts of juftic^ 
been favourable to the enforctngof fuch capricious reftridions. 
The chief efkO: of thofe reftridiions, therefore, is either to 
damp the fpirit of farmers by enforcing them,, or to injure 
their morals by the temptations ftill found to elude them« 
Hence it would appe^, that the private reftraints impofed^ 
by landholders on their farmers, with a view to raife the rent^ 
againft the end of the firft leafes, have as little efficacy as^ 
the public reftraints on the commeroe of* conu The rent> 
or yearly value of land, can be increafed only in three ways : 
jfi, When the growing profperity of the country occafions. 
a greater abundance of money, and, x>f courfe, the value of 
money finks, the money rent of land naturally rifes in the. 
fame proportion. 2d/yf Froprietors of knd» by laying out 
expence on the improvement of it, fuch as, for inclofing^ 
draining, or the purchafe of manure, may incrcaie the va- 
lue. 2^y* -^^ induftrious farmer may, in the courfe of a 
leafe, increafe the fertility, and, confequently the yearly va- 
lue of the farm. . All increafe of rent, which is occafioned 
in the firft way, evidently belongs folely to the proprietor* 
The increafe, in the fecond way, being purchafed at his 
expence, equally does, and, accordingly, both proprietor and 
farmer have thofe improvements in view in fixing the rent. 
The increafe of rent, occafioned the third way, feems, in 
equity, to belong chiefly to the farmer i that is, fb far as 
^he increafe of fertility has been really occafipned by his 
fkill and attention : for the firft caufe of the increafe of 
rent, and even the fecond, in the article of inclofing, &c.» 
is fo intimately combined with the third, that it is difficult 
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pfecifely to determine the amount of each. However, it 
would feem, that a good farmer is, in equity, entitled tq 
fome recompence for his uncommon toil, ikiU, and atten- 
tion, more than he can obtain in the courfe of a^i ordinary 
leafe. At lead, there is no doubt that all farmers think fo : 
and, while their landlords are of a different opinion, and 
difpofed, at the end of every leafe, to let farms to new te-* 
nants, for a fmall advance of rent above what the old ones 
think themfelves able to pay, farmers will always be cau- 
tious 'that landlords (hall obtain as little advantage as poP- 
fible from their labours. 

In order to get rid of this great bar to the progrefs of 
agriculture, it would ^em proper, that the pofleflion of 
farmers were made perpetual, k is probable, that land<^ 
holders may ftare at fuch a propoiition. But, it muft be 
remembered, we are not addreffing ourfehres to the preju- 
dices of any particular olafs, but confidering what might 
contribute moft to the general good. Be&des, no agrarian ^ 
law is meant here to be propofed, no£ any infringement oti 
the eftabliflied rights of individually Though the pofleT* 
fion of farmers were rendered perpetual, or to laft fo long 
as the fame family chofe to continue in the farm, the land- 
lord would ftill have the fame right to the regular payment 
of rent, and to eje£t fuch farmers as (hould be found defi- 
cient in that duty. In order to adjuft the quantum of 
rent, according to the circumftances of the country and ther 
fiate of the farm, at the end of every 20 years, an inquefl; 
of impartial men of judgment might be appointed, to take 
cognizance of fuch alterations as might have taken place 
during that period, and affixing the Kcnt for the next 20 
years accordingly, with an equitable regasd to the juft. 
rights of both parties ; and this might frequently be done 
by the patties themfelves, without any affiftance. The far- 
mer fliould have the property of the trees he might plant in 
places unfit for tillage. If it ihould be no longer convenient 
for the family of a farmer to continue in the pofieffion, the 
iatentipn of tanovingt with the caufn^ which induced it, 
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fliouM be intimated^ in proper time, to the Izndiotif £mp 
bt8 confiderationy th»t, if he ibottld think it reafonable to 
accept of die refignation, be mig]|it appoint the farm to be 
vifitedy and, in cafe tt h^s (uffercd any damage^ this da^ 
mage Ihould Ifc e£dmated^ and^ like rent) ihoifld be a pre-* 
ferable debt. 

In this mainner, die intereft of landholders wonU, pro^ 
^ably, be as e&edvally fecured as by all the complex re^ 
finements which have beei^ deviied for that purpofe* They ^ 
and their people of bufiDe&> woiild» it the fame timey bq 
freed from the haraiUng circumftaiaces accompanying tho 
attempts to c^nry thofe K^oemei^ into ei^ulticHi* To en- 
joy the income of a ^reat eftate» and ' to produce that in^ 
come by cultiv^on, are two. employments of a ¥f ry 4iWt* 
rent nature. It is probables that thofe whom ProvideiK^ 
has deftined to the firft may fitq«»ently be miftaken in many 
things which relate tp the laft. It would| perhaps^ be bet-* 
ter^ therefore^ to leaye the ci»)tivatiqii of the eomitry tq 
thofe who are engajge4 u^ 1^* A landlord would have no 
caufe to fear, that, bj^jnaldng his farinera^ fomewhat mor^ 
ire^&able, he wonld be kls fo<, Se would not be leis th^ 
obje£i: of refjpe^^ that he wa« no longer the objeA of dreadt 
And, furely, th^ refpeA ^f independent men 4a ^oxe vat 
Juable than that of flaves, 

We OH>uld tluis have a permanent ra^ of hufbandmen,^ 
each^neration of whom would derive knowledge in their 
profefl^on from the experience qf their predeceilbrs. Freed 
from embarr^ng rcftraints, and fatisfied that they an4 
their children would enjoy the jui^ recompence of their inw 
portant labours, they would be ftudious to know, and dili^ 
gent to execute whatifbever might tend to increafe the fer* 
tility of their farms« Tho\jigh the increafe of the capital 
employed in agriculture might be flow, it would be more 
iDertain among a fteady ra^e of huibandmcn than wheti^ 
they are perpetually (hifting ; and, as it increafed, the ope*^ 
rations of agriculture would be more enei^getic; and the 
lii^h :pent9j and any rcafonable addiuop which might be 
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mode at the end of 20 yeaersy woukt be left diftreffing, a» 
the operationt of agriculture became more powerful. 

Before we quit this part of the fufajed^ it is proper tor 
obferre, that, though it is recommended to landholders, for 
the fake ctf their own eafe and advantage, as well as for the 
good of the puUic, to give farmers a more fteady unencum- 
bered tenure of their pofleffiont, it is not meant that tboft; 
bndholders (hould be deprived of the choice of ufing their 
property as they think proper.^ But there could, furely, be 
no harm in empowering incumbents on entuM eftates, if 
they (hould chocfcy to ghre perpetual kafes to farmers, 
when fttch leafes had no tendency to injure the lentaL 
Kor is it wiflted, that fuch land proprietors as incline ta 
ttiake improvements on any part of their, eftates fhould re^ 
nounce diat rei^£lable attiufement. They cannot, per- 
itaps, entertnn themfelves in a manner more rational or 
«iore ufeful. Their greater Irifure for inquiry, and their 
fup^ior ability of making experiments, might lead to dis- 
coveries, important to "the caufe of agriculture^ winch could 
not fo certainly be derived from the pradiice of ordinary 
ku(bandmen. Happily the late difcoveries in chemiftry and 
natural hiftory have now overthrown thofe falfe and abfuxdi 
theories with which the praAice of agriculture has too lon^ 
been encumbered. Speculative people, who have aimed at 
being more wife and learned than the laws which nature 
prefcribes to us, feem to admit, and, to take an eafier way 
of attainment than ihe has dtreded, have, one after ano- 
ther, advanced their fyftems^ By thoie Uind guides the 
agriculturift has been led to grope and ftumble in the dark> 
. and, when he was made to believe he bad laid hold (m the 
truth, has found, in the end, that he only grafped error.r 
The difcoveries alluded to have reftored lum to the day» 
and taught him not to enter the cavern of inquiry withoift 
the torch of experiment in his hand. Though thofe difco- 
veries fhould proceed no farther, they have been a great 
benefit to agriculture ; but, it is probable, they will ftill 
have more confiderable effect.' A number of ingenious and 
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benerolent incn are generouilf employed in itiaking re« 
iearches into the fecrets of nature^ for the benefit of man^^* 
kind, whofe phikuithiDpy, compared with the fordid pur-^ 
fuits in which the bulk of the world ate engaged, does ho* 
nour to humanity. In the courfe of their inveftigations on 
the difierent properties of matter^ new fources of fertility 
may be difcovered, and new means of increafing our har- 
ireftSf at a moderate expence, may be found. It would be 
an employment becoming landed gentlemen to encourage , 
fuch reiearchesi and to carry experiments into pra^lice^ on 
fuQh difcoveries as may refult, in order to make the utility 
evident to hulbandmen* 

If tlus principle be admitted^ that the more thofe who 
are employed in agriculture are engaged, by the profpe£): of 
advancing their own intereft, to condu£): it with vigour, 
the improvement of the coimtry will be more fuccefsfuUy 
promoted, little need to be faid refpe£iing the fixth obftacle. 
From 100 to 150 acres of ardbk land is'fuffieient empl9y<- 
ment for the activity of one man. If the farm houfe is 
placed nearly in the centre, manure can be carried, work 
condu£ted, or any thing looked after,, on all parts, with 
very little lofs of time : and, on farms much more extenfive^ 
it is obvious, this cannot be the cafe. To repeat m^re ar- 
guments in favour of moderate farms .feems now to be 
needlefs. 

The feventh obftacle, the efie£l; of the game laws, it has 
been already obferved, is of an inferior kindj and the nature 
and extent of the injuries it occafions have been fully illu- 
ftrated. We, therefore, proceed to offer a few hints on 
other particulars, by which the improvement of agriculture 
might be promoted. 

We (hall begin with the natural paftures } that is to fay,, 
diofe parts of the country which, from their elevation in 
the atmofphere, or the inequalities of their furface, are unfit 
for tillage and corn crops. All thoughts of making any im- 
provements on thofe having been long ago given up, they 
are left to the flieep to gather what fufi;enance from them 
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they may naturally yield ; and a few fheep fanners have 
engrofled the poflef&on of a large extent of country. In this 
condition, thofe paftures, which, in this county, are about 
half the fur^ce extent, muft be gradually diminifhing in 
their real value, and the fubfiftence of the flocks, when de- 
prired of the aid of human induftry, more fcanty and pre- 
caiiousi and, of courfe, in propordcm to the hardihips to 
which the animals are expofed, the benefit derived from 
Aeir wool and mutton muft be lefs confiderable. The in- 
juries which time operates on a negleded country, being 
flow, are lefs palpable, and, perhaps, will not be generally 
admitted I but a little refle£iion will convince the unpreju- 
difed mind that they muft certainly take place. Every new 
gully which a torrent forms muft dimini(h the extent of 
furface pafture; Wherever furface water is, by any acci- 
dent, detained, it will prey Upon the efculent grafles, and 
noiiriih mofles and odier ufelefs herbage in their place. 
The herbage reje£):ed by iheep will gradually prevail over 
that which is eaten^ And thus the quantity of pafture muft 
Jbe continually diminifhing. It would, therefore, feem pro- 
per, that fheep were put more under the prote£lion of man, 
. by engaging a greater number of people to follow a paftoral 
life ; fo that each, in the purfuit of his own intereft, by pro* 
viding better accommodation for his flocks, may render the 
paftUre grounds of the country more valuable to the public. 
The firft ftep to this purpofe would be to begin with mak- 
ing a fufficient number of inclofures on the paftures. For 
this the hills always fumifh abundance of ftones, and the 
pra£tice of the inhabitants of the diftrifi: of Carrick, in Ayr- 
(hire, and of the counties of Wigton, Kirkcudbr^ht, and 
the weftem part of Dumfries, is a very good example. But 
th^ author of this Report, in a former work, tfi which, it h 
hopea, the public will pardon his. repeatedly referring, has^ . 
from inferences drawn from the nature of fheep, ftated a 
number of obfervations on the means of deriving the greateft 
advantage from pafturing them. As it would be improper 
to fwell this Report wix!^ long extra£ls, he begs leave again 
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to refer to that wof k *. It i» true, indeed, the experience" 
from which thofe obfervations were derived was narrow 5"j 
but he having fince, in an extenfive tour made through the 
ibuthern paftorai diftrifts of Seothnd, Sec., in the year 
1793, under the direftion of the Briti{h Wool Society f^* 
found nothing material to contradi£t what he had before 
advanced, with the greater confidence recommends it to* 
the public* 

If fome fuch pradice, as has been there recommended^ 
were to be adopted, the paftures, inftead <^ degenerating hf 
ncgle£i, would be gradually improved-.- 1^ flocks, under 
the more imifnediafe prote£lion of a number of induftrious^ 
fhcpherds, employed^ in fupplying their occafiofial wants, 
and defending them from incidental injuries, would fuffer 
kfs by difi^afe and hardfliips, and the profit arifing from 
tending them would be much more confiderable. Sheep^ 
attended in this manner woul<£ always Be in good habit) and" 
the owners could thus difpoicy at all times, of a great part 
of their furplus ftock immediately to the butcher. Being: 
thus freed from the neeeffity of adapting their rule of breed- 
ing to the prejudices of a certain fet of purchafers, they 
would naturally be led iso confider what kind of ftock, tak-- 
ing carcafes and wool, and all circumftance^ together, would 
be moft advantageous in their refpediive fituations. And^ 
as any addition to the value in quantity or quality of the 
wool, not counterbalanced by other eircumftances> is a va«» 
luable confideration, they would be induced to purfue everjr' 
prudent meafure to impipve the fieeee. What the patrio- 
tic intentions of the Britiih Wool Societj^, from a concur- 
rence of adverfe contingencies, has not been- able to effe<Sl:^ 
would thus take place of itfelf. 

A number of collateral illu(f rations might here be given,. 

^ ijci fupQort of what is abdve ftated ; but all of them, upon* 

examination, feem fo palpable, that to trouble the intelli* 

gent reader with, the pcrufalof tjiem would be offering fome 

I ~~~ 1~ -' ■ It'-- -u 1 ' — - - " ; I ■ I I 

* Naiihuth'tThoughU on Indullry, &c Book IV. CHaptert i. ii. iii. and ir* 
f Sec Naifinith's Tour, Ac. Edin. printed by W. Smcllic, 1795. 
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jpi^d of affront to his underft2Miding. We go on, therefore, 
4n the next place, to obferve, that it would be advantageous 
to the fuccefs -of agriculture, if hufbandmen, as a particu* 
Jar clais of the general fociety, were more intimately united^ 
The infulated fituation, and fequeftered maimer neceflatily 
attached to the life of hufbandmen, has been already men- 
tioned, as tending, in fome degree, to deprefs that order; 
and fuch metres as they haye taken for their joint fup-*- 
port have been deCcribed. But other important purpofes 
might be efie£luated by a complete aiTpciaticMai of all huf- 
bandmen into particfidar focieties, - confii^izi^g of moderate 
contiguous diftri&s, fo as to be moft convenient for the 
inembers afiembling or jcommunica^iiig on profet occafiona. 
All the members of each of thole fi>cieties otight to be bound 
to fubmit to the general will of the fociety, and to obey its 
^aws. Each memhex fliould alfo pay ftated contributions 
into a common purie, to be applied, as qircumftances re-* 
^quire, for the benefit, of the fociety. Committees (bould 
be annually chofen, to manage the bufinefs, and conftru^ 
fuch laws as may be requiiite for the common good, and 
thefe might afterwards be fubmitted to the general meet- 
ings for their fan&ion. From the wifdom of the regula- 
tions, and integrity of adminiitration obfervable among the 
friendly fociqties of artificers and others, there is no caufe 
to think that huibandmen would,, in any refpe£^, be more 
fieficient in the conduct of puUic bufinefs, and efpecially 
fuch as was intimately conne^ied with their own prc^eflion. 
We may reafonably hope, therefore, that the operations of 
fuch an afibciation of huflbandmeo iFOuld, in many ways, 
conduce to promote the fuccefs of agriculture. It will fiif- 
fice to give the two following inftances, by way of illuftration. 
i^. It might be made a general law, in every fociety, 
That all the niembers were to be bound to extirpate, while 
in the flower, all thofe weeds, within their refpeftive pof- 
feflions, which bear feeds, in any degree, winged or trans- 
portable by the winds, fuch as the common dock frumex 
vulgaris Jf the burr thiftle (carduus Ihnceolatusjy the marih 
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thiftle (carduus paltfflrisjf the prickly thiftle (ferratuh 
venfisji the fow thiftle ffonchus oUrdceus)^ hawkwced (he^ 
racium pUofella )y the dandeleon (leontodon taraxacutnjy tufli* 
lagow (fatfarum), ragwort and groundfel f/eneck jacoUca et 
vulgaris), &c. whether thefe were groixdng in the paftures 
and cultivated lands^ or by the fides of highways, 'brooks» 
ditches, or fences, any where within the bounds of the 
farm. That this work might be duly performed, one or 
more of the members of each diftri^l might, by turns, bo 
appointed eenfors to vifit all the farms within it, at the pro-; 
per feafons, and report. If any individuals had been ncr 
gleeful, fines, proportioned to the degree of negligence^ 
ought to be impofed and levied by the managers of the fo-^ 
ciety, for the ufe of the common ftock. In this manner^ 
thofe weeds ^f^hich are fo great a nuifance, by being colled^ 
ed before the feed was formed, might be converted into ufe^ 
ful manure. And when the perpetual' influx of adventi- 
tious feeds was checked, each hufbandman would have on- 
ly to war againft the perennial roots of fuch as were within 
his own farm, and would more eafily fubdue them. 

iMj, The common ftock of every fociety might be chief- 
ly employed for the prote^iion and defence of the property 
of all the members within the diftri£i, againft all the difie^ 
rent kinds of enemies to which the produce of the fields is 
expofed^ and that not only by checking a£hial depreda- 
tions, but by preventing the repetition of them. Thus, if 
the attention of a number of focietics, fpread throughou;t 
the' country, and poffeffed of proper ifunds, were continu«« . 
ally employed in counteracting the injuries done to the 
property of hufbandmen by the fparrow tribe, by rooks^ 
by rats, by moles, &c., the immediate depredations of thefb 
numerous wafteful enemies would not oiily he controuled^ 
but, by a fyftem of hoftility regularly purfued againft them, 
the different races would be fo far fubdued as foon to be- 
come no longer fbrmidaUe. The .fame would be the cafe 
with all the idle breakers of fences and wanton deftroyers 
of the fruity of the field. So foon as a few examples had 
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^nvinced Attn that they wert no Ibiiger committing tre£: 
pafies on the property of a forlorn indtridaalj hut on fome 
member of a watchful fociety, ready to take the akurm, and in 
condition to feelc redrefs, they wbuld be much more cauti- 
ous to avoid offending ; and thus the prevention of crimes^ 
which is ftiil of more importance to fociety than the puni(h- 
ing of them, would, in fome meafure, take place. 
: Agriculture would derive many other advantages from 
hufbandmen thus oiStiag colle^vely. << As icon fharpe^- 
^ eth iron, fe doth a man the countenance of his friend.^ 
In their frequent communications, dieir traniadions, in the 
line of their profeiSon, would be a common topic of con- 
verfation. Every one would be better informed of what 
was going on among his neighbours; and an emulatum 
would take place among all, to vie with thofe who were 
moft a&ive and expert. If any fuperior praAices in agri« 
culture had taken place in another diftriA, fuch aflbciations 
would be well adapted to procure information concerning 
them ; and, by a judicious application of part of the com- 
mon funds, to afcertain, by experiments, how far fuch prac- 
tices were fuited to the diftrid in queftion. By the £mie 
means, experiments might be made with the feeds of plants 
not in common ufe, to know in what degree they would 
tend to augment the general produce. For thefe purpofes, 
a fmall piece of experiment ground| in each diftrift, might 
be convenient. 

From the general tenor of this Report, by which it has 
been recommended to make it the intereft of thofe who 
are employed in the cultivation of the country, to cany 
it to the greateft poflible extent, and to confide princi- 
pally on them for that purpofe, it cannot be expe£lcd that 
tnuch will be fiiid on the pradiceof hufbandmcin individu- 
ally. In the former Report it was mentioned, that the 
iatenefs of the Lanarkfhire harvefts waf one great caufe 
why they were lefs produdHve. The caufe of the late har- 
vefh wad afcribed to a combination of the eSkSts of foil and 
^lim^tej minutely ftated in the firft chapter of this work ; 
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and two things were recommended to jpalUate thU evil c 
1^9 In the cultivatbn of the land^ to attend to every thn^ 
proper to put it in fiichjoondition^ that the ieed, when ibwi^ 
upon it, may enjoy erery advantage ^nhkh the weather oC* 
fer8 i and thu i» all that can be done to (orwacd die haiw 
reft. 2d/j^ Diligently to purfue every poffibfe means of 
getting the corn$ quickly and fafely gathered in, wiiichisa^ 
that can be done to render the produce of the jRmI efleOnre* 
With refped to the firft, dividing the ptrtfd^ of fhtH 
(oil, in a certain dqpree, fo that ^hile it gives admiffion tQ 
the roots of the plants committed to it, it may retain a fuf^ 
ficient quantity of moifture for thdur fupport, diping tbft 
Summer's 4roughts, is requ^ite* Both labour and manure 
are applied for this purpofe. But, to e(^ this, labour 
can oniy be ap^icd in a dry feaibn $ and, where tiie fubf 
ftratum is impermeable, and die foil denie, by the firi^ 
great nuns which fuccecd, the cSkiOU of labour are, in a 

Ereat meafure, undone. It is prej^med that all pra£Hca^ 
. ulbandmen will acknowledge this to be true; and, there*: 
fore, finoe the expence of labour is now become ik> excef* 
five^ it would fcem to be an obieflt of great importance to 
Gonfider by what means the leait poflible application of it 
might have the greateft efie^. It is univerCdly acknow* 
ledgcd, that the lefs every kind of (oil is overkoded with 
ftagnazKt moifture, in wi^t t^es, it is the more difpofed to 
retain a fufficient portion in droughts; and that tb^ influ- 
ence of the weather, when not prevented by the ftagnadon 
of water, tends to feparate the parts of the foil, and pre- 
pare it to give admiffion to the roots of vegetables. The 
natural inference from this is, that the greateft attention 
ought, at all times, to be paid to furfsure draining, and lay* 
ing the land in fuch a way as quickly to throw off fuper* 
fluou$ water, apd to plough as much as convenient of what 
is intended for Spring crops, widi ^ deep furrow, in the 
early part of Winter, that there may be fufficient time for 
the aAion of the weather, to prepare *it for the reception 
of the feed. It is true, indeoii tlmt tfai« operation of th^ 
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iMhct, wUch p r epaw die foil for the intended erop, alfo 
ftts it for dieriihing tlie perennial roots of any weeds which 
tOKf be lodged ih it. Bnt every expert hulbandman^ in the 
cowrfe of hit economy, i^ ht attendee to fubdne tfaefe ^ 
and, hy proper afterna^ns of pafture and tillage, of rota^ 
dons between culmiferotti and broad leafed crops ; of hoe- 
ing and weeding, as far as drcninftances admit, he will 
generally fueceed. Bnt if he (hould not, recomrfe muft be 
had to Svmmer fiA)w. tn all other eafes, except that of 
deftroymg die roots of weeds, it would probably be prudent 
io diijpenfe widi repeated jdoughmgs fordie£wie crop, and 
rather to Solicit t£e aiSftance of natural agents to concur 
^rith the operatiens of a left expenfive" labour* Manure, a^ 
well as hbour, is applied for adapting the foil to the nou*- 
rifliment of ufefiil vegetables^ No hufbandman entertains 
a doij4>t of die g6od €§kiks of applying thofe fnbftance» 
which he has been taught to confider as manure, as he haa 
never found them fail, except when counteraded by labour*^ 
tng in improper feafcms. After what has been iaid in the 
fifth chapter of this Report, of die fubftances ufed for ma-' 
Bure in this eoitnty, it is needlefs ta attempt a chffificadon 
of thofo fubftanoes. A cdledion of animal and vegetable 
matters will always be die moft confiderabie, and, perhaps^ 
the moft important \ and their tendency to putrefadion is 
evidendy the caufe of their beneficial efleds* From the 
time they are ccmimitted to the ground tiQ their total con- 
fumption, they are perpetually aiding the operations of the 
weather above mentioned. - It is, therefore, the bufinefs of 
hufoandmen, by every means in their power, to increafe 
the quantity of this colledtion. But it does hot appear ta 
be nccefiary that they (hould be folicitous with refpe£): tQ 
the precife ftate in which it is applied. The ftate of the 
weather, of the ground, the cefiation of other bufinefs, 
&c. will be the beft rule. It is true, that, notwithftand-^ 
ing that the new lights, which modem philofophy has com* 
municated, have taught us 

** To kDi»w how little ctn be known/' 
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the itch for theorifing is fo prevalent^ that fpeculative gentle^ 
men are difpofed to take the talk out of the hand of nature 
the moft able operator, and advife hofbandmen to elaborate^ 
for the nourifliment of plants, a certain degree of putrcfadioa 
proper for their food. This feems to be imnecefiary. The wri- 
ter of this has repeatedly had occafion, after the magazine of 
dung collected through the year was exhaufted^ to lay the 
dung of cattle, and their litter recently made, on land pie- 
pared for wheat, in the mon& of September ; and, having 
mariced the places where the unfermented dung was laid, 
though the quantity was lefs in the proportion it was lefs 
decompofed, he never could difcover, through the progrefs 
of the feafon, that the crop was inferior. But though little 
delicacy n^d to be obferved with refpe£k to the time and 
ftate of applying manure, every hufbandman muft ha^e ob- 
ferved, that the more accurately it is fpread, and the nearer 
it is kept to the furface, its efficacy is the greater. This 
naturally leads us to attend to what is called top-drefling. 
The inftances are few, in which top-dreffings can be advan-^ 
tageoufiy applied tp the growing crops of com in the nor- 
diem parts of Britain : But there is no place Mrhere they 
may not be fuccefsftflly applied to pafture and meadow 
lands; and it deferves to be particularly noted, that many 
fubltances, which have hitherto been found of little avail 
on grounds which are in tillage, have proved very benefi-^ 
cial to thofe which are in grafs. It is believed, that every 
kind of fofEl which, is difpofed to crumble by ^e influence 
of the weather, will, after being thus decompofed, improve 
the verdure on grafs grounds : and, it^is certain, that every 
addition which can be made to the quantity of efculent 
herbage, on any ground, is the caufe of that ground being 
more fertile in future. 

As to the fecond article, the in-gathering of the harveft, 
though not lefs important than the preparation of the 
ground, lefs need to be faid concerning it, the hu(bandmen 
of this cdiinty being generally pretty a£tive in endeavouring 
to fave the corn in rainy weather. One pra^ice, however. 
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wnth has been (UccefsfuUy followed^ and ought to be mort 
geperal^ fliall here be fliortly ftated. When the com is 
ready for the fickk) and the weather fo damp and rainy 
that ft cannot be gdt reaped fufficiently dry, the band of 
the flieaf is loofely tied round, near the top, and the root 
tnd being properly fpread out^ each fheaf, fingly, is made 
to ftand upon it. This is here called gitithtg. Thefe muft 
be carefully attended io^ and kept ahrays (landing, and 
they will become dry, in the firft interval of fair weathqr, ^ 
in a few houirs* In the mean time^ a fufficient number of 
little hollow cones, formed of fpars and branches of trees, 
ought to be got ready on the com field. The firft time 
the c6m is tolerably dry, it fliould be bound up and built 
round thefe, in little ricks, care being taken that, by ufing 
part of the fticks aild branches^ the loii^eft tier of (heaves 
may be kept from the damp ground, and the air allowed to 
pads under them; Such ricks may be built by a man ftand- 
ing on a fliort ladder^ or portable fcafFold, without com- 
prefling the (heaveS by trampling oft them : and if they are 
properly built, and the tops fecured with a little thatch and 
a few ropes, they will ftand fafely, without the com either 
fpringing or heatings till it is fully cored to be carried to 
the bani, or built in larger ftacks. This will be thought la- 
borious ; but, in fea(bns when it is neceffary, it is nothing 
to the labour Irhich muft be done, and the wafte whieh 
enfues, after the corn has been drenched with repeated x^insi 
and muft be fpread on the ground to dry. 

It has been repeatedly hinted, that the future fertility of 
pafture ground is augmented in proportion to the additional 
quantity of fweet efculent herbage which can, by any 
means, be made to grow upon it ; and, for this purpofe, all 
kinds of top-drefCngs have been recommended^ But the 
Writer of this cannot help regretting that fo little attention 
has been hitherto paid to the propagating of our native 
grafles. As they are hardy and congenial to the country, 
the reproduction! from a well chofcn mixture of them, 
muft Certainly be greater and more unfailing, and tend more 
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to kngtben the verdure of the year. White cIoyer« whicii 
is the mod mdytttsA, 2nd, perhaps^ the moft important^ is 
ahnoft the only one irhich has beoi a fubje£l of cultivation. 
But there are otbers, a little attention to the propagation of 
which would thicken the turf and increafe the quantity of 
efculent herbage. It is prefumed, that no perfon who has 
paid attention to the difierent grades prevalent in the fields, 
has failed to obferve, that thole paftures, which axe found 
to be of the richeft and heft feeding kind, always abound, 
particularly, with the foxtail grafs^ &c. But it is needleis 
to enumerate the fweet native grafles here, the author, in 
the Appendix to a work to which he has frequently alluded, 
having defcribed many of the inoft important^ both for hay 
and pafture. About the fame time, a much more able bo- 
tanift. Dr. Curds of Ix)ndon, was employed pretty much 
in the fame way, and publifhed a pamphlet, defcribing and 
cecommending a good many of the native grailes, to which 
chofe who wifli for better information may have recourfe. 
It would, furely, not be difficult to propagate thofe grafles. 
It may always be obferved, that any of them, of which a 
few are lightly interfperfed through a field when firil laid in 
pafture, from their fuperior congenbdity to the foil and cli- 
mate, annu^y extend, till Ac furface is, in fome meafure, 
repleniihed. It b probable, therefore, that if they were 
once more generally difiufbd, by mixing a fmall quantity of 
the feeds of any of them, which might be preferred, with 
artificial grals feeds, fo many of their feeds would be fhed 
on the ground, in the courfe of pafturage, that a rotation 
of tillage would not fully extirpate them. But, though it 
ihoiild not be iafe to depend on this, if it were once com- 
nuHi, it would be as eafy to lave the feeds of native grailes 
as thofe of rye grals. By thus attending to every means of 
extending the propagation of efculent grafles, the pafture 
would be more valuable, and the alternations of pafture 
and tillage, prafliied in this and other counties, would, in 
the moft certain and eafy manner, enfure a continued in- 
creafo of fertility in the produce of com. 
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POSTSCRIPT- 

SucB has been tbe flu&uatkm of the numey value^ and 
prices of thingSy fince this Report was firft publiihedy that 
It became frequently doubtful what period (hoold be taken 
for the rule; and fome are ftated as formerly giyen, and 
fome as they ftand at prefent. One matter, relating to mcH 
jiey, it may be proper juft to take notice of* The table of 
the minifter's ftipends, page 65, was taken from the Statif- 
tical Account of Scotland* Several of the clergymen have 
fince been fueing for augmentations. Some of diefe fuits 
beii^ ftiD in fufpenie, we ihall cmly add, that the ftipends 
of each of tbe minifters of Glafgow is advanced 60m 165 L 
fo 200L 
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